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A complete NaxkArivz of the late 
V . UT I O N. 


Taz following Abridgment of che Hiſtory 
of France was undertaken for the purpoſe of 
ſupplying the deficiency, which till now has 
exiſted, in the courſe of N education, 
upon the ſuthert of the occurrences in that 
kingdom. Ir has been very carefully com- 
P the writer of it having conſtantly kept 
in view the neceſſity of preſenting a clear and 
diſtinct account of the leading events; while 
thoſe, of a ſubordinate degree of intereſt are 


& courſe of 


properly kept from i interrupting | | 


the narrative, | 
FO | 


— 


* 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


It is, therefore, offered to the judgment 


of perſons entruſted with the education of 


youth; with very little doubt that they 
will find their labours conſiderably aſſiſted 


by it. 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

oF THE FRANKS, FROM THEIR FIRST EXPEDI- 
TIONS TO THE ESTABLISHMENT AND u Nc. 
ion or THE MEROVINGIAN RACE 


| Ir T was during the reign of the emperor Gordian 
and about the two hundred and fortieth year of the 
Chriſtian æra, that the inhabitants of the Lower Rhine 

and the Weſer, confederating under the honourable 
name of Franks, or Freemen, croſſed the Rhine, the 
ancient ſafeguard of the Roman provinces, ravaged 


the country from thence to the foot of the Pyrenees, | 


paaſſed thoſe mountains, and ſacked Tarragona, the 
capital of a peaceful province in Spain. They conti- | 
nued their hoſtilities for twelve years of the reign of 
| the emperor Gallienus, and uſed the veſicle, which they 
found in the ports, to make expeditions for ſimilar pur- | 
| Poſes of plunder to Mauricunzs, on the oppoſite { ſhore. 
of Africa. 

The arms of Probus at length ed them to 

repaſs the Rhine; but a colony eſtabliſhed by him on 


WY 5 B 


* 


Lhe coaſt- of Pontus ſeized a flect i in the harbour af £ 
the Euxine, eſcaped through. the Boſphorus and 
Helleſpont, and, after frequent deſcents upon the 
. coaſts, in one of which Syracuſe was ſurpriſed and 
rifled, paſſed that narrow entrance to the Mediterra- 
nean, now called the Streights of Gibraltar, and landed 8 
upon the Batavian or Friſian ſhores. | 
From this time e they are not much known in hiſtory, 
till, upon the attack of Rome by Attila, in the reign of 
Valentinian the Third, after having eſtabliſhed the 
ſucceſſion of the Merovingian race, they preſſed 
through the foreſt of Ardennes, under Clodion, their 
firſt king authentically mentioned, ſeized the cities of 
Tournay and Cambray, and extended their conqueſts 
as far as the Somme. Clodion, though defeated by 
Etius the Roman general, retained theſe wes | 
1 his, death. 
When, upon the 1 daidention of the Roman 
empire in the Weſt, the power of Theodoric, the 
Oſtrogoth, had ſucceeded to that of Odoacer, a leſs ci- 
vilized invader, the Franks of the Scheld, the Meuſe, 
the Moſelle, and the Rhine flocked round the ſtandard 
of Clovis, the victorious chief of the Salic race, who 
ſhortly after obtained poſſeſſion of Soiſſons, Rheims, 
1 . ge” Provence, Sens, Troyes, Auxerre, and tbe 
diloceſe of Tongres. - 
Four years afterwards, the Alemanni, ruſhing from 
the modern provinces of Lorrain and Alſace, invaded 
the kingdom of Co: ogne. Clovis met them in the 


5 plains 


uns 


: | 1 of Tolbiae; : 7 
which he was at firſt unſucceſsful, diſperſed r 
with great ſlaughter, and acquired the abſolute ſove- 


id, after an obſtinate conteſt, in 


reigmy of their nation, upon the condition of allowing 
them the adminiſtration. of their ancient dukes. 
: Clovis had married the fair Clotilda, niece of the 3. 
king of Burgundy, and her endeavours were inceſ- | 
ſantly employed for the converſion of her huſband ; 
who, though. he had allowed his Chriſtian ſubjects of 
Gaul the free exerciſe of their worſhip, pe 


his thirtieth year in the errors of Paganiſm., In the 
battle of Tolbiac, Clovis had been induced te invoke 


the God of the Chriſtians; and the deciſive victory of | 
that day, with the eloquence of Remigius biſhop of 


Rheims, ſatisfied him of the truth of the catholic faith, 


The .ceremony of his baptiſm was performed in the 
cathedral of Rheims; and the mind of 


Clovis was fo affected by the hiſtory of 
our Saviour's ſufferings and death, that he excliimid, 
Had I been preſent with my valiant Fre! 4 would 
have revenged his injuries.” _ ; 
His faith, however, had but little 11 580 apon 
his conduct; for he ſoon after calmly aſſaſſinated all 


A. D. 6 4 


the princes of the Merovingian race. Yet the inde- 
pendent cities of Gaul were induced by their prelates 
to acknowledge his juriſdiction ;- and the Armorican 


provinces, comprehending the maritime nn be- 


tween the Seine and Loire, though they | 


had long reſiſted his attacks, now volun- AD. e 
tarily ſubmitted to his government. 


* BE 


The father of Clotilda had been murdered by Gon- 
dibaud, her uncle; who had for ſome time quietly 
poſſeſſed the kingdom of Burgundy. But Godegeſil, 

A third brother, now uniting his arms to thoſe of Clovis, 
Gondibaud was defeated in a battle 
Fought between Langres and Dijon, and 
- was compelled to abandon the cities of Lyons and Vi- 
enna, while himſelf took ſhelter in Avignon. There 

he was beſieged by Clovis; who, however, deſiſted 

from further vidlence, in conſideration of an annual 
tribute, of a ſum of ready money, and of the confirma- 
tion of Godegeſil's right to Vienna, and ſeveral other | 

. taken during the war. 

Scarcely had the army of Clovis left the territories 
of Gondibaud, when the latter led an army to Vien- 
na, then garriſoned by five thouſand Franks under 
Godegeſil; and having obtained from a perfidious 
citizen information of a ſecret paſſage by an aque- 

duct, he entered the city filently in the night, cap- 
tured, or flew, the whole wy of the F 1 8 92 7 | 
W his brother Godegeſil. | 

Sondibaud, now poſſeſſed of 0 lade er's 8 

3 refuſed the payment of the tribute ex- 
torted by Clovis; who, diſſembling his reſentment, 
relinquiſhed the claim, and entered into an alliance 
with the king of Burgund. 1 

The. kingdom of the Viſigoths, in wks; Gln 
provinces of Gaul, was at this time governed by 
Alaric, the great-grandſon of that Alaric by whom it 


had been pas z and Clovis was invited, by the. 
N inexperience 


4 


A. D. Seco. 


4. 
1 


33 


cated his intention to the nobles; and the N 


, , OW 


6 of thirty thouſand. men. 


nity; and about this time ſeveral inde- 
| 8 7 princes of the Merovingian 


F 


e 
inexperience of this youthful: ſovereign to the i a- 
fion of the moſt fertile part of Gaul. In'the city of 


Paris, now the ſeat of his government, he communi 


joined eazerly i in an expedition, which was propoſed 


under the diſguiſe of a religious zeal againſt 


Arianiſm, the mode of. faith PO ;by: the 
Viſigoths. 
The army of Alaric was e 


A D. 1 
routed in a battle fought ten miles to 597: 


the ſouth of Poictiers. Alaric was flain by the hand 


of Clovis, who ſoon received the ſubmiſſion of Aqui- ; 
taine, and eſtabliſhed his winter quarters at Bourde lux 


In the enſuing ſpring Thoulouſe and Angouleme were „ 
taken, and the treaſures of the former were tranſported fr On 
to Paris. The career of Clovis was now checked by © 
| Theodoric, king of the Oſtrogoths; who, after edu- 5 

quering e ta eſtabliſhicd”; in Tely an inde- | 41 


| {on of Alarie, be attacked Cloris, then 685 4 3 


ſiege of Arles, and obliged him to retreat = the loſs. 


This defeat, however, * not t depriv ve . Clovis of 


& | many of his new conqueſts, and was quickly forgotten 
nn the joy occaſioned by his appointment to the Ro- 


man conſulſhip by Zeno, emperor of the Eaſt. The 
ambition of Cloyjs now totally overcame his huma- 
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race were put to death, under the pretence or an oy | 
zeal againſt hereſy. 


-: Soo” afterwards. Clovis publiſhed the Salic laws; 


one of which has been allowed to preclude women 


from the crown of France, though it originally related 


only to the inheritance of the Salic lands. In the 
ſame year the monarch himſelf expired 
at Paris, in the forty- fifth year of his age, 


„ 
4 A. D. 511. 


and the thirtieth of his reign, leaving a character of 


Clodomir, Childebert, Clotaire, and Thierri, whoſe 


cotemporary governments we ſhall veryſlightly notice. 


Their firſt exertions were againſt Sigiſmond, the 
ſon and ſuceeſſor of Gondibaud, whom they defeated 


in a deciſive battle, and buried alive i in a deep well, 8 
with his wife and two of his children. His brother 
' Godemar, who ſtill maintained the war, was defeated 3 
In another battle, i in which Clodomir was lain i in the 
moment of victory, and left two ſons; ; the one to be | 
murdered, the other confined in a convent by their 


uncles. .Childebert and Clotaire finiſhed the conqueſt 
of Burgundy and of the Viſigoths, and divided the 


dominions of Clodomir. Hoſtilities between them 


: ſelves ſoon. after followed; and, though they were 


afterwards formally reconciled, the natural death of. 


Childebert is ſuppoſed to have faved him from his : 5 


brother” 8 violence. 


1 


* 


which the beſt feature is his valour, and the worſt his 
eruelty. 1 TE N 
His . were dividad bars his four ſons, | 


we? g 
9 

3 
1 

£7 

T 1 

"By > 
2 

3 


In * mean time -Phierti,: to i the kingdom 


5 Auſtraſia- had been allotted, acquired by arms the 
poſſeſſion of Thuringia, and bequeathed it, with his 
other dominions, to his ſon Theodobert; who, after 
ſome further conqueſts, left the ſceptre to his natural 
ſor Theodebalde, by whoſe deceaſe the dominions of 


all the- ſons of Clovis Tel under the EoveratbetE:C of 


Clotaire. | 

| Clotaire expired ſoon” aftzrwards, = 
his dominions were alſo divided be- 
tween four ſons; the death of one of whom eat 


A. P. 362. 513. 


the others to a: contentiori,, in which Sigebert was 


ſain at the inſtigation of Chilperic, who: himſelf 


periſhed by a ſimilar perfidy. Gohtran dying ſoon 
afterwards, the entire empire, inherited and acquired 
vy Clotaire the Firſt; devolved to Clotaire the Second, * 
his grandſon, and the ſon of Chilperic. | 

1 - Clotaire the Second reigned ſucceſsfully for fifteen | 


years, and repreſſed the Saxons by a ſignal. 


victory. On his death, the kingdom was, K.. . ois. 


divided between his ſons Dagobert and Caribert; the 
netter of whom dying three years afterwards, left his do- 


minions to a ſon, who is ſuppoſed to have fallen by the 


ambition of his uncle, After a reign of ten years Da- = 
gobert died; and his ſon Sigebert, who had before re- 
cCeived from his father the kingdom of Auſtraſas, ſuc- a 

ceeded to the ſoverei gnty of the whole empire. 


- At this period, the power of the miniſters, called 
een of the palace, commenced ; and though, after 


* 


. „„ 
the reign of Pepin and his ſon Grimoalde in Auſtraſia, 


and Clovis the Second and Clotaire the Third in 


Neuſtraſia and Burgundy, all the Merovingian domi 
nions were again united under Thierri, the whole 


power was exerciſed by Ebroin, the mayor of the 
palace, by whom the nobility of Auſtraſia were pro- 


voked to a revolt, and to the election of Martin and 
Pepin as their independent dukes. 
Of theſe, Martin was treacherouſly beheaded by 
Ebroin; but Pepin employed every moment to recruit 
his forces, ſhattered by their mutual defeat, and was 
1 ready to take advantage of the opportu- 
„ itz offered him by che death of roſs | 
afainated by a private enemy. - + 


The new miniſter, 1 was Er 


„ Pepin, who now became maſter. 


of the capita], and of the perſon of the king; and who, 
under the veil of apparent humility, exerciſed the real 


| powers of ſovereignty during the preſent reign and. 2 


thoſe of Clovis the Third, Childebert, and Dagobert. 
45 After a proſperous adminiſtration of twenty- ſix years, 
7 4 5 TY Pepin died, and bequeathed his office to 
his grandſon TON then. _ fix 

years of age. 
Aſter the death of Theudoalde,. 
Charles, the illegitimate fon of Pepin, 


was . by the Auſtraſians as duke; and upon 
the deceaſe of Dagobert, Chilperic was 


* D. 715. 


| tal A D. 716. 
feated 
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called to the G 2 was twice de- 


TEES) 


fla, feated by Charles 3 in the — 
in WJ between Arras and Cambray. Charles wie 


mY 88 1 F 


having raiſed Clotaire to the title of A. N. 


obtained from Eudes, duke of Aquitaine; poſſeſſom 


5 of the perſon of their Merovingian rival; whom, up 
aj the death of Clotaire, he acknowledged overe gu 
"a Austrag and of all che dominions' of the Franks 3 
= The power of the mayors of the palace was now ; : 
| fully eſtabliſhed,” and continued through the reigns 
wo ' ſevera are are Laramie, * WINGS: names are 
4 ſearcely- 55 3 , e 


| © Charles paſſed his te Ee W labours 
| fucceſſes-of the cabinet and thie field; büt his 


ev. ſplendid action was in the defenee of Eudes, duke of 5 
"ey Aquitaine, againſt Abderdwie, the leader of a Saracers . 
* army, by which Spain and the ſouth of Franee ha 
al been over-run. Between Touts and Poitiers, jafter- 
d ſix days of deſultory combat, in which the troops of _ 
t. the confederates had ſuffered by the ſuperior fill of _ 
„ the eaſtern archers, a general battle enſued; atid* me 
0 monkiſh writers exaggerate the victory of Charles by = 
x eſtimating the number of the Mahometans fin 
three hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand· Abdefame :, 
> however, was lain, and his army completely roilted:” Lo 
„ In this battle Charles, by the weighty bloss ien 1 
n he dealt around, e the ſurnante of darteh or 


the Hammer. I. e 1 as 
 Aſecondirruption ofthe Matiottictatis\wik 
TL B. 5 


— 5 


king, advanced ſuddenly towards Sdiſſons, and theres 4 


- 


by ſimilar ſucceſs, and Charles ſoon after added to the | 


0 N 


power the name of ſovereign. Some important ſer- 
vices rendered to the Pope by his mediation with the 
Lombards, procured him an offer of the conſulſhip of. 


_ advantages which he did not live to receive himſelf ;: 
e Emperor and the Pope, the perſons moſt intereſted: 
in it, having ſunk into the rave within a few ſuccel-. 
five. ns. 1 8 5 
2 D. wo | . 1 died in the fiftieth 

s py;ear of his age, and the twenty- ſecond of, 
his nts ; having aſſigned Auſtraſia to his eldeſt, 
ſon Carloman, Neuſtria and Burgundy to Pepin ſur- | 
named- the Short, and only ſome royal lands to Grip- 
pon; who, revolting againſt his. brothers, was pre- 


{ently ſubdued, and onna a caſtle i in | the foreſt. 
of Arden. : 


4 Dr 3 Carloman ag Pepin, having ba ae 
12 ated the nobles by reſtoring Childeric, 
the ſon of Thierri, to the title of king, rei igned peaceably 
in their ſeveral dominions ; till Odilon, duke of Ba-. 
varia, who had married Hiltrude, their ſiſter, entered 
into alliances with the neighbouring dukes of the 
Alemanni and the Saxons; and, at the inſtigation of 


army Hpon the ſhore of the river. Lech. ; 

The brothers advanced upon \ the allies. 
in the ſilent hour of night; and, after 
E conteſt of five hours, obtained a complete victory 


uf over 


Rome, and of the allegiance of Gregory the Third; 


his mother-in-law, poſted himſelf with a. numerous 


r 


career of victory and of honourable 


over them, and an eaſy admiſſion to their territories, 
which the dukes were glad to ſave from long devaſta - 
tion, by a renewal of their former-homage. In the 


mean time the duke of Aquitaine, another of the 
confederates, had ravaged France from the Loire to 


the city of Chartres, of which he burned the greateſt 


part, and then retreated. The inſult was, however, 
amply revenged in the enſuing ſpring; and een, 
reſigning his dominions to his Toll, re- | 
tired to a convent. | | 
Carloman, ſoon. after, quitting the 


opt D. 7 
"0: el Te o 


government, aſſumed the Benedictine habit, in an 


abbey on mount Caſſin, and left the entire govern- 


ment to Pepin. Grippon was now entruſted with an 
ample domain and £ cd rable revenue; but, hav=-. 


= ing again incited the du e of the Saxons to jom him. 


in a revolt, the victorious arms of. Pepin ſubdued the 
country of the. former, and obliged his ungrateful . 
brother to ſeek a refuge in the ci of Hiltrude, 
whoſe huſband was now dead, and whom, with her 
infant ſon Taſſilon, he ſoon ſeized. Taſſilon was - 
preſently reſtored by Pepin, and Grippon was par- 
doned ; but the latter, again xevoltings, fled- to the. 


4 urt of the duke of, Aquitaine... now 
The Franks, induced by the v virtues 


A. D. 75 2 Yi 
and ſucceſs of Pepin, now requeſted the i 


Pope to extricate them from the Aiſkculties * 4 
nominal mae ; and Childeric, the laſt of the blood 
B 6 | of 


paſſed the Alps, in defence of Ft 
tlie Roman pontiff, againſt Aſtoſphus, who ſpread his 
dominion to the very gates of Rome, and demanded 
an annual tribute of a piece of 7 vg for 


1 


of Clovis, being by bis permiſpon confined in A mo- 
 naſtery, che Carlovingian race began nenn 


ee of PS . 


7 ; 


| CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


FROM THE ACCESSION or PEPIN THE ; SHORT, * 


THE DEATH OF. CHARLEMAGNE. 


attacked. After receiving the ſuby 
tons, and recovering  Narb, nf 


iÞ D. 75+ the life of each citizen. 


Pepin and his two ſons received the title of petri | 
cian of Rome from Stephen, who fled to them for 
aſſiſtance; and Aſtolphus, when beſieged in Paris, 
renounced all pretenſions to the ſovereignty of Rome hh < 
But the king of the Franks had ſcarcely repaſſed the 
Alps, when Aſtolphus renewed his claims; the af- 
ſiſtance of Pepin was again implored by Stephen, and 
the Fey of * Was foon puniſhed by the 


| paths 


Pr PIN, having · acveded to the throne, chaſtiſed a 
revolt of the Saxons, and augmented their tribute; 
| while Grippon, in his way to Aſtolphus king of the 
Lombards, was ſlain before a fortified paſs which Ws: 
iffion of the Bri- 
the infidels, Pepin + 
ten the Third, then 


wa. —¶Uw ß Yo” os + - 2 4g 


ſe 


Tw) 


impoſition e tribute. Upon b death; n 
ſceptre- of che Lombards was ſeized by Didier, who' 
ubmitted to the pontiff, end received e 2252 
Another revolt of the Saxons er 
in a rene wal of their neee ee *, 
miſe of an annual ſupply of three hundred horſe. An- 
attack by Vaifar, duke of Aquitaine, v was as ſoon re- 5 
venged by Pepin, who extended his devaſtations to 
Limoges; and, but for the interference of his nephew © 
Tafſilon, duke of Bavaria, would have them entirely 
reduced Aquitaine. Pepin, though diſturbed by this 
new enemy, contented himſelf with ſecuring his fron- 
tier, on the ſide of Bavaria, by a chain of poſts; and, 5 
immediately returning to Aquitaine, overcame Vaifar 
in a pitched battle, and awed Taffilon into a ſubmiſ- 
ſion: The inhabitants of Ahuitaine denied indeed the 
conceſſions of their prince 3 but the duchy was in a 
ſhort time re-annexed to the dominion of France. 
Pepin did not long enjoy his conqueſt, He was 
ſeized with a flow fever at Xaintes; and, being from 
thence conveyed to St. Denys, expired there i in the 
feventeenth year of his reign, and the 75 | 
fifty-fourth of his age. His bravery, 1 
wiſdom, „ and generoſity appear in his actions, ank | 
very much to facilitate the triumphs of his ſon 
Charlemagne, who by the death of his brother {ooh 
2 the undivided empire of France. N 
V pon the death of Pepin, Hunalde, the old duke of . 
| Aquitaine, emerged from his monaſtic retirement, and, 
„ | = | gathering : 


D. 768. £ 


0 * 


gathering his late ſubjeQs round: his ſtandard, treat- 
ened to recover the dukedom from its conquerors. 


But he was defeated by Charles in a deciſive battle, 


and eſcaped from the confinement. into 


| As D. 769. which he was throvens. ny” to encoun- 
ter new difficulties.. | 
1 p. mr. Charles, being releaſed: ak the rofl | 


now at leiſure to apply himſelf to the war with the 


Saxons, who for thirty-three ſucceſſive years were 
ſeldom exempted from the guilt of revolt. A ſucceſ-- 
| fion of defeats ſoon induced them to feign a ſubmiſ-. 
ſion; which he accepted, with the view of carrying his- 
arms into Italy, where the I ,ombards again began 
under the dominion of. 


| to. haraſs the Romans, th 1 
Adrian the Firſt. i 


A. D. 772, 773. perſed by Charles; . who, by the capture 


of Pavia mn Verona, extinguiſhed. the ancient king * 
dom of the Lombards, of which he immediately 


aſcended the throne. The old duke of Aquitaine, 


who had taken ſhelter, in Pavia, periſhed i in oppoſing. 
the ſurrender of the people; and Didier, who fled 


from the victor, was never heard of more. 


AD. 774. 


N of Charles that city. was relinquiſhed, and. 


they | 


ence of the Pope from a marriage which 
he had contracted. with the daughter of Didier, was 


The army of Didier was 7 aa dif- 


In the mean time the Saxons, having 1 
reſumed their arms, had recovered : 
Ereſbourg, near the Weſer; but upon the firſt ap- 
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they renewed their profeſſions | of fidelity, which were- 
received by the monarch, "together with hoſtages 
from” the ſeveral ' tribes. Yet, while Charles was 
| reſtoring the peace of Italy by his prefence, Ereſ- 
bourg was again taken by the barbarians, who had 
alſo begun the ſiege of Sigebourg, when his return 
produced a repetition of their profeſ- 1 5 4 __ 
fions. New fortifications were now nn 
erected at Ereſbourg and along the Lippe; and an 
aſſembly of the Saxons paid their homage to Charles, 
who immediately marched into Sp pain to reſtore the- 
ſuppliant Emir, an Arabian monarch. _ * C200 
After effecting his oſtenſible purpoſe, ers. ” 

| Charles extended his march to the Ebro 
left a French governor in Barcelona, obtained the 
ZW counties of Rouffillon and Catalonia, and the homage 
of the kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon. But, in 
his Teturn, his rear-guard was defeated in the Pyre- 


* 
_ 


the action. « | | e 
ln the enſuing year ena — 
repreſſed fome new exceſſes of the 
IX $axons, paſſed the winter at Paris, with his queen 
3 and his two younger ſons, Carloman and Lewis, and 
nn the ſpring made a ſolemn entry into Rome. There, | 

upon Eaſter-· Sunday, in the thirty-ninth year of his 
age, he divided his dominions, beſtowing Lombardy 
upon Carloman, who then aſſumed the name of Pepin, 
FT and . upon Lewis. He conducted the latter 
= - in 


ye D. 779. 7 


nean mountains, and the celebrated Roland Pein in. 


(16 


in perſon to Orleans, and was afterwards. n 
for three ſucceſſive and bloody, campaigns, .in quelling 


the tumults- of the Saxons,. encouraged and com- 


| manded by Hitikind, one of their chiefs. 


Theſe barbarians had e jar in 


80 Wo "ith very ſuperior numbers a ſmall body 


of the F ranks, who ſeemed devoted to deſtruction: | 


but the incredible diligence of Charles relieved them; 
and, in the battle which enſued, four thouſand five 
| hundred Saxons were ſacrificed in the cauſe of free- 
dom to the indignation of the monarch. This vic- 
tory was, however, ineffectual; and Charles thought 
it prudent to attempt the re- eſtabliſhment of peace, by 
perſuading Hitikind and ſome chiefs to a permanent 
* and the adoption of the Chriſtian faith. 
The treachery of Taſſilon, who had 
: ſecretly encouraged the Saxons, ſeemed. 
now to require puniſhment. The camp of the Franks 
Vas already pitched in his dominions, when the abject 
duke ſecretly entered the royal tent, and ſolicited: 
mercy. Charles diſmiſſed him with a pardon, of which 
his firſt uſe was to extend his intrigues to the barba- 
ran Huns, the emperor of the Greeks, and the factious 
nobles of Aquitaine and Lombardy. At a he 
was ſurrendered by his own ſubjects, 


"Mp . b D. 787. 


and condemned to loſe his head. The 4 1 788. ; 
| ſentence was, however, changed into monaſtic con- | 


finement, and the principality of Bavaria acknows= 
ledged | the Sowernment of Charles. 
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The arne of France triuinhed oer i, 5. ww 

the Huns in Bavaria, and i in Italy over 

the Greeks, who had attempted to reſtore Adalgite, 

the fugitive ſon of Didier, to the throne of the Lom 
bards. Charles even penetrated the country of the | 
| Huns as far as Raal, or the Danube, and retired only 

from the inclemeney of the e and the GRO 

| of an epidemic diforder. 

At this period; Charles was ſhocked 4 bye the e diſcos 

| very of a plan laid for his death by his eldeſt fon Pepin: 

| impatient of the controul of his father and the rivalſhip 


— 


4 of his brothers. Pepin was arne Yor! by being . 
7 1 9 1 life of: 115 ous Pie 
» 5 


cee e e and by the 1 bsc 
other. The latter were; however, repreſſed by Alonſa 
king of Leon; and the Saxons;. by repeated defeats, 
were induced to ſurrender one third of their-armi to 
the uſe of the conqueror, at the ſame time conſenting 
to adopt the Chriſtian religion. But the Huns defended 
their country till their prinee was ſlain, and the people 
almoſt annihilated; when one tribe was, baptized, 
and acknowledged themſelyes the ſubjects of Aan 
4 - The iſlands of Minorca and Majorca, A 9. hs 
| convulſed by the diſſenſions of tie 14 7 
| Mooriſh chief, were next added to the 2 of 
France; and Charles, who was now generally called 
damen haas 4 taken ſome meaſures for de- 
7 fending 


Wwe * — > 
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fending his dominions againſt the northern rovers, 


who then infeſted the ſeas, paſſed the Alps, to revenge 
and ſupport the new pontiff, Leo the Thiid,, whoſe 
poſſeſſion of the holy ſee had been oppoſed with ſome- 
unuſual violence. Peace was ſoon. reſtored by his- 
preſence; and the grateful, pontiff honoured him with 


the title of Emperor, accompanied with the perſorm- 


ance of ſuitable ceremonies in the church of St. Peter, 
of which Charles affected to have been wholly igno- 
rant hefore the Ma crown was placed * his- 5 


ns overtures for a marriage with Chinlemagae, 5 


now a widower, were made by Irene, empreſs: of the: 


Eaſt ; who, however, ſhortly after gave her hand to 
Nicephorus, with whom Charlemagne conſented to: 


ſettle the boundaries of the two empires. A tranſient- | ; | 


peace was alſo made with the Normans, whoſe pira- 


tical depredations Charles had found. hae unable: 


whotly: to reftrain. w. „ ee 2198 
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dominions. Fo Lewis he gave Aquitaine, Gaſcony, 
and the Spaniſh March ;- to Pepin, his poſſeſſions in- 


Italy, and the country of the Griſons; and to Charles, 


his eldeſt ſon, Neuſtraſia, Auſtraſia, and Thuringia 


In the ſame year theſe domi nions were defended by 
their ſeveral princes. | 


2 he numerous and ſucceſsful defcents:of the- Nor- 
0 mans 


tution now induced him, in an aſſembly : 4 | 
held at Thionvilte, to make a final diſtribution of his: | 


I ID * ¹ * 1 
mans were now revived under Gadfeeyy and- Charle- = 
4 magne might, perhaps, in his old age, have ſeen his . 
kingdom ravaged by an irreſiſtible invader, had not: 
Godfrey fallen by the hand of a private aſſaſſin. 
| His ſatisfaction upon this event was embittered by: 
| the ſucceſlive deaths of his daughter Rotrude, of Pepin 5 
king of Italy, and of his eldeſt ſon Charles. Charle- 
magne's end now approached ; and, having aſſociated - 
his ſon Lewis with himſelf in the empire, he prepared 
for his death. On the twenty-eighth he 8 
of January, having received the admoni- a: 5M _ 
tion of a fainting fit on the preceding day, he expired, 
in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, and the forty-ſe>. | 
venth of his reign. His laſt words, © Into thy hands, 
Lord, L commend 8090 a announced Ag: fit 225 5 
which he died. 1 $54 8 
bee was of 4 robuſt. Sons anch: * has "Bi 
ſtature. His. vigour of body is well known; ank 
the complexion of his mind appeared in his patronage; +. 
ef literature, and his fondneſs for the company of the | 
learned, whoſe acquirements he could admire, though. - 
oppoſite occupations had in a great meaſure denied 
them to himſelf. He was patient under fatigues, and: - 
valiant in the time of danger. Humanity was a rare 
virtue in that age, and he did not poſſeſs it; nor, 
though he was tem perate in his diet, was he frag from. 
licentiouſneſs in love. 
The countries which, he added by „ to 1 > 
opus. of ＋ rance much exceeded his original do- 
e ; | : ; mains, 


mains, and he retained them to bis death. To theſe 


his ſon Lewis ſucceeded ; excepting only that Bernard, | 
the ſon of S had _ ee ae of + 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
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THE REIGN OF LEWIS, AND THE DIVISION OF THEY | 


EMPIRE "AMONGST "THE 'GRANDSONS OF CHARLES 
| MAGNE.. | 


* 


gardez and neee, ae i lebe 

Pepin, and Lewis, were the fruits. The eldeſt was 
aſſdeiated with his father in the emp mpire: the others 
had the governments of Bavaria and Aquitaine; a 


partition which was oppoſed by their uncle Bernard, 


4 D. s. 1 


| Upon the death of Squat in ch firſt- NG 
| his Teign, Lewis married Judith, deſcended from the 


nobleſt families of Bavaria and Saxony, but whoſe 


ambition was the curſe of her huſband and his 


After ſome years, in which the unfitneſs of I ts; 


for the arts of government was ſhewn, by his ſub- 
WWW omi 
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who. new not live; to cuſorcs:: e 
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| Charles, her ſon, was put into con 


W thaire had doomed his father to ſub- 

mit, again rouſed their pity for their monarch. 
Lewis, aſſiſted by Dreux biſhop of Mentz, was re- 
W ſtored to his throne z and Lothaire was compelled to 
implore the mercy of his father. Judith alſo was 
W recalled, and Charles was declared king of Neuſtria. 


VO the death of bs which happened ſoon after, 
4 Aquitaine, 


[> TE 
| nions, and his vain efforts to convert the barbaromm 
Warriors of Denmark, his queen In tt 


a ſon; whoſe birth was the more i mr mas ia 
of the diſorders which n 


His brothers Pepin and Las . the 43 125 


tion of the territory which was allotted for him out 


of the empire; the emperor, deſerted by his troops, 
| was made priſoner by his children; and, upon _- 
| arrival of Lothaire, the een was Horns 5 


to 2 convent. 


Lewis, however, by the repentance of Wes 


| was reſtored to his throne; and the empreſs, being 
| recalled, immediately depoſed him from his ſhare in 
che empire, and forced him to ſeek refuge with his 

brothers Pepin and Lewis. At the ſame time Aquiz | 
taine was taken from him by his father, and the im- 
perial dignity was reſtored to him by the Pope. The 
| people, now interfering in the diſ pute, depoſed the 
emperor Lewis, and elected Lothaire their ſole mo- 


narch; while the empreſs was ſent to a nunnery, and 


n tin a caſtle. 


But the humiliation to which Bhs ; 7 


p. 180 


tax 3 OT 8 


Ace, notwithſtanding the DYED of his two Tons; 
Was given to Charles, and his French dominions were 
Aided between Charles and Lothaire. 
The indignation of Lewis of Bavaria 
at this diviſion, the hoſtile preparations 
ah the Saxons, and the diſcontents of the commons 
of Aquitaine, mark the unhappineſs of the period in 
which Lewis le Debonnaire expired, and by his death 
increaſed the virulence of paternal diſcord. . | 
After a contention of two years, there enſued a 
| battle between the brothers at Fontenoy, in which 
Fell an hundred thouſand Franks. Lothaire and his 
nephew Pepin were in this battle totally defeated ; 
but the victorious brothers having retired: to their 
own-dominions, Lothaire rallied his ſcattered forces, 
and continued the war for three years; after which 
mutual weakneſs brought on a peace. 5 
Lothaire received for his ſhare all Italy, and the 
55 of country between the rivers the Rhone and 
the Rhine, the Meuſe and the Scheld; Charles had 
Aquitaine, with the country between the Loire and 


the Meuſe; and Lewis had Bavaria, with the reſt of 
Germany. 3 5 
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L THE REIGN OF CHARLES, SURNAMED THE BALD, o 
1 LEWIS THE STAMMERER, AND OF LEWIS AND 
8 CakLOM Ax. „% Te. 74 
1 Guang the Bald was the youngeſt ſon of Lo- | 
1 thaire; who, having been the means of a diviſi ion 

which for ever ſeparated the kingdoms of Germany 
a and France, reigned fifteen years in the dominions 
1 aſſigned 1 to him, a which he called Loetbaire, now Lor- 
8 T expired a ter a mo aſtic . ©, 

ain 3 and pi aft | n e- 115 46, 
; tirement of a few days. He divided | 
r his dominions amongſt three ſons ; but the death of | 
2 the two elder brothers left the greateſt 18 of their 
h dominions to Charles the Bald. ICs . 

The kingdom was at this time 

8 | A. D. 7245 #57, 
C haraſſed by the Normans on one I, 2 
d hand, and by the triumphant efforts of the Britons 
d for their independence. on the other. Lewis duke of 
d Brittany i in the mean time ſubdued the dioceſe of 
ft 


Rennes, and aſſumed the title of king, which his ſon 


Heriſpee maintained by | the defeat of Charles i in a 
bloody engagement. 3 
I) he diſtreſs of Charles v was now „ inffeaſed i do- 
| meſtic factions ſupported by Lewis the German, who 
marched an army into France, and was ſolemnly 
crowned by the archbiſhop of Sens, 


_ while Lewis was engaged 1 in repellin I A. D. 558, 859. 


an 


ee ee 


Solomon by a conſpiracy of his ſubjects was followed 


XY 


an invaſion of the Danes. Upon the approach of 
Lewis he however left the kingdom as * as he 
had advanced into it. 

The Normans, by the liberality pe 1 had 
obtained the country upon the banks of the Seine and 
the Somme; and Solomon, who had ſeized the throne 
of Brittany, having extended his devaſtations to 
Poictiers, Charles marched with a ſy uperior army into 
the country of the Britons, and was there totally de- 
feated, after a battle which laſted two days. The 
vanquiſhed king was contented to purchaſe the friend- | 


| ſhip of Robert le Fort, who commanded the army of 


the Britons, by giving him the duchy of France, 


which comprehended che Country, between the Seine 


and the Loire. 

The * of — provoked 2 
diſſenſion between the Normans of the 
Seine and the Somme; and ſoon afterwards, by the 
death of Lothaire king of Lorrain, ſeveral dioceſes in 


dhe ſouthern parts of France were united to that 
- kingdom, as well as Hainault, Zealand, and Holland. 
. German e of Lothaire fell to the 1225 


of Lewis. 


A. D. "Rs By the exertions of Charles in alliance 


with Solomon king of Brittany, an inva- 


-fion of the Normans was now repelled, and theſe ro- 


vers were compelled to purchaſe their retreat by the 
ſurrender of the ſpoil they had taken. The death of 


„ 


: by that of Lewis the Second, emperor of the Ro- 
mans; upon which occaſion Charles, anticipating the 


perial crown from the Bande of the 


activity of his brother Lewis the German, immedi- 
ately appeared in arms in Italy, and recerved the 1 im- 


Pope. 


into Champagne; and, though obliged to retire upon 


A. b,. | | 


In . of this anda; Lewis led an army 


the approach of Charles, he continued his hoſtile 


preparations till his death, which relieved his brother 


from a dangerous rival, both as a ſtateſman and a 


general. His dominions were divided between his 
three ſons, Carloman, Lewis, and Charles; and Lewis, 

being called upon to defend his ſhare from the ambi- 
tion of his uncle, defeated him in a pitched battle; 
from which Charles the Bald eſcaped, only to find 
the Seine ravaged by the Normans, and the 3 of 


Rouen in their poſſeſſion. 


Charles, though overwhelmed in Wye and mind 
by this ſucceſſion of misfortunes, aroſe from his bed 
of ſickneſs to defend the Pope from the continual 
attacks of the Saracens; but he had ſcarcely entered 
Pavia, with a few followers, before he found Italy 
already over-run by the army of Carloman, his ne- 


1 


phew, who claimed the imperial title. In his return 


to France, to collect his forces now become mutinous, 


Charles periſhed by the treachery of his phyſician 


Ledecias, reſigning his breath in a miſerable village 
De upon 


5 


0 0 


g A. D. 877. 


Rwy his ONE the throne of France. —_ 
| Lewis, ſurnamed the Stams 


ſhadow of ſoxercignty, while the nation groaned under 
the effects of a feeble and divided adminiſtration. 
| Richilde, the widow of the late emperor, and the 
ſtep- mother of Lewis, reſigned with reluctance, to 
the ſon of Hermontrude, the enſigns of royalty which 
her huſband had entruſted to her; and her influence 


50 ſtrengthened the diſcontented chiefs. 


Lewis received his crown from thes hands of * 
archbiſhop of Rheims. Pope John the Eighth, ambi- 


- tious of railing his ſon to the imperial dignity, but 


unable to reſiſt the arms of the duke of Spoleto (who, 
after reſigning his own pretenſions, ſupported thoſe 
of Carloman of Bavaria), abandoned Rome, and now 
found a ſhelter and a diſtinguiſhed reception in France. 


He preſided in a council at Troyes; where, among 


various canons to ſupport the epiſcopal dignity, it was ; 
_ ordained that all ſecular powers ſhould obſerve the 
TOY duc to 3 under * of excommu- 


„ nication; 


upon mount Cenis, i in the fty-fourth HE 
year of his age, and the ta Mn 


erer, be- 
ceeded to the throne of his father, 
Charles the Bald; but his abilities were very inade- 
quate to govern a kingdom already diſturbed by the 
ambition of his predeceſſor. He laviſhed the honours 
and eſtates of the crown to ſecure the attachment 
of the nobles, and was content to retain only the 


7 27 ) 
nieation; and all ok of whate! Y 


bidden to fit down in their preſence. ko ) mi — 
ſion. At the deſire of Lewis, the Pope repeated the a 
ceremony of his coronation, and with His. own We 5 
placed the crown on his head. | 


But his intereſt ſoon taught 8 to ſeek; 5 in be i 
friendſhip of the factious nobles, the ſupport with 


which the feeble power and ability of Lewis col 
no longer flatter him. He diſguiſed his deſigns from RE 
the king; - but at length returned to Italy, after hiving 

vainly « exhorted the nation to F 2 ner _ + 

| attacks of the Saracens. 5 „ Es 1 1 


Bernard marquis of Languedoc bad atreaty tonic 


againſt Lewis, who, advancing at the head of his army 
to chaſtiſe his diſobedience, was ſeized with a fatal 
diſorder. Perceiving his diſſolution was appro? 
he defired his ſword and crown might be delivered — 7 1 
to his ſon Lewis, and after : a en 2558 of HERES „ 
months he expired. . Lys 


France was now a to e "al con- 


fuſion. Lewis and Carloman, the iſſue of his firſt 
marriage, were ſurrounded by a factious nobility; and 
Adelaide, his ſecond wife, was pregnant of a ſon, 
afterwards named Charles, and who was branded 


with the appellation of Simple. The guardianſhip of 


the young princes had been committed by the late 
king to the duke of Boſon, who had married the 


daughter of Lewis the Second; to Hugo, ſurnamed 


. Abbot; to Thierri, who in the preceding reign | 


G2, - 


ng, 


had been appointed . and to Been 
count of Auvergne; men whoſe bold ambitious ſouls. 
now. prompted them to prey upon the power which i it 
Was their duty to protect. This influence was oppoſed 
by the abbe Goſlin, who had been a principal miniſter 
of Charles the Bald, and a long train of reſtleſs nobles, 
1 75 who, under an apparent concern for the welfare of 
France, invited Lewis of Germany to the throne; and 
While the faithleſs guardians aſſembled at Meaux, 
contending with each other for the ſpoils of the 
crown, a German N de the frontiers of 
the kingdom. 
Ihe ſteady prudence of Hugs one is his 
terrified aſſociates from acquieſcing in the claims of 
| ; the invader ; and the impending danger juſtified him 
in purchaſing the retreat of Lewis with that part of 
Lorrain which had been allotted to Charles the Bald: 
With a conſiderable territory in the Low Countries, 
the king of Germany acquired Toul, Metz, and Ver- 
dun; and the abbe Goſlin and his confederates were 
left to lament the perfidy of their ally. 
Carloman, the ſecond ſon of Lewis, had married | 
the daughter of the duke of Boſon, who prevailed on 
the afſembly held at Meaux to diſregard the inſtruc- 
: tions of the late monarch, and to aſſociate Carloman 
with his elder brother to the royal 
power. The two princes were accord- 
ingly crowned together. But the ambition of Boſon 
1 _—_ ne the exaltation of his daughter. By 
35 PRO | 
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and on the other beyond the lake of Geneva. Thus 


- ſubſequent congreſs at Gondreville on i=: 
which were preſent all the deſcendants of Charle- 
magne, the ſucceſſion of the royal brothers was rati- - - 
fed, and the king of Germany w was confirmed in the 

Js of Lorrain. 7 5 


(am) 


previous ban during his FOR I FEES of? he 
- ſouthern provinces, he had attached the clergy. and 
the nobility to his intereſt; and at an afſembly at 
Mante, which was attended by three archbiſhops, = 


twenty biſhops, and a number of counts, it was pro- 


poſed, as an expedient to redreſs the diſtreſſes of their 


country, to erect a new kingdom, and an inſtru- 


ment ſubſeribed by the aſſembly offered Provence to 


the abſolute rule of Boſon. The principality, 1 


nated Arles, thus offered, and which was readily ac- 


cepted, conſiſted of Provence, Lyonnois, Dauphane, 
Savoy, Franche Comte, and part of the kingdom of 


Burgundy, on one ſide ſtretching into Languedoc, 


were the ſons of Lewis deſpoiled, by the king of 


Germany and the duke of e of the A Py „ 


their territories. „„ 15 


Lewis of Germany x was as by 1 3 of FE 
Goſlin to break the late treaty, and onee more aſpire 
to the crown of France; ; and it is poſſible he might 
have reached it, had it not been protected by the in- 


tegrity and abilities of Hugo the abbot. The Germans 


vainly penetrated into the heart of France; Lewis 
had an interview with the young kingss and at a 
e Meuſe, at 


Dp + 1 


- 


(9). 


ien aud Carloman, ſtrengthened by Wein new 
ia: now led a numerous army through Bur- 
gundytochaſliſe the rebellious inſolence of the duke of 
Boſon. Aſſiſted by the forces of Charles king of Italy, 
they laid fiege to Vienne. But the princes were ſoon 


_ compelled to ſeparate. Charles was called to Rome 


to receive the imperial crown, Lewis marched againſt | 
the Normans, and the continuance of the 8 dhe de- 
volved on Carloman. 


Diſdaining the ſeverity of Be the nite - 


had ſurpriſed the city of Tournay, and extended their 


ravages along the banks of the Scheld. At Sancour, 


In Pieardy, they were encountered by Lewis. Nine 


thouſand Normans, with their. leader Guaramond, 
fell in the battle; the reſt enſured their ſafety by 
flight. If the victory of Sancour exhibited the cou- 
rage of Lewis, his moderation was equally conſpicu- 
ous, when, on the death of the king of Germany, he 
rejected, with a noble integrity, the crown proffered 
by the inhabitants of Lorrain, yielding to the ſupe- 
rior claims of the emperor Charles the Fat. 
Lewis, at the invitation of the duke of Brittany, 
- was proceeding againſt the indefatigable Normans, 
: when he was ſeized with a diſeaſe which compelled 
him to relinquiſh the enterpriſe. He returned to St. 
' Denys; where in the twenty-ſecond year of his age 
he expired, and not without a ſuſpicion of being 
poiſoned. The reftleſs temper of the nobles, jealous 


| of ys active virtues, renders the e probable. 


„ : Carloman | 


— 
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Gil received the ſudden intel-⸗ 
ligence of his brother's s death, and of his 
his own ſucceſſion to the undivided empire. of France; 


before the walls of Vienne; and leaving the blockade = 


A. v 282 884. 


of that place to his principal officers, lie marched at 


the head of an army aſſembled by his deceaſed brother 


to repel the northern invaders. They retired before : 
his ſteps; but they ſoon called him again to arms 


: and to conqueſt. The career of his glory was, how- 15 
ever, checked by peltilence, „ and by the ſtubborn © 


temper of his own people, and he was compelled to 
ſue for a ſhort. truce. He ſoon after received intel- _ 
ligence of the capitulation of Vienne; ; but, while he 


Was one day taking the diverſions of the chace, he was 
5 accidentally pierced i in the thigh by a javelin aimed _ 
at a boar by one of his attendants, and in a few day _ 
expired of the wound. The manner of his death is 


rendered ſtill more affecting by the generous, tender- 


neſs with which he endeavoured to ſcreen his unfor- 
tunate ſervant from public reſentment, act5iburing his 
wound to the fury of the boar. | 


The cauſe of Charles the Simple, the ſon of Lewis 


the Stammerer and his queen Adelaide, was now zea- | 
| louſly ſupported by Hugo the abbot; and though f from bo. 
his extreme youth it might have been expected that | 
the nobles, whoſe jealouſy had been rouſed by the | 
talents of their late monarchs, would have united to 

| ſecond his claims, they 1 to the throne Charles, 
1 furnamed: the Fat, the empty of Germany. | 


aw 
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10 avenge the death of Godfrey king of the Nor- 


mans, who had been aſſaſſinated at a treacherous i in- 
terview, a hoſtile fleet of ſeven hundred ſail entered 


the Seine, and extended their devaſtations to the very 
walls of Paris. The city was defended by Goſlin its 
biſhop, and by Eudes, the ſon of Robert the Strong. 
In three attacks the Normans were repulſed with 
great ſlaughter; and, as they retired from the fourth, 
_ a daring band ifſued from the gates of the city, and 
ſpread diſmay and death through the ranks of the 
enemy. The beſiegers had now recourſe to ſtrata- 
gem, and endeavoured to reduce by famine the people 
they could not conquer by arms. But the deſpair of 
the Pariſians was at length relieved by the appear- 


ance of Charles, Who led on a German army, and 


encamped within fight of his capital. He ſaved them 


from deſtruction only to cover himſelf with diſho- 


nour; for, though his forces could have overwhelmed 


the enemy, he was awed by the firmneſs of the 
Norman leader, who maintained his ſtation before the 
gates, and ſubmitted to purchaſe the peace which was 
already his own. In this baſe ſtipulation, his own 
treaſures being inadequate to the ſum demanded, 


part of Burgundy was abandoned to the Normans. 
_ Goſlin, oppreſſed by fatigue and anxiety, had ex- 


: pire d during the ſiege; but Eudes ſurvived to receive 
in the applauſe of his country, and the reward of the 
monarch, who beſtowed on him the title of count f 


Paris, the tribute of his ſervices. 
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from whom the unhappy Charles was compelled - 


months of diſcaſe and 2 


TT 33 1 
The hed of the emperor declined ch his repu- | 


| tation ; and on his return to Germany he betrayed 


ſuch ſtrong ſymptoms of a diſordered intellect, that 
he was formally declared, by the nobles of France , 


and Germany, incapable of holding the reins of go- 
vernment. The crown of Germany was given to 
Arnold, natural ſon of Carloman king of Bavaria, 


to beg his bread; and ſo rapid was the revolt of his 


55 ſubjects, that in three days he was left without even | 
a domeſtic to adminiſter to his infirmities. His im- 


mediate neceſſities were relieved by the biſhop of 


Mentz; and the ſcanty and reluctant ſupply of Ar- 


nold ſupported him through a few b 
5 A. N 388. 
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"CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


- — 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF CHARLES THE SIMPLE ro 15 


THE DEATH OF LEWIS THE FIFTH. _ 


— 


Au M ONG many 5 to the vacant Ss 
of France were Guy duke of Spoleto, Berenger duke 


of Frioul, Herbert count of Vermandois, Arnold king „ 


of Germany, and Charles the Simple the ſon of Lewis 
the Stammerer. But the popular voice was for 


Eudes, who had ſo honourably diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 


3 


es _ ans” - 


* 


1 e 


"Alnte of Paris, and who now, with a its of bo- 
- nourable, refuſed to embroil his country in civil war, 
and to uſurp the right of ſucceſſion from the infant 
| __ Charles; for whom he declared he would hold the 
ll - "crown only as a faithful guardian, and that the formi- 
dable claims of Arnold muſt be averted, by his free 
| - _ * conſent. The king of Germany was conquered by | 
hi | this generous conduct, and Eudes aſcended the throne 
BY upon the conditions he had preſcribed. 5 
1 4 $528 . * After a ſhort, turbulent, but glorious Foe 
1 reign, during which the nation was torn 
| by internal c cpmmotions, and aſſailed by foreign in⸗ 
vaders, Eudes reſigned the ſovereignty to Charles the ; 
Simple; who, feeble as he was in years and intellect, 
had been previoufly crowned at Rheims by Fougues, 
ll archbiſhop of that city. Under an oath of homage 
aud fidelity, Eudes retained only the country from the 
A Seine to the Pyrenees. He lived but a ſhort time to 
enjoy the tranquillity his moderation had eſtabliſhed. 
In the month of. January following he expired at 
Fere in Picardy, in the fortieth year of his age, beloved 
by the people, dreaded by the oppreſſive nobles, and 
eſteemed even by the Normans W 2 he had Yan- 
— quiſhed.. . 5-4 

At the death of his Ant for Arnold, who expired 
a few days after his father, his principality devolved 
| to the crown of France. 

But that extenſive territory had ſuffered te. 
able decreaſe under the weak government of the 


Hann | 


K 


n ee end 


„% | me” 35 * 
of ee 3 the diſtri of Burgundy, beyond mount 5 
ura, had calted into a kingdom by duke Ro- 
dolfe, who had extended; his ſary 0 over the. SOT: 7 
endently in Arles; eee the” 
remains 0 theſe dominions, was oppoſed: by the pre- 
tenſions of Herbert count of Vermandois, and Robert 
the brother of Eudes. By the death of Fougues, the | 
_ archbiſhop of Rheinis; who was aſſa ſſinated by Bald- 
win earl of Flanders, the monarch loſt an able coun- 
ſellor, who. m n Gans CR: b from: che i im- of 
rer dangers. Sr o JO Stn Ee ret EF OY „ 
Rollo, a Norman chick, entered the Seine; and SY Þ 
ſeſſed Himſelf of the city. of Rouen; and the diſtreſs EE 


geſted a treaty which ſhould give him tlie kingdom of 
Neuſtria, and the county of Brittany, on condition 
that he ſhould embrace chriſtianity, marry the:daughter 
of Charles, and pay homage for his principality. Rollo 
was baptiſed by the name of Robert, and eſpouſed the _ 


the noble Norman diſdained to proftrate himſelf bo- 
fore, and kiſs the feet of his ſovereign. One öf his 
guards was at length accepted as a ſubſtitute; WHho, 
unpractiſed in courtly delicacy, toſſed the royal foot 

ſo violently as nearly to overthrow the Fin; and t to 


_ endanger the neck. of Charles 
„„ ee the * of Robert, now OY 


rcailu abas nen 1 king BE I 


of Charles, ſeconded by the influence of Robert, ſug- a ; 


young princeſs; but, in the ceremony of inveſtiture,, LY 


03 


5 ſumed the title of duchy, and the northern invaders 
returned to tranquillity. 25 
| the death of Lewis king of EAHA laſtof 
the male line of Charlemagne in that country, the 
voice of the nobles called Conrad duke of Franconia 
to the throne; but Lorrain acknowledged the autho- 
rity of n as the laſt ne of the nee 


race. 
It was ſoon ee 0 the feebleneſs of Charles 


| er under the name of a favourite, a guide; and 
the arts of Haganon, a private gentleman, without birth 
or fortune, won his entire confidence; To him were 
given the government of the nation, and the hours of 
the prince; but, however unpopular he rendered him- 
- ſelf, he had penetration and fidelity. The powerful 
'  confederacy of the dukes of Normandy and France 
compelled Charles to diſmiſs his miniſter. But he was 
ſoon recalled; and Robert, who afpired to the throne 
which his brother Eudes had filled, no longer diſguiſed 
his intentions. He was crowned at Rheims, and en- 
camped with the troops of the conſederates under. the 
walls of Soiſſons. But, while in proud ſecurity he in- 
gulged in. the pleaſures of the banquet, he was ſur- 
priſed by Charles, who led on a few faithful followers ; 
and in the tumult of the conteſt that enſued he was 
june 19, Pierced by the ſpear of his enemy, whoſe 
. P. 943. attendants immediately diſpatched him. 
But the triumph of revenge was all that was allowed 
to Charles, _ was WE by the force of num- 
| bers, 


h 


ber by the valour of Hugo ſon of. che: * Re- 
bert; and by Herbert count of Vermandois, to retreat 
with the loſs of his baggag ane. nn, WO” 


<P> „ 7 z 
A new king v was ted A FT W 
5 be the confederates; and Rodolph duke 4. P. 926. 


of Burgundy, who had married Emma FO fiſter of 
Hugo duke of France, who was among the competi- 
tors for the throne, was crowned at Soiſſons. Charles, 
| forſaken by his people, was ſupported by Henry king 
of Germany, to whom he had offered Lorrainz and 
William duke of Normandy, who had ſucceeded his 
father Rollo, was inclined to his cauſe, which was now 
_ defeated by the treachery of the « count of Vermandois. 
Pretending to deſert the party of the new king, he of- 
| fered his ſervices to Charles; who, confiding in his 
promiſes, entered, with the few friends who till ad- 
4 hered to him, the county of Vermandois ; where he was. - 
N ſeized by the count, and impriſoned i in the fortreſs of 5 


Chateau Thierri. His queen Egiva with her ſon Lewis 


_ eſcaped to the court of her brother Athelſtan, king of 
England. Rodolph, thus confirmed on his throne, was 
| however ſoon. aſſailed by foreign invaders, and do- 


meſtic foes, whom it required all the vigour of his 


genius to ſubdue. His late affociates; refuſed the re- 
| Y wards they claimed for their ſervices, united in a con- 
FF Ffpiracy againſt him, and reſolved to reſtore Charles to 
the government. In this deſign they were encouraged 
15 Fe king of a and pope John the Ninth ; 
6 | . 


e 5 38 J | 

ut Fate conſpired with thei plicmals Rodolph, who, 

on the deach of the Pope, loſt a principal enemy. Henry 

vas ſeduced to his intereſt by artful flattery, his diſcon- 

_  tented nobles were gratified by the grant they had de- 

| manded, and Charles was delivered into his hands. 

The royal priſoner was treated with reſpect and liber- 

"oy bit he did not long ſurvive this confirmation of 
Oct. 9, his unhappydeſtiny. In the fifty-firſt year 

. b. 34. of his age, he expired at the caſtle of 
erz and though the weakneſs of his mind will 
not allow us to eee His mene . 
our pity. 

The remaining years of e were ein] dec 
marked with difficulty; and though he was ſucceſsfal 
cover the Normans of the Loire, and the Hungarians 

vo affailed the frontiers of his dominions, no effort 
of his policy could reftore the internal ſtrength of the 

8 . 15, kingdom. He expired at Auxerre in the 
* . 936. fourteenth year of his reign, and France 
was again expoſed to the ſhock of rival pretenſions. 
The claimants to the crown were Hugo duke of 
8 ſurnamed the Black, brother of Rodolph; 
. duke of France, the ſon of the deceaſed Robert; 

_ Herbert count of Vermandois; and Lewis, 8 
Dloutre-Aer, Beyond the Sea, or Stranger, the ſon of 
Charles the Simple. Athelſtan king of England 
pleaded the cauſe of his nephew; the duke of France 
was perſuaded, by William of Normandy, to relin- 
in his ambitious views in fayour of a prince to 
whom 


bet he was by mat 
archbiſhop of Sens was depu bg! | 
Lewis. The young prince ſoon after S Boy | 
logne, and was crowned” in the city of Jane 20% 
Laon by the archbiſhop of Rheims. 0 D. 936. 
Lewis was only in his ſeventeenth Ty 
when he whe the throne; non * v. 996 9492s 
very judiciouſly appointed miniſter, and committed i to 
him the government of the kingdom, Hugo duke of 
France. When the duke of Burgundy 'dared to vio 
late the public tranquillity, and to ſeize the city of © 
Langres, the duke of France reſented the Inſult at 
| the head of a powerful army, and compelled him to 
purchaſe peace at the expence of a great part of the : 
duchy of Burgundy. The hopes wich which 2 con- 
duct ſo ſpirited inſpired the French were ſoon clouded;, _ 
for the king appeared to have admitted a fatal ſuſpicion . 
of his miniſter, who, perceiving that he had loft the 
confidence of his ſovereign, retired from court. But $5 £8 
when the count of Vermandois ſurpriſed the city of 7 
Laon, the king had again recourſe to his councils. | 
His regard, however, was only aſſumed; for he 
ſeized the firſt opportunity of diſmiſling him. Lewis 5 
recalled his mother Egiva, and won over to his intereſt 1 5 
the duke of Burgundy, the archbiſhop. of Rheims, and 
the count of Poictiers. The duke of France formed * 
confederacy with the duke of Normandy, and the 
counts of Flanders and Vermandois, to whom Rhein 
ſurrendered; and their forces having beſieged ang 
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3 "THO Aa . the mediation of the 
Pope, conſented to a peace, 
1 D. TA. 94s But the death of the duke * BY 
mandy, who was aſſaſſinated at the inſti- 
| gation of the counts of Flanders and Vermandois, foon 
changed the aſpect of affairs. Lewis, having purchaſed 
the neutrality of the duke of France by the ceſſion of 
part of Burgundy, prevailed upon the Normans by a 
. promiſe of his friendſhip to reſign Richard, the infant 
ſon and ſucceſſor of their late duke, to his care. He 
was conveyed to Laon, and the intention of murder is 
imputed to his treacherous guardian. From the im- 
* danger he was preſerved by his governor 
Oſman, who eſcaped with him to the caſtle of Ber- 
nard count of Senlis. The avaricious deſigns of 
| Lewis now diſcovered themſelves in open violence. 
Entering Normandy with a powerful army, he pro- 
| ceeded to Rouen, while the duke of France penetrated 
Bayeaux. But the monarch, deceived by the ſubmiſſive 
declarations of Bernard the Dane, and the count of 
- Senlis, commanded Hugo to retire, and advanced with 
Bernard to repel Aigrol king of Denmark, who had 
landed in e to ſupport | the rights of 
Richard. 4 
5 Bernard, however, was faithful to the cauſe of the | 
| young duke; ; and, while the king was engaged ina con- 
1 ference with Aigrol, his army was ſuddenly aſſaulted, 
and routed by the Danes; and l himſelf was car- 
ried priſoner to Rouen. | 
| Fn i . After 


ED . * — . 


Ld % * 
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After; a year's 8 enters during 


which interval he had been ſurrendered A. o. E 45: e 
to the care of Hugo, the monarch was compelled to 
purchaſe his liberty at the expence of the city and dio- 
ceſe of Laon. The marriage of Emma, the daughter 
of the duke of F. rance, with Richard of Normandy, 
rouſed the jealouſy of the nobles, and the apprehenſions 


of Otho king of Germany. Lewis ſeized the opportu- 


nity of diſplaying his reſentment againſt Hugo, and 
during five years the French e were a a ſcene 
| of civil commot ion by HO. 
At length, after 10 1 of bofliliie;a 2 
| permanent peace was eſtabliſhed. But Lewis was not 
ſuffered to aſſert the authority he had gained; for, as 

he was purſuing a wolf, he was thrown from hin lcd: Jo 
and in a few days after expired, in the thirty-third - 


year of his age, and the nineteenth of his FFIghs).: 12755 
Lothaire ſucceeded to the throne of 
is father, in his fourteenth year, and 


was crowned at Rheims. In gratitude to Hugo, who, 
waving: his own pretenſions, had raiſed him to the 
_ throne, he gave him the province of Aquitaine; but, 


A. D. 954 955- 
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as from thence the counts of Poitiers had long derived 


the title of duke, William, the ſecond of that family, 

| reſented the injuſtice which thus wreſted from him his 

bereditary honours, and the lords of Aquitaine ſup- 

F N cauſe. Hugo, ſanctioned by the preſence of 

Lo thaire, inveſted Poitiers: but his mind, though ſu- 

| ing to perſonal fear, was not ſo to ſuperſtitious 
dread; 5 
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Burgundy. | 


* 1 r 
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Ling of Italy, and gave his ſiſter to C 


1 


wy 


Pry for, a violent clap of thunder wean: over his j 
tent, he raiſed the ſiege. William attacked him in his 


retreat; but ſuffered a total defeat, 1 15 er 


preſerved his .. 5 
eee He the fon 
od father of a king, finiſhed the career 


of Nos gory, aligning the cities and dioceſes of Paris 


and Orleans to his eldeſt ſon Hugh, ſurnamed Capet, 
whom he recommended to the protection of Richard 


duke of Normandy. The three younger, Otho, Eudes, 


and Henry, ſucceeded each other i in the e of - 


31. 5 VII 5 +» | 
A. D. 6. — 
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aid the rovers of the North, who, ungovernable in 


their rapacity, refuſed their conſent to the peace con 
_ cluded by Richard; and their retreat could be pur- 


chaſed only bythe treafures of France and Normandy. 
Lothaire was no ſooner releaſed from this diſtreſs, 


than his reſtleſs ambition urged him to oppreſs the 
| | young count of Flanders, whom the Normans pre- 5 
(ſerved from his deſigns. The king now ſought to 
"reſtore the declining grandeur-of his houſe by mar- 


riage. He eſpouſed Emma, the daughter of Lothaire 
onrad king of 
Burgundy. But this ſhort interval of peace was fol- 
lowed by years of war; and Lorrain, the ſubje& of 
diſpute between the T_ of F rance a r 


. rae W 


7 
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On this death of Otho the Second, 
the alliance between France and Ger- 
many being diſſolved, Lothaire, 8 to ſupport 
the claims of Otho the Third, entered Lorrain, poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of Verdun, and attacked Cambray;z 
but his ambitious hopes were extin- "Mah 4, 
guiſhed by death. In the forty-ſixth AD. SS —;:- 
year of his age, and the thirty-ſecond of his reign, 
he expired, not without a ſuſpicion of having been 
poiſoned by his queen; though the report F 
flowwed from the malice and ambition of n the 
brother of the deceaſed king. 1 


Lewis the F ifth, called Faineant, on 48 
of Lothaire, now occupied the throhe, D. fs. OY 1 
at the age « of nineteen. His youth and feeble capacity 
requiring the aid of a wiſe guardian, Hugh Capet had - 
been appointed by. the late monarch to that important : 
truſt. But the wiſdom and fidelity of the governory e du- 7 
ring a ſhort and diſturbed reign, were unable to in- 
ſtruct, or to reſtrain n, the prince, He drove his mother 
from court with contempt and infamy; ; and to her re- 
ſentment has been imputed his early death. Witb 
Lewis the Fifth, hated for his vices and contemned for 7 | 
his folly, expired the laft of the Carlovingian kings. 
The crown was now ſeized by the founder of a new 
dynaſty, whoſe wiſdom and moderation reſtored. the 
| vigour a and Pane of F rance. 5 ; 
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| CHAPTER THE SIXTH.” 


FROM THE ACCEs810N oF HUGH CAPET, To u 5 


Hen e CAPET, whom the voice _ 
of the nation preferred for his merit and 
power to his rival Charles duke of Lorrain, the uncle 
of the deceaſed king, now aſcended the throne, and 
annexed to the crown the dioceſes of Paris and Or- 
leans. He was proclaimed king at Nojon a few days 
July 5 after the death of Lewis, and was 
crowned at Rheims. Vet ſeveral of the 
1 betrayed, by their abſence from the coronation, 
their diſaffection to his cauſe; and it is probable that, 
had Charles rouſed himſelf from the natural dilatori- 
neſs of his character, and appeared immediately in 
arms, he might have eſtabliſhed his claims. But he 5 
waſted the hours in deliberation which ought to have 
been devoted to action; and while Charles heſitated, 
Hugh had received the crown, and led on a conſider- 
able force to humble the nobles that had refuſed him 
homage. The moſt conſiderable of theſe was William 
duke of Guienne, or, as he is ſometimes called, of 
Aquitaine; 3 but while the king, who had entered his 
| territories, inveſted the City of Poictiers, he was com- 
pelled to raiſe the ſiege by Charles, who had now col- 
lected a formidable army in Champagne. In his retreat 
the king was encountered by the duke of Guienne, 
| who 


A D. 5 


humbled by his late conqueſt, acqui- 
ecced, and Robert was crowned at Or 0% 922 5 
leans by the archbiſhop of Sens 51 "A 2 5 wp 


taken the city of Laon, and with it the 


—_ 
427 

»74 
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: who i ina ſhort and- bloody Sa Was deflated” 
and immediately made ſubmiſſion to his ſovereign; | 55 


| Hugh ſeized this moment of victory to ſecure. the 1 
crown to his family, and propoſe in an aſſembly of the 


nobles the aſſociation of his ſon Robert. The barons, : 


. Is” 


During this interval, Charies bad 
N D. 555 997. 
queen-dowager Emma, his implacable enemy. On the 
appearance of Hugh he retired within the walls; but 
afterwards by a ſucceſsful ſally, in which a conſider- ; 
able detachment of the king's troops were deſtroyed, | 
he compelled his enemy to abandon the feige. 
The city of Rheims, whoſe archbiſhopric had been 


given by Hugh to Arnold, the nephew of Charles, 


and the illegitimate ſon of Lothaire, as the price of his 


| defſertion, was afterwards betrayed by him to the duke f 
of Lorrain; and he led on the troops of his uncle. 


Hugh, to call the attention of Charles to the "a 
fence of Rheims, marched towards that city; and 
then ſuddenly changing his route, advanced to Laon, 
which he ſurpriſed by the intelligence of its biſhop. 
The duke and ducheſs of Lorrain, who with the 


archbiſhop of Rheims were taken priſoners, were ſent 


to Orleans, where they were held in an eaſy captivity 


for life. The duchy of Lorrain, however, was ſuffered 


— 
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— m 
; of Charlemagne became extinct. But Arnold, whoſe. 


perſidy had been betrayed. by the prieft to whom he 


had given orders to open the gates of Rheims, was 

degraded from his archbiſhopric; and the vacant ſee 
was beſtowed on Gerbert, a monk of Rheims. The 
Pope, John the Fifteenth, indignant at not being 
conſulted in this affair, reviſed the ſentence, and 
Arnold was again ſeated in the archiepiſcopal chair. 
He was ftill, however, detained in confinement by 
Hugh, who dreaded his N more nen dife 
pleaſure of the Pope. 


Though the vidiory near PoiQiers 


e of the woke. 


lity, i it was ſoon again exhibited i in a een of i in- 


teſtine wars. 
The count of Anjou . in a private 1 


ac he city of Tours, he was commanded by the 

king to relinquiſh it; and his haughty refuſal having 
provoked the meſſenger to aſk «© who made him a 
- count,” the indignant chief proved. in his anſwer the 


independent ſpirit of the barons. «Tell your maſter,” 
ſaid he, « the ſame who made him a king.” Conſcious | 


of the delicacy of his ſituation, and believing all at- 


tempts' to tranquillize theſe bold and reſtleſs nobles 


would be vain, the monarch ſuffered them to exhauſt 


their ſtrength in mutual conterition. Yet, while he 
remained a quiet ſpectator of their hoſtilities, he ſe- 
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cretly endeavou - 


of his life. In the fifty-ſeventi 


FF 
to extend the power of the crown. 
5 5 he: | 


1 1 
7 


In his reign, Paris became the ſeat o 
fortified” ſeveral advantageous ſtations 1 
tence of checking the incurſions of the N 
and a magazine of arms was erected at Abbeville. 5 
His prudence ſecured tranquilli ity for the remar̃ der 
rear of his age; and 
the tenth of his reign, he expired at Paris, tranſtnit⸗ . 
ting to bis ſon a 2 Uullet: e and an undiſputed 
throne. 3 250 
Hugh a though not. le by thoſe | 
ſplendid traits which mark the character of 4 hers, | 
was wiſe, humane, and temperate. In his apparel he 
was unaſſuming, i in his manners fimple, a 18 ns bis 
domeſtic f life amiable and in a6 8 e 2 25 
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FROM THE ACCESSION. OF ROBERT To THE. DEATH 8 
oF HENRY. CD 


| Aiſtinguihed FO Pg 
graces of his mind and perſon, was at 
the death of his father in his twenty-ſeventh-year,. nal 

menced his reign under the moſt happy auſpices. 
Reſpeed by the people, and revering and adopting 
ims of his father, the proſpect of felicity 


7 b. 996. 


— 


« 
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. which opened to him was obſcured by domeſtic anx- 
ety. His marriage with Bertha the widow of the 
count of Blois, who was related to Hugh Capet, was 
declared void by the pope, Gregory the Fifth; and nei- 


ther the ſubmiſſions of the monarch, nor the depoſi- 3 


tion of Gerbert and the reſtoration of Arnold to the 
ſee. of Rheims, could: avert this unreaſonable ſen- 
tence. The conduct which failed to appeaſe the Pope 
excited the reſentment of Gerbert ; who being ſoon _ 
after created archbiſhop of Ravenna, by Otho, aſſiſted 
at 2 council that annulled the marriage of Robert and 
Bertha. 'The monarch parted with extreme reluQtance 
from his amiable-conſort; and the death of Gregory, 
which raiſed Gerbert to the apoſtolical chair, did not 
alleviate his grief; for Gerbert refuſed to revoke the 
ſentence. Deſirous of heirs, Robert 
eſpouſed Conſtance, the daughter of 
William count of Arles; a lady whoſe beauty was her 
only perfection, and whoſe haughty and impatient 
- temper rendered the monarch as miſerable as the vir- 
tues of her predeceſſor Bertha, though. a deſtitute of 
youth and e had made him happy. _ 

The death of the duke of Bur- 
| | | gundy, the laſt brother of Hugh _ 
| Capet, Gabe tranquillity of twelve years, His 
dominions were diſputed by Eudes, his natural ſon, 

and to whom he had bequeathed the country of Beau- - 
vois; by Otho William, ſurnamed the Stranger, the ſon 
of his widow by her firſt marriage, and who ſupported 


A. D. ood | 


A. D. co. co. | 


i 


1 


his claims 1 a fictitious adoption af che. late duke ; 5 


and by Robert king of France, who urged his right to 
the inheritance of his deceaſed uncle. The force of N 
arms only could decide the diſpute; and after a conteſt 


of ſix years it terminated in fayour of Robert. Otho , 


William was compelled to relinquiſh his pretenſions 3 5 


| Eudes was allowed the country of Beauvois; and the 
king beſtowed 0 e and title of Fable e on his | 
ſon Henry. FEE e HE TE TO” 
A famine of five ſucceſſive years 
reduced France to great diſtreſs : one To 
third of the inhabitants are ſaid to bins oerithatls 2 
and, however the report may have been exaggerated, 
it ſerves to prove the ſeverity of the calamity. Every 
effort made by Robert to relieve the neceſſities of his 
people was ineffectual; and though he was himſelf 
exempt from the evils of famine, he was not ſecured 
from the miſeries of domeſtic contention. 'To ſoothe 
the temper of Conſtance, he had con- 45. enn 03 4. 5 
ſented, againſt the advice of his mi- | 


A. 5 1006, 1016. : 


niſter, to aſſociate his eldeſt ſon Hugh to the then . 
and ſuch was the unprincipled vengeance of the 
queen towards the counſellors who' had oppoſed her 
wiſhes, that one of them was aſſaſſinated by her e | 
even in the royal preſence. 2 
Yet Hugh had not long attained the 1 1 - 
when, unable longer to ſubmit to the tyranny of his 
mother, he appeared attended by ſeveral of the young 
noon in arms. The king, rejecting the violent mea- 
; | EL HE, 
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| ſures phipolid by the queen,. Weinen by remon- Mm 
ſtrances a ſon, who never afterwards deviated from 3 


filial duty. 1 

The conduct of Henry of | Ger- | 
many, and his diſcontented ſubjects 
the nobles of Lorrain, in ſubmitting their differences 


to the determination of Robert, bears the moſt ho- 


nourable teſtimony to his character. The monarchs 
had an interviewon the banks of the Meuſe; where the 


terms of reconciliation were concluded upon, and a | ; 
confederacy formed againſt pope Boniface the Eighth, # 
whoſe arrogance would probably have been humbled, 


had he lived a little longer. Henry died in the fol- ; 
lowing year, and the imperial dignity was offered to 


Robert ; but William duke of Guienne accepted the 


diſtinction which the prudence and moderation of his 
ſovereign had declined. The fickle temper of the 
Italians ſoon taught him to lament his indiſcreet am- 
bition 3 for, on the appearance of Conrad, who had 
ſucceeded to the throne of Germany, he was imme- 


diately elected, and ſoon . William to retreat 
before his arms. 


On the death of Hugh, whoſe virtues 


os 192% were now underſtood and efteemed, Ro- 


bert wiſhed to affociate his next ſon Henry to the L 


throne ; but her partiality for her younger ſon Robert 
urged Conſtance to oppoſe the meaſure with indecent 
violence, and the court was 2 ſcene of bitter conten- 
tion. The integrity of the oy was however proof 
againſt - 


| by the continued enmity of the queen, 


1 DO 36 51 5 | 
againſt the intrigues and the vehemence of his con- 
ſort: his eldeſt ſon was crowned at Rheims; z and Ro- 


bert, refuſing longer to oppoſe the juſtice of the deci- 
ſion, became e the on ect of his mother's 


B perſecution. 


The two princes, at length . AD. 1025 oY 
withdrew from court, and formed a mutual alliance 
of defence. Henry poſſeſſed himſelf of the caſtle of 
Dreux, and Robert of the city of Avalon in Bur- 
gundy. As the king advanced to chaſtiſe bis ſons, he 
was met by the abbot of St. Benigne; by whom being 
convinced that they had armed only againſt the per- 
ſecutions of their mother, he readily reſtored them to 
his favour, and the aſſembled forces were turned 


againſt the arrogant nobles who had dared to with- 


hold their homage from the ſovereign. 
In this expedition terminated a reign of 
_ almoſt conſtant proſperity, and a life of ſeveredomeſtic 
misfortune. Robert expired at Melun, amidſt the tears 
of his people, in the ſixtieth year of his age, and the 1 5 
three-and-thirtieth of his reign. 5 
The public happineſs may be chie fly attribatell to | 
his prudence and moderation. His private virtues 
would have ſecured him domeſtic comfort with a 
conſort leſs haughty and violent than was Conſtance. 
As it was, he was often reduced to envy the lot of his 


A. D. 1031. 


meaneſt peaſant ; and the loſs of the amiable Bertha - 
| was productive of a double miſery. The unprece- 
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_ dented en of his reign was lightly ableured by 
the rigour with which he puniſhed the reſiſting inha- 
bitants of Avalon, in the reduction of Burgundy; yet 


- when his people looked back to the ſanguinary princes 
to whoſe ſway they had been almoſt conſtantly con- 


demned, they might with juſtice e c We have 


loſt a father who governed us in peace.” 

Henry ſucceeded to the crown of his 
father at the age of twenty-ſeven, poſ- 
ins. the vigour of youth with the prudence and 
wiſdom of mature years. Yet the hatred of his mo- 


A.D. 1537. | 


ther ſtill purſued him, and raiſed a tempeſt which it 
required all his ability to withſtand. The counts of 
Flanders and Champagne, impelled by ambition and 
Intereſt, ſupported Robert in his pretenſions to the 
throne of his elder brother. The confederates relin- 


quiſhed half the city of Sens to the court of Cham- 


pagne, to purchaſe his alliance; and of that city, with 
Melun, Soiſſons, and the neighbouring towns, they 
poſſeſſed themſelves. Confounded, and unable to reſiſt 
this ſudden torrent of ill fortune, Henry, forſaken by 
his ſubjects, fled with only twelve attendants into 


Normandy; where he ſought and found a generous 
friend and ſupporter in duke Robert, whoſe treaſures 


and forces were employed in his cauſe. While the 
duke in perſon led on the Normans to conqueſt on.one 


ide of the kingdom, the king appeared on the other, 
and thrice defeated the count of Champagne, who _ 


with difficulty eſcaped with his life, Peace was at 


| length | 


CY 


length ceftorelt: by the mediation of Falk ovine TY 
Anjou; Conſtance fell a victim to the violence of her 
diſappointed paſſions; prince Robert received the 
duchy of Burgundy; and the ſubmiſſion of the counts 
of Flanders and Champagne was followed by that of 
the reſt of the nobles. Henry repaid the ſervices of 
the duke of Normandy by the duchies of Giſors, 
Chaumont, and Pontoiſe, and by that portion of tho 
Vexin which had till now belonged to France; and 
though this gift was an honourable teſtimony of his 
gratitude, it effected a lamentable e of, * 


dominions of the crown. „„ n 10 181 


Henry contracted himſelf. to 
Matilda, the daughter of the em- 


peror Conrad; but it is more than doubted whether 
the nuptials were ever conſummated; and in about ten 
years afterwards he married Anne, a daughter: 3 
Jeroſolaus, great prince or duke of Ruſſia, and Who 


A Danese. 103 06 1037. 


vas deſcended from the Roman emperors of the Eaſt. 


On the death of Rodolph, who with the title of king 
ruled the greater part of Burgundy, his dominions 
were diſputed by Eudes count of Champagne, and the 
emperor Conrad. Eudes, driven out of Burgundy by 
the arms of his rival, entered Lorrain, and took Bar: 
But he was ſoon after encountered by the duke of 
Lorrain, and his defeat was followed by his death. 


The conteſt however was continued by his two ſons; 


Thibaud count of Beauſſe, Touraine, and Beauvois; 7 
and e count of Champagne, who reſuſed to pay 
D 3 | 7 | homage, 


Ss 


- 


—— 


1 8 | RF .-- 
homage, and prevailed on Eudes, the youngeſt brother 
of the king, and who had been left without eſtabliſh- 
ment, to aſſociate in their cauſe. The troops of the 
confederates were routed by thoſe of Henry; Eudes 
Was taken priſoner to Orleans; Thibaud received a 
pardon at the expence of Touraine; the count of 
Champagne was happy to cede a conſiderable part of 
his territory to eſcape puniſhment : but the count of 
Meulan, who had united in this rebellion, was formally 
| attainted; and the forfeiture of his life and property 
was the firſt example of the kind in hiſtory, and diſ- 
plays the power which the erown had acquired. 
About this period Normandy was thrown into a 
Nate of anarciiy by the abſence of duke Robert, who, 
having undertaken a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, E1 
1 left the government of his dominions to his infant fon MK 
| William, whom his ſubjects had acknowledged as his 
| 3 heir; but the illegitimacy of his birth obſtructed his 
| | pretenſions. He had been recommended by his father 
to the king of France, and to the care of the duke of 
Brittany. The nobles however diſdained the rule of 
a child; and the mediations of the duke of Brittany 
$1 to reſtore the public tranquillity were uſeleſs to the 
country, and fatal to himſelf: for it is reported a flow 
poiſon was adminiſtered to him, which gradually 
ſubdued his conſtitution. The king took eben of 
{| theſe diſturbances, and ravaged the frontiers of 
mandy, burning the town of Argentan, and wg 


it the FOR fortreſs of Tilleres, £09 
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The death of duke Robert, Who 
A. D. ws 7. 1046. 
expired at Nice, on his return from 
the Holy Land, increaſed the public commotion. The | 
miniſters, who remained faithful to duke William, 
now implored the protection of Henry, whom they 
conjured, by the remembrance of his own misfortunes, 
to diſcharge to the ſon the obligations conferred on 
him by the father. The king complied with their 
entreaties. To vindicate the rights of the Norman 
prince, he again paſſed the frontiers; and, encoun- 
tering the revolted barons in the valley of Dunes, ob- 
tained a victory which eſtabliſhed the duke of Nor- 
mandy in his dominions. In this battle the king, 
thrown from his horſe in the fury of the charge, was 
ſaved only by the immediate aſſiſtance of his attend- 
ants. 1 
The 8 under different leaders, had cxntied 
their arms into Italy, eſtabliſhed an independent ſo- 
yereignty in Apulia, and extended their conqueſts to 
the kingdom of Naples and the iſland of Sicily. 
Henry ſoon after violated his newly-formed friænd- 
ſhip with William, and appeared always to e the 
aſhſtance he had given him. 

The ducal title was now diſputed bo William de 

Arques count of 'Thoulouſe, the fon by a ſecond mar- 
riage of Richard the Second, who had preceded as 

duke of Normandy Robert ſurnamed the Devil. His 

claim was ſupported by his brother the archbiſhop 8 

of nen, by Henry of France, and by the counts of 

h 4A Poitou 
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# Ra and FRET But the genius of William the 


Baſtard was ſuperior to this formidable Rey; 


the forces of Henry were compelled to retreat in diſ- 


grace; the king withdrew towards Paris, indignant 


at the victory of his rival, and burning to accompliſh 
his deſtruction; while William, who had ſubdued his 
rebellious ſubjects, refolved to e with eternal 
hatred his perfidious friend. | - 


A. D. 1054- 


ſubmit to the terms of the victorious William. 


1 conſtitution. of the king, though only in his 
= Gifey-fixth year, was viſibly declining : the chagrin 
_ occaſioned" by his defeat might probably conduce to 


this. Perceiving his diſſolution approaching, he aſſo- 


ciated to the throne the eldeſt of his three ſons. Phi- 
lip, though only ſeven years of age, was crowned at 
Rheims. Henry appointed Baldwin count of Flan- 


ders the en of the young prince. In the Auguſt 
5 following 


- 


Henry formed- a new alliance with 
Martel count of Anjou, and levied two 
armies to invade again the territories of Normandy. 
The command of one was given to his brother Eudes, 
whom he had liberated for that purpoſe : the other 
was led on by himſelf; and their united force threat- 
ened the deſtruction of his enemy. But the ſuperiority 
of his army only increaſed his confuſion : the troops 
he headed were inceſſantly haraſſed and frequently 
ſurpriſed; thoſe led on by his brother ſuffered a total 
defeat, with dreadful ſlaughter; the French were com- i 
pelled to retire from this unjuſt enterpriſe, and to 5 
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following the coronation the fears of the ng were 
juſtified; he expired in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, | 
and the thirtieth of his reign ; and the indiſcreet uſe 
of medicine is ſuppoſed to have accelerated his end. 
The character of this monarch, diſtinguiſhed for pru- 
dence and intrepidity, i is ſhaded by his attacks againſt 
the feeble youth of William.. But the firmneſs with © 
which he repelled 'the encroaching power. of pope 
Nicholas the Second, who in imitation of his prede- 
ceſſor (who. entered France and degraded. ſeveral. | 
biſhops, contrary to the wiſhes of the king) ſolicited «| 
to pay a ſimilar viſt, deſerved to have doen imitated 535 
by his ſucceſſors, 5 7 | 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


FROM THE REGENCY OF. counT BALDWIN To our + 
DEATH OF LEWIS THE SIX TH. | ; 


4 5 | 


Tur r regency of the kingdom, and the care of Che | 
young. Philip, might naturally have been expected by 
Anne his mother, and by Robert duke of Burgundy, . 
the 'brother of the deceaſed king : but the firſt he - 
thought unequal to the toils of government; and the 22 
ambition of the latter, who bad once already aſpired PT 
to the throne, he dreaded. The noble qualities of 446 
Baldwin count of Flanders juſtified Henry” s election 
| of him to the Important office of regent. Anne acqui- 
: Lo | 11 5 . 
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efced | in the 4 en and gave her hand to the count 


- 


of Valois, upon whoſe death ſhe returned to Ruſſia. 


Baldwin was equally the guardian of the crown and the 
friend of the people; and, amid the cares of govern- 


ment, beſtowed on the young prince ſuch an education 
as might tend at once to his own happineſs, and that 
of the nation he was to rule. The people of Aqui- 


taine, who had preſumed on the youth of their king, 


. were puniſhed by the vigorous arm of Baldwin. 


The adminiſtration of the count did not, however, 


wholly eſcape cenſure ; he was condemned for ſuffer- 
ing ſo formidable a neighbour as the duke of Nor- 
mandy to enlarge his dominions, and achieve the 


conqueſt of England. Whatever might be his mo- 


tives for this conduct, it was productive of fatal con · 
ſequences, and a ſeries of deſtructive wars. 


The period i is now approaching which united En- | 
gland with Normandy; and as the affairs of France 


and England were after that event involved in one 
complicated ſyſtem, it is neceſſary to give a light 
ſketch of the circumſtances which luſtrate the con- 


queſt of England. 
On the diſſolution of the Roman oovernmnt In 
Britain, the iſland was ſucceſſively haraſſed by the 


Scots, the Picts, the Danes, and the Saxons. Of 


theſe, the conqueſts of the latter were permanent, and 


the Saxon heptarchy was founded. The ſeven inde- 
pendent thrones that compoſed this heptarchy were 
united, in little more than three centuries, under Eg- 


6 VF bert; 


(59) ” 


bert; and when Willam firſt aſpired to the throne, it 
was occupied by Edward, ſurnamed the Confeſlor, 
whoſe partiality for him might aſſiſt the report that 
he had bequeathed him his crown. Emma, the ſiſter 
of Richard of Normandy, was the mother of Edward; 
and, when the Danes compelled the Britiſh prince to 
fly, he found a ſhelter in the court of Normandy. 
Attached by the ties of blood and gratitude'to his pro- 
tector, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe he would have pre- 
| ferred him to an aſpiring ſubject, whoſe father had 
imbrued his hands in the royal blood of his brother, 
and whoſe own popularity increafed the enmity of the 
king. But William was abſent in Normandy when 
Edward expired; and Harold, the fon of earl Good- : 
win, immediately aſcended the throne. William dif- 
dained to diſguiſe his ſenſe of the injury, or to yield 
his lofty hopes; and the refuſal of the ſceptre, which 
2 demanded in a formal embaſſy, was the ſignal for 
While Harold was in the north, repelling the 
are e of Harpager king of N orway, A | 
landed at Pevenſgy in Suſſex. Harold 
was recalled from a glorious victory to 
oppoſe this formidable enemy. The fatal battle of 
Haſtings, which was fought on the fourteenth of 
October, and in which the native valour of the En- 
gliſh was very unequal to the diſcipline and artful 
manceuvres of the Normans, eſtabliftiec the dominion | 
of William. Harold fell in the engagement, pierced 
in the brain by a random arrow; and thus the Britiſh 
5 „ crown, 


A. D. 1666. 


T6 


crown, hin had been e worn by a . 5 
for five hundred n was in one day fransſerrod to a 
Norman. 8 
Dn the death of 5 count * F a 
| which happened ſoon after the conqueſt 
of England, Philip, in the fifteenth year of his age, aſ- 
ſumed the peaceable government of his kingdom; but 
the miniſters, whom the wiſdom of Baldwin had ſe- 
lected, were no longer ſuffered to influence the coun- 
cils. Philip, adorned with every uſeful ſcience and mar- 
tial accompliſhment, was deficient in the virtues of the 
heart, ons oben bbs 
His were not: ths: vices of a W 1 but the 5 
mean and odious propenſities ofa treacherous and ava- 
ricious nature. Of avarice he ſoon gave an inſtance in 


the diſpute between Geoffry and Fulk, the ſons of the 


BY, D. 1c67. 


deceaſed count of Anjou, and who contended for the 


. territories of their father. Fulk having by perfidious 
artifices deprived his elder brother of his paternal | 


_ - rights, Philip, deſerting the cauſe of Geoffry, ſuffered | 


- Fulk to retain them on receiving a ſhare of the plun- 
der. Of perfidy and ingratitude he afterwards diſplayed 
aftriking example in his conduc towards the deſcend- 
ants of his late wiſe and careful governor, the count of 
Flanders. His eldeſt fon Baldwin, not contented with 
his inheritance, the title and principality of F landers, - 
_ _ invaded the territories of his younger brother Robert, 
count of Frize; and Baldwin dying in battle, the victor 


ſeized on Flanders. T he widow, with her two ſons 
A | 


Arnold and Baldwin, fought Sid Foun vhoſyitable: res. 
treat in the court of Philip, who received her with every 
profeſſion of regard. At the head of anumerous armyhe 3 
entered Flanders to defend her cauſe: but in a battle 
near St. Omers, in which the young count Arnold fell, 
the Frenchſuffered a deciſive defeat; and from thatmo- 
ment Philip abandoned the deſolate widow and orphan 
to theirown ſorrows. Henry the Third of Germany, to 
whom diſtreſs induced them to apply, armed in their 
ſupport ; but the ſmiling proſpect of the young count 
was again obſcured by the cruel policy of Philip, who 
when he engaged to marry Bertha, the daughter of the 
counteſs of Frize by a former huſband, promiſed to 
maintain the uſurper Robert in his poſſeſſions. Bald- 
win was overwhelmed by the confederate armies, and 
was compelled to relinquiſh Flanders to his. uncle, 
while he himſelf retained only the diſtrict, and the ; 
title of count, of Hainault. „„ 
The wars of Philip againſt William, 1 who had ex. 
changed the opprobrious name of Baſtard for the ho- 
nourable one of Conqueror, were equally ſucceſsful, - 


In the expedition of the king of England againſt 8 


Hoel duke of Brittany, who had refuſed him homage, 


he was compelled to retire with the loſs of his bag- 5 


gage; and the terms of peace were dictated by the 
king of France. Robert, the eldeſt ſon of the Con- 
queror, having revolted in Normandy, was encou- 
raged in his diſobedience by Philip, who gave him the bh 
town. of bs in the e where he was 
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beſieged by William. In a fally from the town, the 
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pummel of the ſaddle, and a contuſion 
he received proved fatal. He expired at 


hereditary valour of Robert was diſplayed. in the 
thickeſt of the battle; and the king of England, 
whom he had unhorſed, would have fallen by the hand 


of his ſon, had not his voice revealed him. Robert, 


ſtruck with horror at the crime from which he was 


cus preſerved, raiſed his father from the ground, and 
ſeated him on his own horſe; and the pardon 15 the 
9 monarch was the reward of the ſon. 


The hoſtilities which had been for ſome years ſuſ- 
pended were renewed by a jeſt of Philip. The corpu- 
lency, of William, who was indiſpoſed, occaſioned the 


FP ; obſervation Although William is ſo long lying-in, 


1 doubt, when he comes abroad, he will be as big as 
ever.” The Conqueror replied, alluding to the cuſ- 


tom of lights being carried by women when churched, | 
ce It will not be long. before I go abroad; and let Philip | 


know, that ſo many lights ſhall be carried at my 
churching, as ſhall enlighten all France, and make 


him repent his jeſt.” 


William ſoon after rigorouſly fulfilled his woe 


He landed with a numerous army in France, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the town of Mantes, and conſigned it to the 
flames; but, as he withdrew from the heat of the fire, 


his horſe, in leaping over a ditch, threw him on the 
1 D. 1087. 


Rouen ſoon after. | 
The dominions of the late king were calc 


by 


f 


6 


"CT 


by his three ſons. The ſecond of thes, William Rufus, $9, 


had been recommended by his dying father 'to the 
throne of England; but he perhaps obtained it 
through the attachment of Eudes, the miniſter of his 


deceaſed parent, who gave into his poſſeſſion the 


royal treaſures, more than by the reſpect of the people 


to the wiſhes of their late ſovereign. Robert, the 
eldeſt, ſucceeded to Normandy and Maine; and to 


Henry was bequeathed only a ſum of money. But 
Rufus, not contented with a throne, ſoon after invaded 
Normandy ; and Robert, who was but feebly ſup- 
ported by the king of France, was compelled to cede 


Eu, Feſcamp, and Cherbourg, that he Sg retain 


the ſmall remains of his territories. 

A marriage formed upon intereſt 2 105 = 
vas now diſſolved by caprice. Philip 
obtained a divorce from Bertha, the daughter of cha- 
counteſs of Flanders, under a pretence of confangui- - 


nity; nor could his children, two fons and a daughter, 
avert the fate of their mother : ſhe was baniſhed to 


| Montreuil, where ſhe died of a broken heart. Philip 
next demanded the hand of Emma, the daughter of 


count Roger, brother to the duke of Calabria. Richly 


adorned with jewels, and largely portioned, ſhe came 
to the French court; but, though the lady was difmiſſed, 


her riches were detained | The king had been capti- 
vated by the wife of Fulk of Anjou, whom he had 
formerly aſſiſted to diſpoſſeſs his elder brother of his 


, Inheritance, Her vanity gratified by the addreſſes of a 


monarch, 


1G . 
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b 
ith; ſhe quitted her huſband, aged ood 4 inoroſe; 
and followed' her royal lover to Orleans. Such was 
the aſcendancy ſhe acquired over Philip, that he ſoon 
after married her. But ſo flagrant a conduct rouſed 
the thunders of pope Urban the Second, who pro- 
nounced a ſentence of excommunication againſt the 
king, unleſs he ſeparated from Bertrade. He promiſed 
: ſubmiſſion; but perſevering in his criminal intercourſe, 

a ſecond council aſſembled at Clermont, and IT 
| | . ber to the RAIN of excommunication. | d 
| 1 * D 3 In this council Urban firſt eat 
£ Es the deliverance of the Holy Land. The 
enthuſiaſtic eloquence of Peter the Hermit had al- 
= ready prepared theauditors of the pope, and the roman- 
| | | er was nowdiffuſed through all ranks of perſons. 
| | - . The loud exhortations of the Roman pontiff were- 
interrupted by the united voice of thouſands, who. 
__ cried out, «God wills it, God wills it.” 4 It is in- 
deed the will of God,” replied the Pope; © and let 
this memorable word, the inſpiration ſurely of the Holy 
Spirit, be for ever adopted as your cry in battle, to ani- | 
mate the devotion and courage of the champions of 
Chriſt. His croſs is the ſymbol of your ſalvation; 
wear it—a red, a bloody croſs—as an external mark 
on your breaſts or ſhoulders, as a pledge of your ſa- 
cred and irrevocable engagement.“ 

The propoſal was eagerly adopted; the croſs was 
worn on the garments of both clergy and laity, who 
ſolicited the Pope to march at their head. The pru- 
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dent Urban Wenule the honour; FTIR] is gichſel 
who were diſqualifed from joining the cruſade, to 
aſſiſt their brethren with prayers and alms; and the 
departure of the champions of the croſs was fixed to 
the feſtival of the ene hs fſeemth of —_ 
of the enſuing year, -- 75: = | 
A multitude of above 8h be A. D. 
| of both ſexes were led towards the Holy © ue. 
Land by Peter the Hermit, who was followed by | a 
monk Godeſcal, whoſe exhortation had collected fif- 
| teen or twenty thouſand German peaſants. T wo 
| hundred thouſand of the dregs of the people, Who 
indulged themſelves in every kind of licentiouſneſs, 
d loſed the rear. The greater part of the people ſunk 
under the fatigue of their march, and the cravings of 
hunger and thirſt: thoſe who paſſed beyond Conſtan- 


tinople, ruſhing on the Turks, fell into their ſnares: #7 FH 


but Peter the Hermit, in the court of Byzantine, 75 


awaited in ſecurity the arrival of his noble brethren. 


The chief among theſe was Godfrey of Bouillon, who 
in the tranſient hour of victory ſat on the throne of 
Jerusalem; Hugh count of Vermandois, brother to 
we king of F rance; and Robert duke of Normandy, 
3H who mortgaged Normandy, during his abſence, to 
Rufus, for only ten thouſand marks, which were to 2 


Y | ſupport. him in this expedition. Neither William 
nor Philip joined in the cruſade. The former was 
endeavouring to achieve conqueſts by ſueceſſive ex- 


| N in Scotland, n and the county of 


W - x 


0 
Maine; and the latter was detained by his licentious 
paſſion for Bertrade, and the penalties of excommuni- 
cation were a third time denounced againſt him. His 
difficulties were partly relieved by the death of Bertha 
his queen, and by the acquieſcence of the count of 
Anjou, who reluctantly relinquiſhed his abandoned 
wife for the treaſures of royalty. The Pope at length 
granted a partial abſolution, and Bertrade continued | 
at court. | 5 
But while Philip 5 himſelf to vicious al : 
fares, every province of his kingdom exhibited a ſcene. 
of anarchy, and the barons decided their private quar- WM 
rels by force of arms: but the effects of the father's, B 
folly were counteracted by the virtues of the ſon. , K 

Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Philip and. Bertha, was, 
aſſociated to the throne at the age of twenty years. 

Affable, vigilant, and active, he was beloved by the 
nation as much for his private virtues as for the wiſ- 
dom of his adminiſtration. With a ſpirit of enter- 
prize, and a prudence which is ſeldom attained even 
© by the experience of age, he reduced the haughty 
nobles to ſubmiſſion, compelled them to relinquiſh 
the lands they had unjuſtly ſeized from the church, 
and redreſſed the grievances of their dependants. A 
marriage which had been early contracted between 
Lewis and the daughter of Guy count of Rochefort, 
was declared null by the Pope. The father, reſehting 
the acquiefcence of Lewis, revolted; and, encouraged 
by the count of FRIES. . the country, 
and 


EG 1-- 
and depoſited the ſpoils in the caſtle of Gournai, 


Lewis, with a ſmall army, haſtily inveſted the caſtle; 


and giving battle to the confederate forces, a glorious 
victory which he obtained diſſolved the conlederny, - 
and put him in poſſeſſion of the fortreſs. = 
Lewis, however, was the object of 
Bertrade's hatred and perſecution. Be- 
lieving him to be the only obſtacle to her own ſon's 5 
ſucceeding to the throne, ſhe employed every art to 
ruin him in the affections of the king, and even me- 
ditated his death. Lewis, to avoid her dangerous en- 
mity, having obtained permiſſion to viſit England, was 
received by Henry (who had ſucceeded to the crown 
on the death of his brother, William Rufus, to the ex- 


A. D. neg. . 


5 cluſfion of William of Normandy) with every teſti- 


mony of regard. It is reported, that while he was at 
that court a letter ſubſcribed with the name of Philip 


was received by Henry, requeſting that Lewis might 


be detained in confinement, or his return prevented by 


death. Struck with horror and indignation, Henry 
evinced his regard for his gueſt by delivering to him 
the letter. On his return Lewis in vain demanded 


| | | | juſtice; the king, ſubdued by his paſſion for Bertrade, 


- was ſatisfied with diſowning the ſignature, and took 
no meaſures to diſcover the author of the fraud. 
But the daring wickedneſs of Bertrade was auer 
to ſhame, or the dread of puniſhment ; and ſhe con- 
trived to have poiſon adminiſtered to Lewis. Aſter 
his conſtitution had for a long time ſtruggled with 
„ the 


of Tripoli. 


4. D. 1109. 1113. 
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the powerful ee and the ableſt 581 had : 


deſpaired of his liſe, he was preſerved by the {kill of a 

ſtranger. His patience, however, was now exhauſted; | 
he armed in defence of his life; and Bertrade would 
probably have been facrificed to his juſt reſentment, 


had not her tears, and the faſcinations which had al- 
ready ſubdued Philip and the count of Anjou, arreſted | 
bis vengeance. Lewis gave her his pardon 3 ; and ſhe 


ever after pretended to deelare that he alone was 
kale of the kingdom he had preſerved. 

Philip did not long enjoy this return 
of tranquillity. He expired at Melun, in 
the fifty-fifth year of his age, and the forty-ſeventh 
of his reign, deſpiſed by his people, and probably 
lamented only by Bertrade. However deficient in vir- 
tues, he poſſeſſed theendearing qualities of courteſy and 
compaſſion; and his vices were ſometimes forgot in his 
agreeable manners. Lewis was the only remaining ſon | 
of Bertha. Henry died young; and Conſtantia her 
daughter had firſt married the count of Troyes, and 


A. D. 1103, 


afterwards Bohemond, prince of Antioch. The chil- 


dren of Philip by Bertrade were, Philip count of 


Mante, who died without iſſue, after having confiſ- 


cated his eſtates for rebellion; Florence, who left only 
a daughter; and Cecilia, who was ſucceflively the 
wife of Tancred prince of Antioch, and the count 


Lewis the Sixth; Sand 5 
Groſs, on the death of his father im- 
mediately 


5 and Lewis, concerning the fortifications 


mediately aſſumed the government, and was 3 = 
at Orleans by the biſhop of that city. The preten- : 


ſions of the turbulent barons ſoon diſturbed his reign; 
but they were again overcome by his arms; and at 
length the juſtice his conduct exhibited won the 
affections of his ſubjects. But his territories, notwith- 
ſtanding his title of king of France, ſcarce equalled 
thoſe of the duke of Burgundy ; for his more imme- 
diate ſway was confined to Paris, Orleans, Eſtampes, 
| Compeigne, Melun, Bourges, and a few other bined 
| too inſignificant to be mentioned. 

A diſpute between Henry of England 


of Giſors on the Epte, led to open hoſtilities. The 
monarchs oppoſed each other in perſon: victory de- 
cided for France: peace enſued; and Lewis accepted 


the homage of William the ſon of Henry for the . 


duchy of Normandy,  _ | 

The nobles of Normandy again 1 N the . 
putes of the two monarchs were again adjuſted; but 
the terms were very diſadyantageous for Lewis. 
| Lewis ſolicited and obtained the hand _ at 
of Adelaide, the daughter of the count 
of Savoy; a ſenſible and amiable princeſs, whoſe good. 


A.D. 1726.5 


8 qualities endeared her to the nobility, and contrĩ- 8 
MF | buted to ſoften the anxieties which Lewis was 


doomed to ſuffer. Burning with impatience to re- 
cover the glory which Henry had won, Lewis liſtened 
ik pleaſure to the . of prince William, | 
who 


A. D. 1114. 
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who implored him to deliver his father, Robert of 
Normandy, from the impriſonment in which his 
brother Henry held him. Pity now united with in- 
tereſt in the heart of Lewis; and he ſcarce heſitated 
to ſupport the cauſe of William, whom he adviſed to 
attach to his intereſt the nobles of Normandy, and 
particularly the counts of Flanders and Anjou. The 
negotiations of the prince were ſucceſsful; and Lewis 
having received a peremptory refuſal to his demand 
of the liberty of Robert, the people of Normandy 
immediately proclaimed William their duke; and, 
with the barons, flocked to his ſtandard. 
The counts of Flanders and Anjou led a formida- 


ble army to the gates of Rouen; and Henry, aſto- 


niſhed at the revolt of Normandy, was embarraſſed 
by the dread of domeſtic conſpiracy. But he pre- 
ſerved the fortitude which ever diſtinguiſhed him. 
Inſtead of ſoliciting an inglorious peace, he diſputed 
every inch of ground; and the diſtributions of his 
treaſures ſeconded the force of his arms. The count 
of Anjou and the duke of Brittany deſerted the cauſe 
of William, and the count of Flanders was killed.in 


a bloody battle. Lewis perſevered in the enterprize ; 


and, as he advanced to ſeize Nojon, he was ſurpriſed 


by the Engliſh army in the plains of Brenneville. 


His vanguard, led on by the gallant William, 
charged with reſiſtleſs fury; the Engliſh forces were 
broken; and Henry himſelf was ſtruck to the ground 
by a Norman warrior: but he roſe with new vigour, 


1 


| and laid his adverſary at his feet. After a day i in 
which fortune had alternately flattered either army, 


and in which the valour of the rival monarchs was 
equally conſpicuous, victory declared for Henry and 


Lewis, a victim to his own raſhneſs, be e on 1 
with difficulty to Andeli. | 


The ftrength of the confederates . 
A. D. 1118. 
being now conſiderably decreaſed, the 


mediation of the Pope was accepted; Henry again 


dictated the terms of peace, and returned in triumph 


to England. But the ſhouts of victory ſoon ſunk into 
the ſighs of domeſtic calamity. His ſon William, the | 


heir of his crown and virtues, was ſhipwrecked, on 
his paſſage for England, upon the coaſt of Norman- 


dy ; and periſhed with Richard, a natural fon of Hen- 
ry, and a numerous and noble retinue. 


The reſolution of the hero was loſt in the feelings 


of the father; and from the moment in which Henry 


received the fatal account, his countenance was 


overſpread with a ſettled gloom. 

The death of the king of England's A. D. 1220 
fon revived the hopes of William of 
| Normandy. The nobles were eager to receive him, 


as the laſt repreſentative of their ancient dukes ; and 
the policy of Lewis now ſupported his cauſe. The 


count of Anjau, whoſe alliance with. England was 


totally diſſolved by the death of prince William, gave 


his ſecond daughter Sybilla to William of Normandy, 


with the county of Maine, But the marriage was 
afterwards 


— 
= 


Aer eerde NP} void, 1 8 of conſan- 
guinity, by pope Callixtus the Second, whoſe niece 
was the queen of Henry of England; and William 
was compelled to refign, with his wife, the county of 
Maine. He was equally unfortunate in his expecta- 
tions of Normandy. The vigilance and activity of 
Henry ſurpriſed and overcame the conſpirators before 
they could collect their adherents; and the emperor 
of Germany, at his e prepared to invade 
France. 5 | 
At this dangerous period, the "FAY 
| of the crown flocked round the ſtand- 
[ap of Lewis; and the celebrated oriflame, the ban- 


= D. 1124. 


54 ner of St. Denys, was now firſt diſplayed. An army 


of two hundred thouſand men compelled the emperor 
of Germany to retire: but when Lewis would. have 
led this formidable force againſt Henrę in the cauſe 
of William, his expectations of victory were defeated 
by the jealous barons, who refuſed to oppoſe the king 
of England, believing that their ſecurity dpended.on 
his retaining poſſeſſion of Normandy. 5 
On the death of the emperor of Germany a peace 
| was concluded between Lewis and Henry ; which, 
| though nominally kept, was continually violated in 
; 6) cauſe of their vaſſals. 1 
4 114 448. On the death of Charles of Den--- 
£94 3 55 who was aſſaſſinated at Bruges, 
as principality of Flanders, in which he had ſuc- 
| ceeded his only Baldwin, became vacant, and was 
En: claimed 
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claimed by che FI of Mons, al "ey the. count of 
Alface. The king of France determined to beſtow 
it on William of Normandy; and-the king of En- 
gland ſupported the pretenſions of the count of Al- 
face, In a battle fought. by the rival princes near 
Alort, the valour of William triumphed over his ad- 
verſary. But his evil genius prevailed even in the 
moment of conqueſt; he received a wound in the 
hand, which terminated in a mortification: and, on 
the death of the unfortunate William, F landers ſub- 
mitted to the count of Alſacgdtde. 
Henry, on the death of his eldeſt ſon i 
Philip, a prince of very promiſing vir⸗ 
tues, and who was- Killell by a fall from his Bat 50 
ſociated his ſecond ſon Lewis to the throne. He was 
crowned at the age of twelve years by pope Innocent 


the Second, and with a Precipitancy occafioned by the 
cabals of the nobility; who, dilliking the rigorous but 
juſt adminiſtration of the king, meditated to introduce 
a new family to the throne. 
Yet the advantages of a govern- F 
. 1130. 1137. 
ment invariably directed by juſtice 
and the law, at length won that confidence 
from the nobles which they had refuſed to 
the predeceſſors of Lewis; and even the count of 
Champagne forſook Henry, and attached himſelf to 
Lewjs with a firm fidelity. But the monarch was not 
ſuffered long to enjoy the tranquillity ſo lately eſta- 


bliſhed: his life 1 was facrificed to the corpulency of - 
o his 


| A 28 1729. 
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his edu On his death · bed he drew his ring from 
his finger; and, giving it to his ſon, conjured him to 


remember, that the ſovereign power with which it 


inveſted him, was 2 public truſt devolved on him by 
Providence, and for the exerciſe of which he muſt be 
accountable in a future tate.” Before he died he 


had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his ſon united to Elea- 
nor, the daughter and heireſs of the duke of Guienne 


and Aquitaine. The nuptials were ſolemnized- at 


Bourdeaux, and the princely: was 1 e yore” 'of | 


France. f 


Lewis expired ſoon after, at Paris, in the Gxtieth by 


year of his age, and the thirtieth of his reign. «© He 
might have 1 a better king: Ln: could 1 not N a 
Petter man.“ i 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


THE REIGN OF LEWIS THE ECON EH | 


3 the Seventh, e 
the Voung, ſucceeded to the throne 
of his father at the age of eighteen: but the nobility, 
whom the wiſdom and addreſs of his predeceſſor had 
awed or conciliated to ſubmiſſion, now, flattered by 


A. D. 1137. 1139. 


the inexperience of their young king, indulged the 


| turbulent exceſſes which had hitherto been reſtrained. 


Even the e Who had uniformly ſupported 
the 


F ²˙ Ps PEST Q 
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the n of his father, oppoſed vis decrees ; but 


Lewis, who had retired to Orleans to aſſemble his, 


forces, diſplayed a fteady fortitude amid a ſcene of 
revolt; and the inſurgents were rather intimidated by 
his undaunted ſpirit, than conquered by his troops. 
France, however menacing the aſpect of her do- 
meſtic affairs, was relieved, by the death of Henry the 
Firſt of England, from the dread of a foreign and for- 
midable enemy. Stephen, count of Boulogne, the 
brother of Thibaud, count of Champagne, aſcended 
the throne of his deceaſed uncle; and Matilda, with her 
ſon Henry Plantagenet, the daughter and grandſon of 
Henry the Firſt, were compelled to relinquiſh theic 
: pretenſions, and to ſeek a ſhelter in Anjou. + 
Normandy ſubmitted to the authority of Stephen; 
and his ſon Euſtace paid homage for his father to the 
crown of France, and wedded Conſtance the ſiſter of 
the king. But this bond of union could not reſtrain 


the turbulent temper of Thibaud, uncle of Euſtace, - 


who ſoon after violently and inſultingly oppoſed 
Lewis in the appointment of a biſhop to the archie- 
piſcopal ſee of Bourges. 

To this ſucceeded another inſult, i in the interne 
of Thibaud with the Pope to annul the divorce which 
Rodolph count of Vermandois, one of the firm friends 
of Lewis, and of his late father, had procured of his 
wife; and to diſſolve the marriage of the count with 
Petronilla, the ſiſter of the queen of France. The 
Pope declared the marriage void, and menaced Ro- 
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dolph with excomimunication unleſs he recalled wy 
divorced wife; which circumſtances fo highly incenſed 
the king againſt T hibaud, that he entered his territories 
at the head of an army. His intimidated enemy pro- 
miſed, as a means of obtaining peace, to intereede with 
the Pope to revoke the ſentence of excommunication 
uttered againſt the count of Vermandois; and the in- 
terdict which Pierre de la Chatre, the man whom 
Thibaud had appointed to the ſee of Bourges, had 
pronounced againſt the royal domain within his 
aſſumed dioceſe. | _ 

But the king had ſcarcely withdrawn bis forces, 
when the interdiction of Pierre de la Chatre was re- 
newed with increaſed virulence; and Lewis, incenſed 
at the probable duplicity of Thibaud, returned to 
Champagne, and revenged on the wretched inhabit- 
ants the perfidy of their prince. The town of Vitri 
experienced the moſt dreadful effect of his rage; the 
waters of the Maine were ftained with blood; and 


in the flames which conſumed the church thirteen 


hundred perſons are reported to have periſhed. 

But pity and- repentance ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded to the ſanguinary emotions 
which had occupied the ſoul of Lewis. He became 
reconciled to Thibaud; acknowledged Pierre as the 
archbiſhop of Bourges; and reſolved to expiate his 
crime by an expedition to the Holy Land. Fo this 
undertaking he was chiefly inſtigated by the enthuſi- 
1255 1 5 of Nun ard, abbot of Clairvaux, a fa- 

vourite 


A. D. 1145. 


and nobles, received their croſſes from 


vourite miniſter; and a man whoſe piety and integrity 
procured him the appellation of Saint, and whoſe abili- 
ties exalted him high above his cotemporaries. His 
advice was vainly oppoſed by Suger, abbot of St. Denys; 


a 


a miniſter who divided with Bernard the confidence 
of the king; and whoſe piety, rectitude, and cool 


comprehenſive judgment, entitled him to the diſtine- 
tion. But his reaſonable remonſtrances were over- 


whelmed by the more ſplendid eloquence of his rival; 


whoſe influence being extended from Lewis to Con- 


rad emperor of Germany, and to Frederic duke of 
Swabia, they united with the French Boy in a cru- 


ſade to the Holy Land. 

Lewis the Seventh, with his queen 5 15 
A. D. 1146. 
the abbot of Clairvaux. The diſtreſs of Paleſtine de- 
manded immediate aſſiſtance; and immenſe prepara- 
tions were made for the ſecond cruſade. Zenghi, a 
Turkiſh chief, who ruled the Aſiatie kingdoms of 
Moſul and Aleppo, had recovered the city of Edeſſa 


from the Chriſtians; and the conqueſt he had 


achieved was protected by his ſon. Baldwin the 


Third, an inexperienced youth, whoſe councils were 


directed by Meliſenda his mother, then ſat on the 
throne of Jeruſalem ; while the principalities of An- 
tioch and Tripoli were governed by the two Rays 
monds of Poictiers and Toulauſe. 

| Seventy thouſand cavalry and one 
hundred thouſand infantry are reported 
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to have aſſembled round the ſtandard of the French 
king. The government was deputed during his ab- 


ſence to the care of Rodolph count of Vermandois, 


and to Suger abbot of St. Denys. Lewis, at the head 
of this prodigious hoſt, reached in ſafety the walls of 
Conſtantinople. In the interview with Manuel Com- 


nenus, the French monarch was ſeated on a low ſtool; 


beſide the throne of the emperor of the Eaſt: but 


Lewis, when he had tranſported his army beyond the 


Boſphorus, aſſerted his dignity; and refuſed a ſecond 


conference, unleſs it might be held on equal terms. 


The myriads that poured from the weſt were beheld 
by the Greeks with terror; and the cities both of Eu- 
rope and Aſia were barred againſt the cruſaders, who 
received their ſcanty pittance of food in baſkets let 
down from the walls. The paſſes were guarded, the 
bridges deſtroyed, and the ſtragglers Ponges and 
murdered. _ 

Manuel Comnenus and his people, believing the 


| ſafety of the empire endangered by the numbers and 
martial ſpirit of the emigrants of the Weſt, combined 
to diſcourage them by every ſpecies of oppreſſion. 


At Nice Lewis met Conrad; who, while the French 
had been retarded by jealouſy, had preffed on to the 
ſcene of action, but who now returned wounded and 


_ defeated from an engagement on the banks of the 


Mzander. The misfortunes of his pious rival did not 
deter Lewis from braving, and at length finding, a 


Gimilar fate. After . a dreadful defeat from the 
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Turks, in which he ſaved his life by flight, and en- 
during almoſt every ſpecies of miſery. in their march 
through a country of. which they were wholly igno- 
rant, they arrived at Salia, from whence they ſailed 


for Antioch, where the king was welcomed by Ray- 
mond of Poictiers, who governed with independent ſway 


that principality. But the infidelity of his queen Eleanor, 
who had ſacrificed her honour to Raymond, added do- 

meſtic miſery to public calamity; and quitting Antioch, 
accompanied by Eleanor, he proceeded to Jeruſalem, 


where he rejoined the emperor Conrad. On the view. 
of the holy ſepulchres their ardour revived; and, riſing 


ſuperior to their late diſaſters, they united the remains 
of their forces with the army of Baldwin the Third, 


king of Jerufalem, and reſolved on the ſiege of Da- 
maſcus. The failure of this enterprize, which was 


occaſioned as much perhaps by the mutual jealouſies 
of the beſiegers, as by the ſtrength of the city, or the 


valour and} number of its defenders, determined 


Conrad and Lewis to prepare for their return to Eu- 
rope. 'The latter ſailed from a port in Syria towards 
Calabria; and after proceeding to Rome, where he 


| had a perſonal conference with the pontiff Eugenius 
| the Third, he arrived in his own capital, lamenting 


the viſionary hopes of Afiatic conqueſt which had ſo 
long deluded his reaſon. During the abſence of the 
monarch, and of the myriads who followed him, his 
kingdom ſuffered all the miſeries of depopulation. 
Yet on his return, though he came loaded with de- 


feat, and attended by a very lender train of the fol- 
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lowers whom his wild enthuſiaſm had lured from their 
home, he was received by his ſubjects with tranſport. 
But St. Bernard, whoſe eloquence had inſtigated the 
king, and whoſe bold. predictions had allured the peo- 
ple to the enterprize, was overwhelmed with the. 
public indignation; while his rival, the abbot of St.: 
Denys, whoſe moderate arid rational counſel had been 
rejected, and whoſe wiſe. government during the ab- 
ſence of the ſovereign had alleviated the miſeries, and 
; preſerved the peace, of the kingdom, received the: 
applauſe his worth demanded. His wiſdom had de- 
tected and baffled the ambitious ſchemes of the count 
of Dreux, the brother of the king, who had endea- 
voured by artful rumours. to transfer the ſceptre to 
his own hand; and Suger, on the return of his royal ; 
maſter, reſigned to him the reins of iy Tuck, 
as he had received them. _ 
England was at this period Wen in a civil 
war, occaſioned by the pretenſions of the .empreſs 
Matilda to the throne, which was then occupied by 
Stephen. His cauſe was ſupported by Lewis, whoſe 
ſiſter Conſtance had married Euſtace, the ſon of the 
Engliſh king, and who had yielded him homage for 
the duchy of Normandy. But domeſtic cares ſoon 
after occupied the mind of Lewis, The conduct of 
his wife Eleanor while at Antioch had deeply affected 
him; and, contrary to the advice of the abbot of „ 
Denys, be divorced her from his bed, reſtoring at the 
ſame time her inheritance, the im portant provinces 
of Guienne and Poitou. He W married 
| | _ Conſtance, 
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Er the dong hey of Alphonſo 3 of Caſ- 
tile. | 


= Eleanor, as Suger had predicted, gave * W to 


Henry Plantagenet, the ſon of the empreſs Matilda; 
who, ſoon after carrying his arms into Normandy, 
added that rich duchy to the counties of Guienne 
and Poitou which he had received with his wife, and 
thus became poſſeſſed of territories in France equal to 

'thoſe of Lewis. Henry already diſplayed a daring, 
ſagacious, and ambitious ſoul; and, to counteract the _ 

influence he had acquired, Lewis connected himſelf 
{till more intimately with Euſtace. But he had no 
longer the wiſdom of St. Depys to aſſiſt him. 


Crowned with years and glory, he had ſunk to eter- 5 


nal reſt: and the ſubtle flattery of Henry was more 
than equal to the experience of Lewis; for an in- | 


glorious truce ſoon ſucceeded to the incurſions inte T7 


— 


Normandy. IE 4; 008 N 
Henry, ſeizing the oppartzalth of | 
this temporary: peace, failed with his 
mother for England; where the throne of Steph 
was perhaps as much ſhaken by the tempeſt of his 
own paſſions, as by the. power of his rival. But the 
patriotic eloquence of the earl of Arundel arreſted the 
cauſe of contention at the very moment when the 
hoſtile armies expected the ſignal. for attack. The 
voice of the people propoſed and effected a compro- 
miſe, which gave Stephen the crown during his life, 
and ſecured it to Henry at his deceaſe, The ill © 
: 2 E 3 effects 
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effects which might have been dreaded from the re- 


ſentment of Euſtace, whoſe hopes. of hereditary em- 


pire- this treaty deſtroyed, were prevented by his 
death; his father ſoon followed him to the grave; 


and Henry, without oppoſition, aſcended 12 8 n 
of England. = 
At the expiration of the truce, Lewis 


ee had renewed his attack upon Normandy : 


but the late elevation of Henry would no longer ſuffer 


him to hope for ſucceſs ; and a peace was concluded. 
Lewis immediately ſet out on a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of St. James, at Compoſtella, the capital of Gali- 


cia: and on his way had an interview with the king 


of Caſtile ; and with Sancho the Fifth, who reigned 
over the kingdom of Navarre. On his return he aſ- 
ſembled a council at Soiſſons, which was diſtinguiſhed 


by a numerous attendance of powerful and noble 
vaſſals: and was rendered yet more remarkable by 
the influence of 'the monarch, who obtained from 
them a promiſe of a ten years ſuſpenſion from hoſti- 
lity ; anch during that interval, that their differences 


ſhould be decided by the laws, not by the ſword. 


The count of Soiſſons, at his death, 
which happened ſoon after the coun- 
eil, bequeathed his ſon and his dominions to the care 
of the king of England; who now claimed of Lewis, 
in right of Eleanor, the city and dioceſe of Toulouſe. 
He afferted that the duke of Aquitaine, her anceſtor, 
had only mortgaged, not alienated them; and, offer- 


nn „ ing 
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ing to reftore the money that had been ee "ay 
immediately inveſted Fouloufe with a formidable 
army. The count, who had married Conſtance, the 
widow of Euſtace, and ſiſter. to Lewis, repelled. the 
attacks of the beſiegers v with great vigour: and being 
7 ſoon aſſiſted by the French monarch in perſon, Henry 
in deſpair withdrew his forces; having firſt exhibited 
his politeneſs, by aſſuring the French king that he 
could not think of purſuing his attac ks againſt a city 
which was honoured by his perſonal protection. 
Quitting, Toulouſe, Henry laid waſte the country of 
Beauvais, and purſued his devaſtations Win, light 
of Paris, ; 

After two years of hoſtility, the exhaniind ſtate of 
France and | Normandy - induced their reſpective | 
princes to negotiate a peace. * he king of England 
paid homage in perſon for the duchy of Normandy, 
and his ſon Henry for Anjou and Maine; while his 
younger ſon Richard, who was betrothed to the 
daughter of the count of Barcelona, was aſſigned the 
county of Guienne: and the negotiation. concluded 
without any mention of the original claims of aux. 

Aſter the death of Conſtance, Who 

3 the king two daughters only, * 5 1160. 116. : 
Lewis, deſirous of tranſmitting the crown.to his poſte- 
rity, formed with Adelaide, the daughter of Thibaud, 
earl of Champagne, a third marriage. About this 
period Alexander the Third, and Victor the F ourth, 
a their pretenſions to the chair of St. Peter, 

| WS which 
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which was vacated by the death of pope Adrian, and 
engaged the attention of all Europe. Alexander was 
ſupported by the kings of France and England, who, 
at an interview at Toucy, condeſcended to hold the 


fſtirrups and the bridle of the pontiff's horſe ; while 


the cauſe of Victor was eſpouſed dy Frederic of Ger- 
many. After a conteſt of eighteen years, during 
which interval Victor died, and tranſmitted his claims 
to two nominal ſucceſſors, Alexander obtained the 
victory. Peace was ſcarcely reſtored to France and 
England, waen it was again diſturbed by Henry; who, 
having married his eldeſt ſon with Margaret the 
daughter of Lewis and Conſtance, ſeized Giſors, and 
ſome other places of conſequence, as the portion of 
the princeſs. The differences, however, were ſoon 
' adjuſted by the Roman pontiff; and the public tran- 
quillity, thus reſtored, continued till interrupted by 
Thomas Becket, whoſe character and abilities are 
too well known to require that they ſhould be here 
delineated. That pride, which was the firſt feature of 
his ſoul, actuated him at one time to diſplay an almoſt 
Princely magnificence, and at another to ſubmit to an 
_ auſterity more worthy of a cloiſter than the palace of 
an archbiſhop. For whether we view him with a re- 
- *tinue exceeding one thouſand perſons, ſuch as was 
ſaid to have attended him at Paris, when he negoci- 
ated the marriage of Henry and Margaret; or habited 
in coarſe garments, and ſuffering the diſcipline of the 
cord, the ſame trait of character 1 is in either ſituation 
equally 


„ . 
* conſpicuous. The favours of Henry, whe - 
among other honours had beſtowed on him the ſee of 


Canterbury, he repaid: with ar ee and even | 
with inſult; and, to avoid his reſent- 


| D. 63 

ment, fled into Flanders. He was A. 1164 10 T 
afterwards protected by the French king; ; who, when 
Henry carried his arms into the territories of the 


count of Auvergne, a vaſſal of the crown of France, 


led a powerful army into Normandy. A tranſient 
truce was followed by a revolt of the French pro- 
vinces belonging to Henry; who, after a long and 
dreadful contention, reduced them all except Poltou 
to ſubjection. His differences with Lewis were at 
length adjuſted ; the homage of the king of England 
and his ſons was accepted for Normandy, Anjou, 
Maine, Guienne, and Brittany : but the reaſonable 
conditions. upon which Henry offered to reſtore 
Becket, the original cauſe of the diſturbances, to the 
arxchiepiſcopal throne, were not accepted by the 
haughty prelate. A reconciliation was, however, ; 

at length effected by the interference of the king of 
France and the Roman pontiff; and Becket returned 
to the ſee of Canterbury. But his turbulent and ar- 
rogant ſpirit ſoon diſturbed the tranquillity of En- 
gland; and Henry, who was at that time in Nor- 
mandy, having lamented, in the preſence of ſome of 
his attendants, that he ſhould be thus expoſed to the 
inſults of the ungrateful prelate, four of the more 
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| reſolute of them be el for England, 
unknown to the monarchy and mur- 
dered Becket at the foot of the altar. 


The alliances between the kings of Crone; and 


SEE pt 


| England, which ought to have ſecured the friendſhip 
of the nations, were the ſource 'of new diſturbances. 


While Margaret was in France, Henry bad cauſed 


| his eldeft fon to be crowned-1n England; -and Lewis, 


to avenge the affront, again attacked Normandy. 
But the difference was quickly adjuſted by the pru- 


dence of Henry; the coronation ceremony was re- 


peated; and Margaret, with her A} Was 


crowned at Wincheſter. | 
But the policy of the French king, as diſtruſtes 
the ſeeming reconciliation, and dreaded the: power of 


| his rival, ſoon after inſtilled into the ambitious mind 


of the younger Henry principles as fatal tothe repoſe 


of the fon as of the father; and when the former fled 


from the juſt reſentment of the latter, Lewis afforded 
him a ſhelter in his court. At his inſtigation, the 
prince ' demanded the abſolute inveſtiture of Nor- 
mandy; and, on receiving a refufal, the queen his 
mother, and his brothers Richard and. Geoffrey, 


united with him in en rebellion RT: the hog 


his father. 

Lewis, 1 the e which 
_Henry' s embarraſſed ſituation afforded, 
led his Hue: into the provinces of the Engliſh mo- 
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awakened by the ſituation of his only 


(9 7 


narch: but the genius of Henry was ſuperior to the 
advantages of his enemy, and to the innumerable 
dangers which ſurrounded him; and Lewis was at 
length compelled to ſue for peace. 

Another cauſe of contention ſoon ap- 
peared. Alice, the youngeſt daughter of 
Lewis, and who was betrothed to Richard, the ſecond 


ſon of Henry, was detained at the Engliſh court 


without the ſolemnization of the marriage; and the 


remonſtrances of her father were anſwered by a de- 


mand of the city of Bourges, the promiſed portion of 
the princeſs. Lewis denied the engagement z and 
the diſpute was referred to the Pope, who for bore to 


decide, that he might prevail on them to join their 


forces for the relief of the Holy Land. They re- 


ceived the croſs, and prepared to ſet out; but Lewis 


remembering his former misfortunes, and Henry in 


the perplexed ſtate of his affairs dreading future 


evils, they relinquiſhed the enterprize. 


The anxiety of Lewis was again 
! A. D. 1179. 


ſon, the fruit of his preſent marriage, who ſuffered 


2 dangerous illneſs, the effect of a fright; and the 


pious father viſited the tomb of the fainted Becket, 
to ſolicit his interpoſition for the recovery of the 
young Philip. 

Lewis was received at b by Henry with 


. hoſpitality, and on his return found his 


ſon 
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| troul the inclinations of the king, who at that carly 
5 . age 


( 8.) 
fon recovered. But his own health 


A, D. 1179, , 1180. now ſunk under the united preſſure 


r years and of anxiety: he was ſeized with a fit of 
apoplexy; and though he recovered his ſenſes, he 


was deprived of the uſe of his right ſide. Conſcious 


of his uncertain ſtate, he was anxious to ſee his ſon 


crowned; and the ceremony was performed by the 


archbiſhop of Rheims. The marriage of the prince 
with Iſabella, the daughter of the count of Hainault, 


ſoon followed. But Lewis did not long enjoy the re- 
turn of tranquillity : no art of medicine could arreſt 


the progreſs of his diſorder ; and in the ſixtieth year of 


his age, and the forty-fourth of his reign, he expired 
at Paris. If Lewis the Seventh was not a great king, 


he was at leaſt a good man. py 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


rn REIGN OF PHILIP THE SECOND, SURNAMED 
AUGUSTUS = 


; | when he aſcended the FOTO was s only 


in his fifteenth year; and though the count of Flan- 


ders, the uncle of the young queen, was honoured 
with the title of regent, he was not ſuffered to con- 


. 63590 
age diſcovered an unbounded love of power, and eas 
louſy of the royal prerogative. At his birth he was 


ſurnamed the Gift of God : he afterward attained the 


a ppellations of Congueror, and the Magnanimous ; ; 


and the ability he had diſplayed during his life pro- 


cured him, at his death, the title of Auguſtus. How 


far he deſerved theſe ans his Kaen muſt 
ſhe w. 

The Atiya of his character led him 
to deſpiſe and to refofm the licentious 


- 1 4 


A. D. 1 


manners of the times; his juſtice, to ſend from his 


dominions the Jews, who by means of enormous 


uſury had poſſeſſed themſelves of one-third of the 


landed property of the kingdom; and his humanity, 
to relieve the people from the wanton cruelty and 


oppreſſions of the ſoldiers who had ſerved in the late 


wars, and who over- ran the country, committing 


every ſpecies of outrage againſt the defenceleſs inha- 


bitants. He reduced them to obedience: and, td 7 


protect and embelliſh the cities which acknowledged : 
his ſway, he ordered their inhabitants to pave, and to 
ſurround them with walls; $; and ads his n . . 


mated the undertaking. 


2 „ 


A court faction ſoon dan the public tran- 
Age Adelaide, the king's mother, jealous of the 
partiality he diſcovered for the count of F landers, | 
united with her brother William, the cardinal, and 
&rchbiſhop of SO in intrigues to diſſolye the 

| marriage 
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marriage of her ſon: but their efforts were vain; 
and Philip manifeſted his diſpleaſure by appointing 
the coronation of himſelf and Iſabella at the abbey of 
St. Denys, and commanding the ceremony to be 
performed by the archbiſhop: of Sens, inſtead of the 
archbiſhop of Rheims. Adelaide afterwards ſolicited 
and obtained the aid of Henry of England, who met 
her in Normandy, and advanced with a numerous 
army to enforce her demands: but a peace was ſoon. 

after negotiated, in which the wiſdom and moderation 
of Philip were conſpicuous. 
A ſhort time only * en 
the count of F landers, diſguſted that 
his 8 to war had been rejected, and impelled by 
motives of intereſt, revolted againſt the king. He 
claimed the province of Vermandeis, in right of his 
deceaſed counteſs, who was heireſs of the count of 
chat title. The king, however juſtly, oppoſed his de- 
mand. Arms decided the difference in favour of 
Philip; and the count of F landers was happy to ob- 
tain, by compromiſe, the towns of Perron and Quin- 
tin, and to reſign the reſt of the N 2: 14141) 
On the death of the younger "Shin | 
who died childleſs, Philip claimed Gi- 
fors, and ſome other dependencies ia Normandy, 
which bad been the allotted portion of Margaret, the 
widow of the prince. The king of England, unwil- 
* to reſign A offered as a compromiſe to con- 
n clude 


4. D. 11205 Ts 


109 D. 1184 
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clude the marriage between Richard, now heir to the 
crown, and Alice, the ſiſter of Philip; ; and the terms . 


temporary; the nuptials were ſtudi- 


were accepted. e 

This peace, however, was only A. D. "ub oY 
ouſly delayed; and Geoffrey, the ſecond ſon of Henry, 
having died in France, after revolting from his 


father, and acknowledging himſelf the vaſſal of Philip, 
his widow and children were detained by the French 
king, who aſſerted his right to protect them. Richard 


alſo, in refuſing to pay homage for the counties of 
Guienne ang Poitou, created another ſubje& of con- 
tention. Philip invaded Berry, and laid ſiege to Cha- 
teauroux, which Richard -and John, the ſons of 
Henry, who himſelf advanced towards their relief, 


prepared to defend: but their arms were arreſted by 


the thunders of pope Urban the Third; peace was 

azain reſtored ; and the pious monarchs promiſed to 

lead their united forces to Paleſtine, which was then 
oppreſſed by the victorious Saladin. 2 
This year was diſtinguiſhed by the 


A. D. 11 
birth of a ſon and heir to France, boo 1. 


received the name of Lewis. But, after i 


preparations, the forces collected by the rival mo- 
narchs for the oriental expedition were turned againſt 
each other; and the armies that might have conquered 
the infidels were wafted in their bloody contentions. 
Richard, diſguſted with the artificial delays that 
{till A nad his marriage. with Alice, renewed, at 
the 
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the political infligation of Philip, the 3 with 
the count of Toulouſe; and, under pretence of aveng- 
ing the inſult, the king poſſeſſed himſelf of Chateau- 
roux, Buſeneais, Argenton, and Leuroux. Mont- 
Richard was taken, and reduced to aſhes; and he ex- 
tended his conqueſts over Touraine and Auvergne. 
Henry now prepared for war ; but, doubtful of the 
event, he propoſed that his ſon John ſhould marry 
the princeſs Alice, inſtead of Richard. Philip, and 
Richard, who throwing off all diſguiſe appeared 
openly with him, rejected the offer, and treated the 
mediations of the Pope's legate with ſcorn, whoſe 
\ life was with difficulty ſaved from the vengeance of 
the Britiſh prince. War was reſumed; Philip and 
Richard, entering the province of Maine, forced the 
gates of Ferte-Bernard; received the ſubmiſſion of 
Monfort, Bonneſtable, and Beaumont; and almoſt 
ſurpriſed Henry in the city of Mans, from the flames 
df which he eſcaped to Frenelles. . 
The confederates proceeded with invariable "I 
ceſs; and the ſtandard of France was exhibited on the 


5 walls of Tours, and on the banks of the Loire. 


Henry was compelled to purchaſe a 
3 peace by renewing his homage to 
Philip, and conſenting to the coronation of Richard, 
whoſe nuptials with Alice were to be ſolemnized on 
his return from Jeruſalem ; and he received the im- 
mediate payment of twenty thouſand marks of ſilver. 
Two days after the ſigning of * treaty, Henry ex- 
pired 


A. D. 1189. 


( 93 ) | 
pired at Chinon, lamenting the ingratitude of his ſon 
John, who had forſaken his father to participate the 
proſperity of Philip. The proſpects of that monarch 
were indeed glorious: he had ſubdued the turbulent 

ſpirit of his nobles; eſtabliſhed his fame abroad; and 
was releaſed, by the death of Henry, from the dread 
of a powerful rival, whoſe ſucceſſor Richard was 
now bound to him by the moſt ſacred tie. 

Philip and Richard now embarked for the Holy 
Land, the latter at Marſcilles, the former at 'Genoa, 
after having entraſted the government of his kingdom, 
under certain reſtrictions, to Adelaide his mother, and 
the cardinal archbiſhop of Rheims. © 

Philip, after eſcaping a ſtorm which ſeartbrid his 
fleet, caſt anchor on the ſhore of Sicily, and in a few 

days after Richard entered the port of Meſſina. Their 
arrival had nearly proved fatal to the power of Tan- 
| cred, who then governed the iſland, and whoſe regal 
title was diſputed by Conſtance, the wife of the em- 
peror Henry, the firm ally of Philip ; and Jane, the 
queen dowager, and ſiſter of Richard, was held in 
_ captivity by the reigning prince. Tancred had juſt 
reaſon for alarm on the appearance of two powerful 
kings, who had ſuch plauſible ſubjects of complaint. 
His throne was preſerved by the mutual jealouſies of 
his royal gueſts, whoſe diſcontents broke out in open 
hoſtilities. Richard, to extort from Tanered a ſum of 
money which he aſſerted was his due, attacked the 
city of Meflina, which Philip with his forces prepared 


( 94) 


to defend. With much difficulty they were n 
upon to ſubmit to a calmer deciſion. The marriage of 
Alice was ſtill the ſecret poiſon of their peace: Philip 
at length conſented to receive his ſiſter again, on con- 
ſideration of which Richard was to reſtore Giſors, and 
the other places which had been retained as her por- 
tion. Richard married the daughter of Sanchez, King 
of Navarre; and aſter having, on this pious expedition, 
ſeized the iſland of Cyprus, and impriſoned Iſaac the 
ſovereign, he reached in ſafety the Holy Land, where. 
the French king was already arrived. 

The difficulties and diſtreſſes of the Chriſtians of 
the Eaſt required all the combined forces of the 
monarchs, powerful as they were. The throne of 
| Jeruſalem was then occupied by Guy of Luſignan, 
the ſecond huſband of Sybilla, the daughter of Bald- 
win, and grand-daughter of Fulk, count of Anjou; 
and to the partiality of his wife he owed his preſent 
elevation, having received the ſceptre from her hand. 
A handſome perſon was the only recommendation of 
Lufignan, whoſe exaltation was viewed- with filent 
indignation by Raymond count of Tripoli, the moſt 
powerful vaſſal of the crown, whoſe ſucceſſion and 
regency were by him prevented; and he ſecretly de- 
voted Luſignan to deſtruction, and himſelf to the 
ſervice of the ſultan Saladin the Great. The virtues 
and power of Saladin have immortalized him in the 
annals of oriental hiſtory. During a reign of uni- 
form ſucceſs, he extended his author ty over Damaf- 
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cus, Aleppo, Diarbekir,) Mecca, and Mediria: The 


Happy Arabia was ſubdued by his brother; Jeruſa- 


lem was taken from the Chriſtians; and, when he 
died, his empire extended from the African Tripoli 


to the Tigris, and from the Indian Ocean to the 


mountains of Armenia. Liberal and intrepid, he 


| was equally aſſiduous to adorn as to enlarge his domi- 


nions z ; and, on his death, only forty- feven drams of 
ſilver, and one ory of A as were found in x his 
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rounded with enemies, was invaded' by 
Saladin, who, having ſeized an occaſion of diſpute, 


led on fourſcore thouſand horſe, and at the ſuggeſtion 
of the perfidious count of Tripoli laid ſiege to Tibe- 


rias. Luſignan, at the traitorous inſtigation of the 
count, drained his garriſons; and, advancing to relieve 
it, was betrayed into a camp deſtitute of water; where, 
after loſing thirty thouſand men, he was TROY iin 
by the ſultan. 1 
Saladin, three monte after, Tay ferns; 
which, after a languid reſiſtance of the factious inhabi- | 
tants, ſurrendered in fourteen days to the ſultan, who 
exacted from the Franks and Latins, as the price of 
their freedom, ten peices of gold for each man, five 
for each woman, and one for every child; thoſe who 
were unable to pay, were detained in perpetual capti- 
vity. The Greek and Oriental chriſtians w were 1 
to live 1 in the eit). a FOE 
En, „„ Toe 
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reſiſtance of Tyre, to which port the troops and gar- 
riſons which had capitulated having been ſucceſſively 
conducted, united, under the command 6f Conrad 
marquis of Montferrat, to oppoſe the ſultan. They 
vere aſſiſted hy ſorces from Genoa, Piſa, and Venice; 
from France, Normandy, and the weſtern iſles. 


Yielding to the perſuaſions of Luſignan, who had 


been releaſed from priſon, and rejecting the prudent 


counſels and command of Conrad, this impatient hoſt 
left the city, and inveſted Ptolemais, or Aere. 
The ſiege had been continued above a year; the 
moſlems of Egypt, S yria, Arabia, and the oriental 
provinces, had aſſembled. round the ſtandard of Sala- 


din, whoſe camp lay within a few miles of Acre; | 


and the Chriſtians, though, ſucceſsful i in many bloody 
engagements, diminiſhed by famine, the ſword, and 
the climate, were vielding to deſpair, when their 
hopes were ſuccoured by the arrival of the F rench 
and Engliſh fleets. 

The reconciliation of Philip and Richard was ; not 
| Lincere; and their ancient enmity ſoon broke out upon 
a new occaſion, . On the death of Sybilla, who had 
died childleſs, the throne of Jeruſalem was claimed 
by the marquis of Montferrat, who had married her 
ſiſter, and, who aſſerted that. Luſignan had no right 
to the crown after the death of his conſort. Conrad 
was ſupported by. Philip, and Guy by Richard; but 


theſe * contentions were at length ſuſpended, 


* 7 ; 
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a ſtout reſiſtance fiir Phe 
inhabitants bought their ive! mY dear. the 


5 e a nameleſs multitude, had to ame! 


_ weaty of the enterpriſe, and he determined to de; 
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that they might preſs the © ſiege Wo Are, whit ai ff 


price of two hundred thouſand pieces of gold; and 
the city being divided between the victorious kings, 
they each eſtabliſhed a ſeparate and independent au- 


| Co This conqueſt was, however, attended with 


deplorable loſs on the ſide of the victors Phil 


of Flanders, Bar, Blois, and a K wunder of nobles 5 
equally brave. Philip, whoſe health had ſuffered 
from the climate, and who was me the ſupe- 


rior military renown” of Richard, with whom new 


ſubjects of contention continually aroſe, ür e 


for France. One cauſe of diſſenſion between the 
rival kings was indeed accommodated. It had been 


ſettled ' that Guy of Luſignan was to retain the 
ſceptre of Jeruſalem for his life; after which it was 


to be transferred to Conrad and his heirs. Jaſſa and | 


Cæſarea, with the title of count, were to deſcend to 
the poſterity of Guy. Philip, having aſſigned to the 
marquis of Montferrat that part of Acre which 


owned his ſway; having left the duke of ' Burgundy; 


with five hundred knights, and ten thouſand foot, to 
proſecute the holy war; and having ſolemnly ſworn 
not to attack the dominions' of Richard during his 


| abſence, ſet fail for France. He landed in ſafety at 


Naples; but the perfidy of his conduct muſt not be 
a > LL EE RE... 
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Will 3 He proceeded to Rome, for the zue 
nl tual purpoſe of ſoliciting te Pope foahſalvehins um 
1 | his oath to Richard. i 64d; 
| Fach tranſaction pr nag wht DR 
wm the rival monarchs. The marquis of Montferrat was 
Wi aſſaſſinated in Tyre by the ſubjeQs: of the Sheick, or 
Old Man of the Mountain; but Richard was ſtrongly 
due dded to be the author of che murder. Philip, in 
Will particular, inſinuated his guilt; and, affecting probably 
| ; | EO to be apprehenſive for his own life, had A ſelect guard, 
1 to attend him night and day, and ſuffered no ſtranger 
bl ; | to approach him. With artful deſigns he Cloſely con- 
Wi nectedhimfelfwith John, the brother of Richard; and 
| IJlſabella having died during his abſence, he now eſ- 
pouſed Ingerberge, the daughter of Waldemar, and the 
| © ſiſter of Canute king of Denmark ; after having aſked | 
| and been' refuſed, for her dowry, the obſolete claim of 
Wilt! - the Danes —_ nn and the aſſiſtance of their 
it fleet. 250 45.405 1 
1 1 3 5 a . 3 2 
de war in Paleſtine, leaving Jeru- r 
kes ſtill i in the hands of the Moſlems. On his way 7 
home, he was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Dalmatia; 5 
and his liberty was ſaerificed to the revenge of Leo- 0 
paold, duke of Auſtria, through whoſe dominions he en- w 
dieavoured to paſs i in diſguiſe. This prince had ſerved of 
"if under him; and a real or imaginary inſult at the ſiege 2 
of Acre had provoked his vengeance. Leopold ſold de 
1 the king to the poor and avaricious emperor Henry rat 
"ul 15769711053 = the 
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the Sixth; who, 1 00 the profuſe offers of Pali fog 
the poſſeſſion of his perſon, reſerved his royal priſoner | 7 
for a higher ranſom from England. Philip renewed „ 
his connection a John of England; and diſtegard- „5 
ing the honourable remonſtrances of his nobles, the 
ſanctity of his oath, and the dictates of zuſtice and 
humanity, declared war againſt the captive Richard. 
After ſeizing Giſors, reducing the counties of Eu 
and Aumale, and vainly attempting the ſiege of 
Rouen, Philip was prevailed on, by the menaces of 
che Pope, and the indifferent fortune of John in En- 
gland, to accept peace. To this he conſented, on 
condition of receiving twenty thouſand marks, at 
certain ſtipulated periods, after the enlargement of 
Richard; and to have immediate poſſeſſion of ſome 
_ caſtles which he e as e "_ the en 
of the money. 

Richard, by the 3 of PN — wat Dame — 0h 
many, and by the zeal-of his ſubjects, though he had | 
always governed them with ſeverity, was at length 
ranſomed at one hundred and fifty thouſand marks of 
ſilver. The endeayours of Philip to continue him/in 

bondage were defeated by the integrity of the nobles 

0 of Germany; and the feelings of the French king, 5 
n- when he ſaw himſelf expoſed to the juſt vengeance x 
ed of a valiant prince, are exhibited in this ſentence ß 
ge a letter to John: © Take care of yourſelf,” for the oY 
1d devil is unchain Philip, conſidering as a declas® _ 
ry ration of war the menace of the emperor and princes 
the Ee i 2 ; of | 
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5 (100) 
of Germany to invade France, if he refuſed to re- 
ſtore the places which he had wreſted from his rival, 
entered Normandy with a formidable force. 

He had laid ſiege to Verneuil, when he received 
eee eee, John had reconciled himſelf to his 
brother, into whoſe hands he had delivered Evreux, 
after having maſſacred the French garriſon; and chat 
Richard himſelf, impatient for revenge, had landed at 
Barfleur with a powerful army, and was rapidly ad- 
vancing to the ſuccour of Verneuil. With a ſmall 
body of troops the king of France ſuddenly retook 

-the city of Evreux, and retaliated the cruelty of John 
by putting the Engliſh garriſon to the ſword. But 
. this triumph was tranſient: : the main body of the | 
| French forces, which had been left before Verneuil, 
aſtoniſhed at the king's abſence, and diſmayed at the 
approach of Richard, diſbanded ; and Philip, on his 
return, narrowly eſcaped the purſuit of the enemy. 
| The hoſtile monarchs, while they 
talked of peace, prepared for war, and 
at length approached each other near Fretteval ; 
where Philip, ſtill averſe to engage, endeavoured to 
\ conceal his deſign of retreating by a defiance to 
Richard, That the next morning he might expect 
his attack:” but the king of England, who diſcerned 
the artifice, followed ſo quickly the footſteps of the 
French meſſenger, that the army of Philip was ſurpriſed 
and routed; and the king himſelf fled before the lion- 
Renee Richard, leaving his baggage, his military 
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Tread the revolted caſtles; and during 


in little more than ſix months. 
Richard having razed the fortreſs of a vaſſal of Philip? 85 
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prize of the ,conqueror. , 25-8 gies 
Richard entered Guienne, as re- ry v. st, 
ſeveral months the negociations of peace were conti- 
nually broken oft by deſultory hoſtilities. Dieppe was 
ſurpriſed by Philip; Iſſoudun was captured by Richard. 


But France and Normandy were at length relieved 


from the miſeries of war; for though their rage was 
unabated, their ſtrength was exhauſted: and a truce of 
ſix months was ſucceeded by a peace, which, from the 
place, where the treaty. was concluded, was, called the 


- peace of Louviers. The places taken on each ſide 
were reſtored; and Alice, the cauſe of ſo much blood- 


ſhed, was permitted to return to France, and ſogn 


after to give her hand to, the count of Ponthieu. 


This peace, however, was violated | 
A. D. biss. 1105 


4 


the king of France. invaded Normandy, and took 


| Aumale; but his career was checked by Richard, 


who in the courſe of this conteſt exhibited a political 
ſagacity which had never before appeared in his cha- 


racter. He ſecured the count of Toulouſe: to his in- 


tereſt, by beſtowing on him his ſiſter Jane, the widow 
of the king of Sicily. Baldwin count of Flanders he 
inflamed by a hope of recovering the county of Artois; 


and to the miniſters of his nephew Arthur, who inhe- | 


rited the- county of Brittany, he ſuggeſted the proba- 
F 4 billy 
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X vinty of his wererdiig to the crown of Evighans, 


Philip appeared to have exchanged characters with 
Richard, and his conduct was marked with the wb 
of an inexperieticed youth. i 
Arras being beſieged by the count of Fllakders, 
Philip advanced to its relief; and Baldwin retreat- 
ing before the fuperior forces of France, the king | 


raſbly purſued him through a country interſected 


with deep ditches and incloſures. Here, unahle to 


extricate himſelf, he with his numerous army was 


affailed by famine ; and, after ſuffering great diſtreſs, 
he was delivered wy the moderation of the count, 
and his own'plauſible promiſes. By the mediation 
of Baldwin a truce of twelve months ſucceeded ; and 
the hoſtilities which re-commenced at the expiration 
of the term were ſufpended by pope Innocent the 
Third, to whoſe remonſtrances a peace of five years 


was reluctantly granted. But, before the public 


tranquillity could be confirmed, Richard was mor- 
tally wounded at the ſiege of Chalus, which place he 
had inveſted, to extort from his vaſſal, the viſcount 


| of Limoges, a treafure he had found. 


The imprudence of Philip ſoon interrupted the 
er e which the death of his formidable rival 


allowed him; and to foreign commotions ſacceeded 


domeſtic anxieties. Ingerberge, whoſe virtues were 


incapable of fixing the affections of the inſenſible 
monarch, retired at his command to a monaſtery ; 


un ſhe was followed _ the eſteem of a people 
| who 


( 13.) 5 


who knew bow 1s value her modeſty, her piety, and 
her patience. _ R divorce, under the common pre- 
tence of conſanguinity, was granted by the ſubſer- 
vient prelates : and the king, three years after his 
union with Ingerberge, had married Agnes, the 
daughter of the duke of Dalmatia. 'T he Danes fired 


by the indignity offered his fiſter, d to the 
Pope; and, after a variety of ſentences, Philip was 
compelled to reſign Agnes, and recal Ingerberge. 
Agnes, too ſenſible of her degradation, fell a victim 
to grief; and the Pope, who had exiled Wen her 
huſband, legitimated their ſon and daughter, #3 
John, on the death of Richard, had A. p. ba 8 N 
aſcended the throne of England; which oe 
was claimed by Arthur, the grandſon of Henry the. 


Second, by his third ſon Geoffroy. The inexperi- | 


_ ence of Arthur was directed by the vigorous coun- 

ſels of his mother Conſtance; a princeſs of a binding 

and implacable, bold and turbulent; diſpoſition. 

Anjou, Touraine, and Maine acknowledged the 

authority of Arthur; and Agnes was e wo 
the governor! into his power. 

While Philip, in ſupport 'of the daim of Arcs, 
entered Normandy, John ſeized on the capital of 
Maine, and razed the walls, as an example of terror 
to other towns that might be inclined to revolt. 
Doubtful of his own ſtrength, John wiſhed to nego- 
tiate a peace; and offered to Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of 
Phitip, his niece Blanch, the daughter of Alonzo king 
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of Caſtile; ono; to entail, upon that PROT in, 
caſe he died without iſſue, all his territories in F rance. 
He immediately ceded the Vexin in Normandy to 
Philip, who eagerly accepted terms ſo much ſuperior 
to his expectations; and renouncing the cauſe of 
Arthur, that prince was conſtrained to renew s 
bomage to John for the county of Brittany. th 
i} ohn, charmed with the 6.9 
T v. e e. e d' Angouleme, ſerupled wy 
to divorce his preſent conſort, and to raiſe to his 
throne the. object of his paſſion. This lady 1 was en- 
gaged to Hugh count of March, who reſented. the in- 
dignity ; and the policy of Philip urged. him again to 
ſupport the cauſe of Arthur ; who, raiſing a conſiderable 
army with the treaſures of France, inveſted the queen 
dowager Eleanor in Mirabeau, a city of Poitou: Here 
be was ſurpriſed and taken priſoner by John, and con- 
fined. in the caſtle of Falaiſe. From thence he was re- 
moved to Rouen, where he was ſacrificed to the ambi- 
tion of his uncle, whoſe throne was nearly overturned | 
by the Rroke which was meant. to fix . 
The policy of Philip tba 
him to avenge the death of the un- 
fortunate Arthur, he ſummoned John, as his- vaſlal, to 
anſwer the charge of murder before the peers of Paris; 
and, on his refuſal, all the lands which he held as fiefs 
of the crown of France were declared forfeited. 
Philip. again entered Normandy z where the people, 
who {corned the tyranny and RO; of John, flocked 
round 
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round the ſtandard of France. Alengon, Conches, 
Andeli, and Vaudreuil opened their gates to Philip, 
whoſe colours were abbot * the forts along the 


22 


ae 85 this? Adele caſtle of Chateau-Gaillard 
on the banks of the Seine. The inactivity of John 
aſtoniſned and gratified his enemies. After having 
aſſembled a large armament for the relief of Chateau- 
Gaillard, which was delayed by adverſe winds, while 
his men were ruined by their own rapacity, he ſuf- 
| fered Philip to purſue his career of victory unmo- 
leſted : Rouen capitulated to the king of France, who 
reunited Normandy to his kingdom; and, with, the 
exception of Chinon, completed the conqueſb: of 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. 7 
Guy of Tours, who had obtained | 
the duchy of Brittany by his mar- 
riage with Conſtance, the mother of ee | 
with jealouſy and apprehenſion the increaſing power - 
of France; and, at his inſtigation, John was rouſed 
to a temporary exertion. He landed with a formidable 
army at Rochelle, took the town of Angus, and might 
perhaps have recovered his loſt dominions: but, weary 
of the fatigues of war, he concluded a truce: of two 
years; and the duke of Brittany, abandoned to the 
mercy of Philip, was enn, to ſubmit to his 
terms. | 
The count of Toulouſe was now = _ * 
the ſcene of A cruel warfare; the = A.D. 1206 er, 
” F 5 „ 
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| lara 5 in his territories the Reden of reli- 


gious opinion; and a ſect, ane foo their vicinity to 
Albi had obtained the name of Albigeois, and who re- 


A 


jected the tenets of the church of Rome, rouſed the 
thunders of the Pope. At the command of Innocent 
the Third, the banner of the croſs, which had been 
carried againſt the infidels of Aſia, was unfurted for 
the deſtruction of the European diſſenters. Philip 
fecretly connived at the proceeding; and Toulouſe 
fiffered the fucceſive devaſtations of Eudes duke of 
Oy and of the cruel Simon de Montfort. 

- "Philip now openly appeared as the champion of the 
Pope againſt John of England ; who having excited 
the reſentment of Innocent by refuſing to receive 
cardinal Langton as legate from the court of Rome, 
had been excommunicated, and his dominions deli- 
vered to the firſt invader. The French monarch eager- 
ly prepared for an enterpriſe which promiſed him ſuck 
advantage ; but he was ſcarce ready for the invaſion 
of England, before the abject ſubmiſſion of John con- 
eiltated the Pope. That prinee obtarned abſolution by 
condeſcending to proſtrate himſelf before the Pope's 
legate, and to deliver to him the crown, from whoſe 
hands the monarch again received it; and the hatred 

of his indignant people, who beheld the ne ON 
ſion, ſunk into contempt, : 


1 Philip was, however, unwilling to : 
rel ifiquiſh an enterpriſe ſo flattering to 


his intereſt uy though he 28 85 have 3 


— 


e 


5 10% Y 
the Tunis of the Vojie: he was- embaxrailed, by the 


preparations of John whe, awakened from his lethargy | 


to a ſenſe of his danger, endeavoured to engage the 
courts of Europe in his cauſe- Otho emperor of 
Germany, with whom were confederated the counts 
of Flanders, Bologne, and Toulouſe, united with John 
to invade the dominions of the French' king. oY 

Philip firſt inveſted Ghent, and with his naval forces 
blocked up the port of Dantzic : : but he was ſoon : 


| compelled to raiſe the ſiege; ; and three hundred of his 


ſhips were deſtroyed by the fleets of John, who hay- 
ing ſpread his devaſtations to the frontier” of Brit- 


tany, withdrew to Parthenais in Poitou, to await 


the operations of his allies in Flanders. Philip ad- 
vanced to meet the confederated forces; and the 


battle of Bouvines, diſtinguiſhed for the rank, valour, 


and number of the combatants, enſued, in which the 
French were finally victorious. On this victory the 
policy of Philip was ſtill more conſpicuous. Diſcerning 
that the late conſpirac y was occaſioned more from a 


jealouſy of his own power than a regard for the inte- 
refts of John, he endeavoured to removethe ſuſpicions 


of his. ſubjects; and, tired of commanding an army 
where his own forces were ſo very inconſiderable to 
thoſe of bis vaffals, he conſented to a five years truce; - 
reſolving in that interval to employ himſelf in 
amaſfing riches ſufficient to enable him to Luppatt 
an „ and regular body of troops. 
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John on his defeat returned. to 
England; where ſoon after baving 
red. to viclate the well-known Magna Charta, his 
enraged barons, unable to encounter alone the royal 
forces, invited, by an offer of the crown, the aſſiſtance 
of Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Philip. Lewis, pretending 
2 title to the throne from his conſort Blanch, the 
grand- daughter of Henry the Second, landed with a 
formidable army at Sandwich, where he was wel- 
comed by the diſcontented barons. Rocheſter ſub- 
mitted to him; 1 London received him as her preſerver 
and king; and for a tranſient moment his reign and 
power ſeemed eſtabliſned. But he was ſoon compelled 
to raiſe the ſieges of Windſor and Dover caſtles ; and 
the ſudden death of John reuniting the barons in | 
their allegiance to Heary his infant ſon, Lewis re- 
: luctantly quitted London, and conſented to a truce. 
At the expiration of it he renewed. hoſtilities; but his 
” deſigns were baffled by the prudent. meaſures of the 
ear] of Pembroke, the regent of England; and a peace 
enſued, which ſtipulated the reſtoration of the Engliſh 
caſtles fill held by Lewis, and his influence with 
Philip to, procure the reſtitution of Normandy... In 
caſe he failed in that endeavour, he gave his ſolemn 
promiſe, that whenever he ſhould ſucceed to the 
throne of France, N en "ſhould be ee to 
the in Ans. 


5 "AD. rar. 12277. 
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The ſentence of e | unic ation, HA 
which. had been pronounced againſt 1 v ig _ 
Lewis on his invading England, was omg ems 
and Philip, after ſome few attempts againſt that king; 
dom, concluded another - truce. of four years. The rage 
of perſecution was again broke out in Toulouſe; where 
the barbarity of Simon de Montfort threw the people 
into deſpair, and drew their vengeance upon his life. 
Lewis, at» the earneſt entreaty of pope Honorius the 
Third, obtained permiſſion of his father to oppoſe the 
wretched Albigeois; who, however, Memes wary in 
repeated engagements. % 
Amauri de Montfort, the ſon of Sr actuated by 
religious zeal and hatred againſt the ſectaries of the 
church, who had deſtroyed. his father, endeavoured-to . 
attach Philip more cloſely to his intereſt, by offering to 
reſign to him his rights to the duchy of Narbonne, the 
county of Toulouſe, and all thoſe lands which pope In- 
nocent the Third had diſpenſed with ſo liberal a hand, 
at the council of Lateran, to Simon de Montfort. This 
important offer having been referred to an aſſembly of 
the nobles and clergy of Paris, the king, intending to. | 
be preſent, left Normandy for his capital; but on the 
_ Journey was ſeized with a, diſorder, and died at the 
town of Mante, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and 
the forty-· fourth of his reign. His reputation as a 
general was perhaps ſuperior to that of his contempo- 
raries, and his invention was fertile in contriving 
warlike inſtruments ; 3 but his character was chiefly 
: diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhable for the policy of hd ſtateſman; and to 


Philip are his ſuceeſſors indebted for the! Hob 
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| pan AND DEATH OF LEWIS THE * ours. 


7 116 25 — „ the Action of Lewis the 
Eighth, Henry immediately fent to 
claim the performance of the oath he had taken to 
furrender Normandy whenever he ſhould ſucceed to 
the throne. The French monarch,” unwilling to do 
this, aſſerted that the treaty had not been fulfilled on 
the part of the Engliſh, and that an unjuſt ranfom had 
been extorted for the French priſoners. Senſible that 
arms muſt decide the diſpute, he formed an alliance 
with Frederic emperor of Germany, and Hugh 
count of March, who had eſpouſed the queen-dowager 
of England; and ann perk entered rep and | re- 
& dvecd Niort and Rochelle. 4 : 
To preſerve Bourdeaux, a” the country beyond 
1 river Garonne, which were all that remained of 
the extenſive territories formerly belonging to Eng- 
land, Henry gave to his brother, Richard earl of 
Cornwall, the title of count of Poitou, with a power- 
ful armament to ſupport his-dignity. The inhabitants 
111 of 


=. 


of Poitou flocked round his ſtandard, the conqueſts of 
Lewis were checked, 154 a truce ay _— yu was 
concluded. e E PE” TE] % 

At the folicitation of the 20 27 
Lewis again prepared to march 
againſt the Albigeois. He now accepted the Tate 


offer of Amauri de Montfort; to whom he promiſed, 
in return, the poſt of Conſtable when it ſhould 


vacant. Lewis now led his ariny along the banks' of 
the Rhone, and with fifty thouſand men beſieged 
Avignon ; whoſe deſperate inhabitants, after an obſti- 
nate reſiſtance, compelled him togrant the capitulation 
| he had at firſt refuſed. With the loſs of his braveſt 
forces he left Toulouſe. At Montpenfier he was at- 
' tacked with adiforder that proved fatal; and he expired 
after a reign of three, and a life of thirty-nine years. 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


Tue REIGN AND DEATH or LEWIS THE wir 
| SURNAMED THE SAINT- e ee 
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Lew 8 the Ninth, _ 3 he - 4 TY tt 40 


name of Saint, was ſcarce eight years 
old when his father died; and his infancy was given 


to the care of his mother Blanch, whoſe firſt aim 
was to eſtabliſh her ſon on the throne. Lewis was 


crowned at * by the biſhop of Soiſſons. n | 
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. 
of thei intrigues of a diſcontented nobility, 1 who beheld 
with pleaſure the advantages, they might derive from 
an infant reign, Blanch Lat mand to counteract 


their arts. 
The moſt important of the. 3 1 


5 preparations menaced the peace of France, and ſhook 


even the throne, were Philip count of Clermont and 
Bologne; Joanna counteſs of Flanders, who ruled 
that province ſince the impriſonment of her huſband, 

who was taken at the battle of Bouvines, and who 
purſued the queen- dowager with unceaſing enmity; 


Peter de Dreux count of Brittany, in right of his wife 
Conſtance, and the grandſon of Robert, the fourth ſon 
of Lewis the Groſs; Thibaud count of Champagne, 


who preſumed to. profeſs himſelf the admirer of 
Blanch, and whoſe vanity and jealouſy now made him 
her oppoſer; Raymond count of Toulouſe, whoſe ter- 
rit.--ies had been devoted to religious perſecution ; and 
Berenger count of Provence, who armed in ſupport 


of his injured friend, the count of Toulouſe, The 


confederates concealed their private motives under a 
pretence of public good, and their demands ſeemed | 
almoſt ſanRified by their moderation. They required, 


before they paid homage to the king, that the queen 
| ſhould ſecure to them the inviolable maintenance of 


the laws ; that ſhe ſhould reſtore to them the eſtates 


which in the late reign had been confiſcated; and 


that ſhe ſhould liberate the ſtate 1 particularly 
the count of F NET. 1 
| Blanch, 
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„ Bilkncknivatobeds not to: lower the 7 1.238110 
| Hediimob the crown. entruſted to TY n erf 
her, rejected theſe demands; and while ſhe aſſembled 
a ſmall but well-diſciplined body of troops, ſhe con- 
deſcended to employ every kind of art, and to exert 
the influence of her beauty. The count of Cham- 


pagne was won to her cauſe; the counteſs of F landers 


was, embarraſſed by the. releaſe of her huſband, whom - 


gratitude attached to his royal delivezer; The minds 
of the conſpirators, at length conciliated by the politic 
favours beſtowed on. Aer ſucceſlively yielded their 
homage to Heute 98 90 eee 6-1 was 
reſtored,,. a 4 13 n Au 2570019 91 
But while Blanch. 195 5 in this 1 v. 1 1343. 
proſpect of tranquillity, the ſtorm ; 3&'Þ 
burſt forth with new terror. The count af Bologne 
again revolted, aſpired even to the crown. of F Trance, 
and feen to 921 the i of the king, and to 
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by he: * ck = the. count of Chang, ho: 
pointed out the ſnare that was laid for her, and who 


now.Jed on, an army of ſuperior force againſt the con- 
federates. The queen ſeized this fayourable moment 
to _negociate. with the count of Bologne, whom. ſhe 
convinced that it was his true intereſt to ſupport the 
power of the king his nephew; and proved that, while 
the conſpirators flattered him with a proſpect of 
royalt 5 their ſecret inclinations were devoted to 
Enguerand. de Courcy, a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed 
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ſame prerogative as + da * father i in me e ſum of . 


his power „ 
The prudence and W of Kiel were re diſplayed | 


in two regulations. The firſt, precluding the nobles 


from beſtowing their daughters on foreigners, pre- 
vented them from 1 nereaſing their influence by alli- 


ances with the nei ghbouring ſtates. The ſecond, b 
compelling the vaſſals of the crowns of France and 


England to determine to which power they would 


pay homage, aboliſhed the dangerous cuſtom of ad- 


hering to either, as policy or whim ſuggeſted. Lewis : 


generouſly indemnified / thoſe whoſe lands LEG tors 


feired by ſeceding from the Eng! of Saen to ad- 


here to himſelf. 47 £2 4 1 


A dangerous illneſs drew FO TY gen a 
AD. 1217. 5 
a fatal vow to make a pilgrimage to the * 
Holy Land, which was now almoſt ee by 
the infidels. To ſecure the peace of the kingdom du- 
ring his abſence, he engaged the turbulent counts f 
March and Brittany to accompany him; and pro- 
claiming, according to the cuſtom of the times, that 
he would redreſs every injury he had offered, Henry 8 
of England ſent to demand Normandy, and the terri- 


tories in Franck of which he had been unjuſtly de- 


prived. The application was referred to the biſhops of 
that duchy; and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, from the 
general character of Lewis, that his refuſal was the 
effect of their deciſion. Having rene wed the truce 


between the two o kingdoms, and given the govern- 
| ment 
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ment of vraie to the care of his aner Blanch he 
departed with Margaret his queen, and with his bro- 
thers, the counts of Artois and Anjou, who was after- 
wards king of Naples, for the Holy Land; attended by 
+ Fw fleet of eighteen hundred fail. Nine thouſand five 
hundred horſe, and one hundred and thirty thouſand 


foot, are ſaid to have been drained from France for this 


expedition. The fleet reached the ſhores: of Cyprus in 
"ſafety, where the troops recruited their health and 
] 2 K in the winter. _ 

#4 D. x 1249. At the beginning at Al: os 
Ker . Giles: for Egypt; which, as a country 
from Cabins the. Moſlems derived their beſt ſupport, 
they reſolved to invade. The fleet ſafely anchored at 
the mouth of the Nile; and Lewis, in complete armour, 
leaped firſt on the ſhoxe. The city of Damietta, 
which had formerly reſiſted the attack of the chriſ- 
tians for ſixteen months, was evacuated by the infidels 
on the firſt aſſault. But the career of the French king, 
as he proceeded towards Cairo, was checked by an 
inundation of the Nile, and by an epidemical diſeaſe 
which this occaſioned in his camp. The barons and 
knights of France exhibited, under the command of 
their intrepid ſovereign, an invincible contempt of 
danger: about two thouſand of the flower of the 
army, led by the count of Artois, paſſed the deep and 
rapid Nile, and with raſh valour aſſaulted the town 
of Maſſoura. The conſternation. of the inhabitants 
diſappeared when they learned that the main body of 
A | | the 


= 
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the French were ſeparated by the Nile from the aſs 
ſailants; and, before the chriſtians could arrive, the 


count of Artois and his hes Du . died 
periſhed in the conflict. OP 

After an arduous. conteſt, the F i were W 
rious over the Saracens, This conqueſt ſerved only 
to increaſe their diſtreſs: they were compelled, by. 


the accumulating forces of the infidels, to ſhelter 


themſelves in a ſtrong camp; while the Nile was 


occupied by the galleys of .Egypt, and the open 


country by the Arabs. All proviſion was inter- 


cepted, and to retreat was impracticable. Lewis in- 


deed might have eſcaped by fea; but he gloriouſly 
diſdained to forſake his ſubjects in this diſtreſs. After 
ſuffering all the horrors of diſeaſe and famine, and 
the inceſſant fire of the ſurrounding: Saracens, the 


” king, with his brother, the count of Anjou, the chief 
part of his nobles, and the ſmall remains of his army, 


were taken captives by the victorious infidels. | 
The ſplendour: of this triumph. was obſcured by ; 
the barbarity of the conquerors, who loaded even 
their royal priſoners with chains; and who, after 
having cruelly maſſacred his ſubjects who were un- 
able to ranſom their lives, expoſed their heads ori the 
walls of Cairo, the capital of Egypt. The ſtrength 
of Damietta, to which he had entruſted the queen 
and his treaſures, was the ſecurity of Lewis; who 
at length obtained his nen wich that of his 


queen 
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queen -and his ſoldiers, by reſtoring that city, and 

paying four hundred thouſand pieces of ſilver, _ 
Lewis, after fulfilling with ſcrupulous exactneſs theſe 
conditions, embarked with Margaret, and about ſix 
thouſand ſoldiers, the relics of his' former hoſt, for 
Acre in Paleſtine. From Acre the monarch was re- 


called by the remonſtrances of his ſubjects, and by the 


hs IJ BY death of Blanch, who had ſunk under 

the preſfure of anxiety, and grief for 3 

late calamities of her children and the people. = 
his return, the melancholy of defeat ener on 

the countenance of Lewis, though welcomed by the 


acclamations of his ſubjects. But his reception of 


Henry of England, who on an expedition to Gaſ- 


cony viſited Paris, was eminently magnificent; and 


his courteous manner enhanced the ſplendour of his 
hoſpitalities. At this interview the former truce be- 


tween France and England was renewed for two years 
longer; while Lewis extended his connections by 
beſtowing in marriage his daughter Iſabella on Thi- 


| baud the Second, king of Navarre and count of 


AD. 85 LOGS Lewis was equally juſt in every | 

tranſaction with his neighbours as 
with his people. When; in conciliating the diſputes 
between the dowager-counteſs of Provence, mother 
of his queen, and his brother the count of Anjou, his 
decifion deprived the latter of certain caſtles, the ob- 
ject of this contention, the ki ng e his loſs 


3 from 
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from his on treaſury. As an e 


the Third, for his feeble claim upon Normandy, Lewis 
ceded to him the Limouſinz/ Querei, and Perigord; 
and granted ſuch terms to the Engliſh, when their 
nation was diſtracted by the weakneſs of their king, 


and the daring ambition of his miniſter the earl of 
Leiceſter, as might have been thought advantageous 


even had their affairs been more proſperous. The 
honourable confidence which Lewis received when 
he was choſen the mediator between the Engliſh mo- 
narch and his miniſter, was juſtified by the moderas 
tion and lenity of his counſels. Lewis, on the death of 
his eldeſt ſon, negociated a marriage between Philip, 


the next, and Iſabella the princeſs of e the 
elected conſort of the deceaſed pri ne. 


The equity of Lewis dwelt not in AD 2 
tha boſom of his brother Charles, di- 1 


tinguiſhed for ferocity and brutal courage. Mainfroy, | 


the baſtard of Frederic the Second, had uſurped'the 
throne of the two Sicilies from Conradin, the nephew 


ol that emperor ; and the Pope, Clement the Fourth, 


an enemy to both, gave the crown, as the ſucceſſor of 
St. Peter, to the count of Anjou. Thebanner of the croſs 
was unſurled; and Charles, at the head of the French 
forces, deprived Mainfroy of his life. and crown, on 
the plains of Beneyentum. On the death of the 
uſurper; Conradin aſſerted his claim but, unequal 


to the conteſt, he was taken priſoner; and the barba- 


| 10 of Charles cauſed him to ſuffer n public 
ſcaffold. 


/alent to Henry 
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ſcaffold. The acceſſion of Charles toy tas crown of 
the two. Sicilies gave riſe to . the F rench Nos 


e eee + S909 £841 ” 
Lewis, from whoſe is W 5 
f years of tranquillity had obliterated 


A. p. 1266. 1:69. E 


the i e his former ſufferings, now com- 


_ pleted the preparations which he had Jong been ſilently 
making for a ſecond: cruſade.” The loſs of | Antioch 
baſtened-his deſign: his three ſons, Philip, John, and | 


Peter, with his nephew the count of Artois, and the 
moſt gallant nobles of the F rench court, prepared to 
attend him. Lewis, entruſting the government of his 
| kingdom during his abſence to Matthew abbot of St. 
: Denys, and a deſcendant of: the count of Vendome; 
and to Simon de Clermont count of Neſle, eminent 

for his virtues and abilities; ſailed from the mouth of 
the Rhone, with his fleet, for the coaſt of e in- 

Read of ſteering towards Paleſtine, 0 
The profeſſion of an obſcure king of Tunis 8 had 


declared an inclination to renounce Mahometiſm for 


| Chriſtianity, had induced Lewis to undertake this en- 
terpriſe; while the 1 report of an immenſe treaſure re- 
conciled his more mercenary followers to the expe- 
dition. But the monarchy inſtead of meeting with a 
_ zealous proſelyte, encountered a powerful enemy. 
Though the French ſtormed Carthage, their ſtrength 


was exhauſted before Tunis; and, ſinking under the 
| oppreſũive heats of the cli mate, they expired on the 


222 ſands of Africa. The 1108 himſelf at length 
1 


. . ̃ .f. ͤ 


tow} 


fell a victim to the peſtilential blaſt, in the forty- 
- fourth year of his role and the W of his 
Age. 
The . of the ban and the wb Were * 
larly united in the character of Lewis the Ninth. 
Pious, juſt, reſolute and brave, his heart was ever open 
to the ſufferings of his people, and his hand to relieve 
them. His wiſdom was obſcured only by the miſts of 
ſuperſtition, which proved OY fatal to his RO. 
and nee 


REIGNS OF PHILIP THE THIRD, SURNAMED THE 
HARDY, AND OF PHILIP THE FOURTH, SUR= 
NAMED THE FAIR. . 


Pay P, ſurnamed the Hardy, the ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Lewis, continued the war againſt the in- 
fidels; and, being reinforced by the arrival of his 
uncle. Charles, king of Sicily, with a conſiderable 
fleet and army, defeated the Saracens in two en- 
gagements, and reduced the king of Tunis to ſue for 
peace, upon the condition of doubling his tribute to 
the crown of Sicily, reimburſing the expences of the 
war, and permitting the propagation of the Chriſtian 
religion in his dominions. 


G The 


1 | 
The two kings then ſailed from the 
coaſt; but they carried with them the 


43 ſeeds of the diſeaſe with which it was infected -.and 


the triumphant return of Philip to his capital was 


followed by the death of his brother-in-law Jchn, 
his queen Iſabella, and his brother-in-law and ſiſter 


the king and queen of 3 who Ne by: the 


ſame diſorder as his father. 


After the funeral of his father, and his ai 
nation, Philip employed himſelf in enforcing the re- 
gulation of St. Lewis, which prevented the barons 


from deciding their differences by private hoſtilities ; 


and obtainad in marriage for his ſecond ſon Lewis, 
the only daughter of Henry king of Navarre. His 
own hand he ſhortly after beſtowed on Mary, the 


| beautiful daughter of the duke of Brabant. 


| Philip conciliated the friendſhip of 
. Edward the Firſt, king of Eng gland, by 


the ſurrender of the county of Agenois; and being 


A. D. 4271. 


thus ſecure from attack on his weſtern frontier, ge 


engaged in a long and deſultory war, for the ſupport 


of his nephews De la Cerda in their pretenſions to 


the crown of Caſtile. 


In the mean time Lewis, his eldeſt $500 8 


| ſuddenly ; and Peter la Broſſe, the miniſter, formerly 


a ſurgeon, having inſinuated, probably from views of 

envy, that the queen had effected his death by poiſon, 

he was condemned to expiate by his, own-death his 

impeachment of the innocence of Mary, 1 
3 | : 'Fhe 


Anjou had for ſome time ſubmitted 


F 


„„ „ 
The. Sicilian ſubjects of Charles 9 32 
D. 180. note | 
with indignation to his cruelty and rann! ; when 2 
conſpiracy was formed under the auſpices of Michael 


Palæologus, the Greek emperor ; and, after the maſ- 


ſacre of eight thouſand French, in what is called the 
Sicilian veſpers, Peter king of Arragon was ſaluted 
at Palermo as the king of the iſland, Charles imme- 


diately aſſembled a powerful armament at Marſeilles, 


and formed the ſiege of Meſſina; which the inhabit- 
ants in vain offered to ſurrender, upon a promiſe of 
pardon. But in the mean time his ſon Charles, ſur- 
named the Lame, having hazarded an engagement, 
was taken priſoner by the rebels. The king, unable 


to ſupport or conceal his ſufferings from this laſt 


ſhock, ſunk into the grave; and Sicily, after a war 


of twenty years, was finally transferred, as an inde- 


pendent kingdom, to a younger branch of the 1 | 


of Arragon. 


Upon the death of Chechen of / 
Anjou, the Pope had conferred Sicily 


upon Charles of Valois, a younger ſon of the king of 


A. D. 1283. rats. : 


France; and Philip, who ſupported his claim, derived 


ſome hopes of ſucceſs from the death of Peter and the 
ſurrender of Gironne. But his fleet was again de- 
feated; and this misfortune co- operated with the 
fatigues of war, and the heat of the climate, te 
— the life of Philip, who died at Perpignan, i in 


* 
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the forty-firſt year of his age, and the e ſixteenth of an 


unſucceſsful reign, | 
Philip the Fourth, ſurnamed the 
Fa ſucceeded to the throne of his 
father 3 in the ſeventeenth year of his age; and was 


A. D. 1285. 1291. 


crowned at Rheims with his conſort Joanna, queen 
of Navarre, and miſtreſs of the important coun- 


ties of Champagne and Brie. With an empty trea- 


ſury and ſhattered army, Philip found it neceſſary 


to procure a peace with Caſtile by abandoning the 
claims of the De la Cerdas; and with Arragon, 
under the mediation of Edward the Firſt of En- 
gland, by relinquiſhing his claims upon Sicily. 
Charles the Lame was in conſequence releaſed, 
and his ranſom was partly paid by Edward; while 
Charles of Valois renounced his pretenſions to Ar- 
ragon, and received in marriage the daughter of 
Charles the Lame, with the l of the counties 
of Anjou and Maine. 

To this peace ſucceeded a ſeries of 8 
with Edward the Firſt, pope Boniface the Eighth, 
and Guy de Dampier count of Flanders. 

„ The war with Edward, who had 

A. D. 1293. 
good will to Philip, began in a trifling quarrel be- 
tween ſome Norman and Engliſh ſailors; and was, 


for ſome time, carried on without much interference 


from the monarchs themſelves ; though the contend- 
5 „55 „„ 


| hitherto given ſufficient proofs of his 


6 

ing fleets became ſo numerous, that in one defeat the 

French are reported to have loſt . thoufand 
men. | 
Edward, who had done homage to Philip fa the | 
county of Saintonge, was now ordered to attend as 
his vaſſal, and his eſtates were declared forfeited by 
his refuſal ; though there was alſo a ſtipulation that, 
upon the nominal ceſſion of Guienne, it ſhould im- 
mediately be reſtored to him. The breach of this 
engagement increaſed the quarrel; and Edward 
allied himſelf to Adolphus, then emperor, and to the 
counts of Brittany, Holland, Bar, Juliers, Gueldres, 
and Flanders; while Philip commeten e with 
John Baliol of Scotland. | 
Ihle town of Dover was deſtroyed 1 the = FR | 
but when Edward in revenge had landed in Gaſcony, 
with an army of fifty thouſand men, the equality of 
the two armies produced: a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, 
and a peace was ſoon after concluded. Edward re- 


gained Guienne, with the hand of Philip's ſiſter 


and the prince of Wales received that of Iſabella, his 

daughter. The allies on both ſides were abandoned. 
Boniface the Eighth had forbid 
the French clergy to grant ſubſidies * i 

to their monarch without his leave; and Philip had 
iſſued a fimilar prohibition againſt their ſending of 
money put of the realm. The bull of Boniface ſtig- 
matized Philip with the name of Fool; and the latter, 
G I | bene 
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beſides other acts of reſentment, adopted the violent 
meaſure of procuring Boniface to be ſeized at his 
palace in Anegnia; while another bull was preparing 
which would have excommunicated the French mo- 
narch. The pontiff, indeed, was releaſed by the re- 
turn of the citizens to their allegiance ; but he died 
ſoon after at Rome, the n of his rage and his 
injuries. 

he lenity of his witer Benedict the Beit 
in revoking the excommunication of Boniface, is 
fuppoſed to have occaſioned his death by poiſon; after 
which the choice of the conclave was ſuſpended for 
ſeveral months. At length Bertrand, who afſumed 
the name of Clement the Fifth, was choſen ; but, 
though he complied with the other conditions enacted 
by the court of France, he refuſed to condemn the 
conduct of Boniface. 

Upon the death of the emperor Albert of Auſtria, 
when Philip meant to place his brother Charles of 
Valois upon the imperial throne, he was fruſtrated 
by the policy of Clement; who, before he could 
make his application i in form, induced the er to 
chuſe Henry of Luxemburgh. 6 
I D. 1999. 1314 Philip's next quarrel was with | 
Guy of Flanders ; who, having been 
abandoned to the reſentment of the king of France, 
was ſoon reduced by Charles of Valois ; and, upon 

2 _ that the freedom of himſelf and his ſons 
| | ſhould 


„ an } 


cred, had confented to propoſe a com- 
| promiſe to Philip in perſon. The count, however, 
and two of his ſons were impri ſoned; and Philip, 
after entering Flanders in triumph, appointed a re- 
lation of his queen governor of the country; by 
whom og were (| bee erected, to awe the | 
inhabitants. | Sond | 
Upon Fer appearance of an rr Chatil- 
bows! this governor, entered Bruges with ſeventeen 
hundred horſe and two hogſheads of ropes, as inſtru- 
ments of the intended executions; but the people, 
thus compelled to violence, roſe ſecretly in the 
night, and flew fifteen hundred French ; Chatillon 
himſelf only eſcaping by ſwimming the town-ditch. 
Three ſons of Guy were now placed at the head 
of ſixty thoufand inſurgents; who being attacked in 
their intrenchments by the count of Artois, com- 
mander of the French army, flew him, with the con- 
ſtable of France and twenty thouſand men. Another 
army, raiſed by Philip, retired without effecting any 
thing of importance; Philip having been rendered 
| ſuſpicious of a ſecret correſpondence between the 
nobles of France and the court of Rome, by his 
ſiſter Margaret of England, to whom Edward had 
feigned a knowledge of the conſpiracy. =_ 8 
After a victory of Philip's hired fleet of Genoa 
galleys over that of the Flemings, Guy was releaſed | 


ſhould be ſa 


. 1 his confinement; ; upon the condition of re- 


G 4 | | turning, 
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turning, if he could not perſuade his ſubjects to ſub- 


miſſion; a condition with which he honourably com- 
plied, and expired a priſoner in Compeigne in the 
eightieth year of his age. Philip himſelf then entered 
Flanders with the flower of the French army; and, 


after a battle which was for ſome time dubious, 


compelled the Flemings, headed by the three ſons of 
Guy, to abandon their camp. From the ſiege of Liſle, 


into which Philip, the more experienced of them, had 


thrown himſelf, the king of France was, however, 


compelled to retire by the unexpected appearance of | 
John of Namur with fixty thouſand irregular troops; 


and a peace was concluded by the releaſe of John de 
Bethune, the eldeſt ſon of Guy, who conſented to do 


| homage for the county to the. king, and to pay eight 
hundred thouſand livres (about 35,000 I.) for-the ex- i 


pences of the war. This treaty was afterwards vio- 


lated; but Philip acquired 2 the en of 


- 


Courtray by his treachery. 


About this time the immenſe eſtates of the . 5 


Templars in France were confiſcated, upon a doubt- 


ful charge of ſome luxurious exceſſes; and the grand 
maſter with above fifty of his officers were conſumed, i 
in the preſence of the king, by a ſlow fire, maintain 
ing in their laſt moments the purity of their conduct. 

Philip's mind was ſoon after engroſſed by the 
miſeries of his own family. The three wives of his 


ſons were al accuſed of adultery; and two of them 
were. 


( 229 ) 
were condemned to n perpetual impriſonment. | 
Their paramours, Philip and Walter de Launay, 
were firſt flayed alive, and then hanged. © 

At length Philip, exhauſted by vexa- 
tion and continual activity, expired of 
a conſumptive diſorder in the forty-ſeventh year of 
his age, and the thirtieth of his reign. His bad qua- 
lities were cruelty and avarice; his good ones, cou- 


rage and 1 - 70 
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THE SUCCESSIVE REIGNS OF LEWIS THE TENTH, 
AND PHILIP THE Tos. 


Ezwis's the Tenth, furnamed the 
Boiſterous, ſucceeded to the throne of 
his father. He endeavoured to forget the vices of his 
firſt queen, who had been ſtrangled by his order in 
the priſon of Chateau-Gaillard, in his marriage with 
Clemence, the daughter of the king of Hungary. An 
exhauſted treaſury delayed the ceremony of the coro- 
nation, and the king arduouſly endeavoured to ſoothe 
the diſcontented minds of his ſubjects; to which end 
he was aflifted by his uncle Charles of Valois, on 
whom at length reſted the whole wel ight of 1 
ment. : 5 


A. D. 1314 i 
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Enguerrand de Poitier de Marigni, 
who had been the minifter of the 
163 , and had poſſeſſed the confidence of the late 
king, was the firſt victim to the reſentment of Charles, 
who accuſed him as the ſource of the national and 

royal neceſſities. The hatred of Charles was confirmed 
by the warmth with which this unfortunate nobleman 
_ vindicated his honour; he was condemned to periſh 
on the gibbet, and his fortunes were confiſcated to 
the king. But their inſufficiency to defray the corona- 
tion .expences ſerved to convince the people of his 
Innocence, by proving his treaſures to be very inferior 
to the general expectation. Lewis now meditated a 
war with Flanders; and, by practiſing every kind of 
oppreſſion, raiſed an army which might probably have 
reduced the Flemings, had not the artful negotiations 
of Robert de Bethune, their count, deceived the king 
till the ſeaſon for action was elapſed. On the retreat 
of the French, Robert, throwing off all diſguiſe, ſur- 
priſed Courtray, which he had given as a pledge of 
his ſincerity ; and, while Lewis prepared to avenge 
the- arts of his enemy, he was arreſted by. death. 
Having ſwallowed a glaſs of cold water, which it has 
been ſuſpected was mingled with poiſon by the friends 
of Marigni, he died in the ſecond year of his reign, 
and the twenty-ſixth of his age. By his firſt wife 
Margaret, who had been crowned queen of Navarre, 
he left one daughter, and his widow Clemence was 
in a ſtate of pregnancy. 2 


'X D. 1315s 1816. 
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On the death of Lewis, Charles count of Valois. 
ſeized the Louvre, and diſputed the regency with the 
brothers of the late king. Philip count of Poictou, 5 
the elder of theſe, was at length eſtabliſhed in that 
important office; but the ſucceſſion to the throne, 
which was claimed by the princeſs. Joanna, the 
daughter of Lewis and Margaret, now engaged the 
intereſts of the nobles. The claim of Joanna was 
urged by Charles count of Marche, the younger 
brother of the late king, by the duke of Burgundy, 


and by the counts of Valois and Evreux. The majo-— | 


rity however objected that, as the greateſt part of 
France conſiſted of Salic lands, which a female 
could not inherit, the crown ought not to deſcend to 
a daughter. The hopes of Philip were tranſiently 
obſcured by the birth of an heir to the throne ;z but 
the- ſon of Clemence ſurvived only three weeks, 
though he is enrolled among the ſovereigns of France 
under the name of John the Firſt. 
His death eſtabliſhed Philip, who 
was ſurnamed the Long, on the 
throne. He had diſplayed during his regency his vi- 
gour and valour, in a war with the count of Artois z 
his policy was now fhewn in attaching to Hm the 
duke of Burgundy and the count of Evreux. On the 
former he beſtowed his eldeft daughter with the 
county of Burgundy, and to the ſon of the latter he 
promiſed in marriage the infant queen of Navarre. 
| Ambition ſoon diſpoſed the count of Marche to concur | 
2G 6 in 
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in "RPO the female line, nen ene 
to 125 brother s elevation. | 

The dere 1 — as 
| ſions of Philip ſoon won the confidence 
of his people. The Flemings, convinced of his inte- 

grity, and alarmed by the menaces of the Pope, 
compelled their count to conclude a juſt peace. 
Philip ſummoned Edward the Second, who had ſue- 
ceeded to the crown of England, to pay homage for 
his territories in France ; but Edward being unwilling 
to- quit his kingdom, which was torn, Oy cater his: | 
excuſes were accepted by Philip. '. 

The French king had taken the nh in rk lie- 
time of his father, and he now endeavoured to re- 
cruit his finances for an expedition to the Holy 
Land. From this enterpriſe he was diſſuaded by 
pope John the Twenty-ſecond, who required his 
mediation, to reconcile the two contending. factions 
which raged under the names of the Guelfs and the 
Ghibelines. During the conteſts of pope Gregory 
the Eighth and the emperor Henry the Fourth, they 
had ariſen in Germany; and they raged for ſucceſ- 
ive centuries in the different ſtates of Italy. The pre- 
tenſions of the Pope were ſupported by the Guelfs; 5 
the rights of the emperor by the Ghibelines. At the 4 


is D. 1320. 


deſire of the Pope, Philip ſent an army, commanded 


by Philip count of Mans, the ſon of Charles of Valois, 
into Italy to reconcile thoſe factions; but the pro- 


miſes of Gallas de Vila, lord of Milan, and the 
chief 


„ 


chief of che Ghibelines, prevailed on the count of 
Mans to retreat, without WI * en the | 


Pope or his own reputation, - ( ng 


A contagious diſorder now 8 ; 


with dreadful fury in France; and the AD. x94. 


deluded inhabitants believed that the ſprings and 


fountains had been poiſoned at the inſtigation of the 
Jews and Saracens; and that the execution of this ſup- 


poſed treachery had devolved to a wretched race of 
men afflicted with the leproſy, which was at that 
time a common diſeaſe, and the effect probably of 


bad diet. Numbers of the lepers, who lived by them- 
ſelves in the hoſpitals, were burnt alive; and the Jews 
were ſurrendered to the, fury of the multitude, who 
inſulted their perſons and plundered their dwell- 
ings, _ 

The mind of Philip, when n 
by miſtaken zeal, was ever ſtudying the 
happineſs of his people; and he now endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh a certain ſtandard for the coins, weights, and 
meaſures throughout France: but the miſconceptfons 
and ſuſpicions of his ſubjects continually embarraſſed 

him, and rendered his attempt ineffectual. 


A. D. 1322. 


Philip felt too ſenſibly the diſappointment of his. ; 


A honeſt endeavours, and the unjuſt ſuſpicions of his 
ſubjects. He was ſeized with a fever, which termi- 
_ nated in a dyſentery ; and, after lingering for about 
five months, he expired in the ſixth year of his reign, 
and the twenty-eighth of his age. His death has by 
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iſon. However 


t be, i is general acknoꝶ ledged that he 


conſtantly merited, though he never could acquire, 


the eſteem and affections of 
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time occupied by the feeble Edward 


thirteen years of age; who departed with his mother 


- 
(£2083) 
CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. © 
THE REIGN AND DEATH OP nee, FOURTH.  - 


Canes « the F ourth, 5 
the Fair, ſucceeded to the throne of 
his deceaſed brother. The duke of ee When | 


| A. D. 1322, 7323. 


bs yielded homage, urged the claim of his conſort, the 
_ eldeſt daughter of the late king, to the county of 


Poictou, which had belonged to her father before he 
received the crown; but the parliament of Paris de- 


termined the. pretenſions groundleſs. Charles now 


obtained a divorce from Blanch of Burgundy, who 
was ſtill confined in the priſon. of Chateau-Gail- 
lard for her licentious conduct, and eſpouſed "Om 
the daughter of Henry emperor of emma. 
The throne of England was at this 
No D. 1 524 1 227. 
the Second, whoſe conſort Iſabella was the ſiſter of | 
Charles; who, from ſome diſagreement between the 
two nations, was induced to ſummon Edward to pay 
him perſonal homage for his dominions in France. 
Spencer, an unpopular favourite of Edward, and 


hated by his queen, was unwilling to attend his 


maſter to a court where her influence was ſo great, 
and ſtill more ſo to hazard the abſence of the fickle 
king. At the inſtigation of Spencer, Edward re- 
ſigned Guienne to his eldeſt ſon Edward, then only - 


for 


—_ 
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for Paris, to pay komage to his ſuperior lord. But, 
on her arrival in France, Iſabella attached to her. 
fide the Engliſh refugees, the common enemies of 
Spencer and of Edward; among whom the principal 
was Roger Mortimer, 2 powerful baron of Wales, 
who had eſcaped from a ſentence of perpetual impri- 
ſonment, and who ſoon won the affections of the 
queen. Having ſacrificed her honour to Mortimer, 
Iſabella conſpired with him againſt her injured huſ- 
band. The exiled nobles daily flocked to her 
court; a ſecret correſpondence was held with the 
malcontents in England; and, when Edward re- 
quired her return, ſhe replied, ſhe would never ſet 
foot in the kingdom till Spencer was removed. 
During the temporary hoſtilities between France 
and England the count of Valois had ſucceſsfully en- 
| tered Guienne, and ſunk under the preſſure of an 
uncommon diſeaſe. In his laſt moments, he un- 
ceaſingly expreſſed his contrition for the ſufferings he 
had occaſioned the unfortunate Marigni. A truce 
had been agreed upon between France and England. 
Charles, however, eager to take advantage of the 
weakneſs of Edward, and the diſagreements of his 
family; yet ſenſible that he was ſtrictly obſerved by 
the Pope and neighbouring ſtates, and that he had no 
longer a pretence for openly ſupporting the cauſe of 
his ſiſter; commanded her, with her ſon, to leave 
the dominions of France, while he reſolved ſecretly 
| to promote her views. But ſhe found an aſylum in 
1 | LD the 


CW) 
the territories of the count of Holland and Hainault, 


to whoſe daughter Philippa ſhe had already affianced 


her ſon ; and by his aid, and the private affiſtance of 
Charles, ſhe raiſed a force of near three thouſand 


men. With this. ſhe. landed on the coaſt of Suſſex 


without oppoſition, and ſoon aſſembled an army 


which the feeble royaliſts vainly oppoſed. Spencer, 


without trial, periſhed on 2 gibbet ; and the king, 
after ſuffering a formal depoſition, was finally impri- 


ſoned in Berkley- caſtle; where he was ſacrificed to the 


deadly cruelty and ambition of Iſabella and Mortimer. 

Charles, whatever were his ſecret ſentiments, pub-: 
licly affected to condemn the conduct of his ſiſter, 
and would never acknowledge the regal title a her 


ſon during the life of her huſband. 


The ſupreme ambition of Charles was to re- unite 
the crowns of Germany and France, which ſince the 
decline of the race of Charlemagne had conſtantly 
been ſeparated. With this view he had connected him- 
ſelf by marriage with Henry of Luxemburgh ; and an 


3 opportunity ſeemed now arrived which flattered his 


proudeſt hopes. The imperial diadem had been diſ- 


puted by Lewis of Bavaria, and by Frederic of Auſtria, 
ho in an unſucceſsful battle had been taken priſoner. 
by his rival. But the implacable hatred of John the 


Twenty- ſecond purſued the victor; againſt whom he 


launched the thunders of excommunication, and 


ſummoned new enemies to overturn his throne. 
Among theſe was the king of France; who, allured 
3 e x; 8 


. „ 


by a prbinife: of hes imperial dignity, and deluded 
into a belief that the captive Frederie would reſign 
his on pretenſions to him, ſet out for the frontiers 
of Germany, with a magnificent ſuite of gallant no- 
bles. Lewis, however, anxious to counteract the 
intrigues of his enemies, had releaſed F rederic from 
_ confinement; and thus at once acquired a grate- 
ful friend, and ſubdued his moſt dangerous adverſary. 
But Charles, of all the princes who had promiſed to 
ſupport him, could retain only Leopold of Auſtria, 
whom avarice alone ſecured to his ſide. Even the 
king of Bohemia, whoſe alliance with France was 
now diſſolved by the death of his ſiſter Mary, no 
longer appeared in his cauſe; and he was ſoon con- 
vinced that he followed only a fleeting illuſion. 
The death of Mary extinguiſhed the hopes which 
Charles had indulged from her pregnancy; nl, 
anxious to eſtabliſh the peaceable ſuceeſſion of the 
throne, he married his oe eee er 
A to Lewis count Evreux, © 7 

On the death of Edward the Second, Charles Pw 
moned his fon and ſucceſſor, Edward the Third, to 
pay homage; but, with his uſual moderation, ac- 
cepted as an excuſe the unſettled ſtate .of England. 
Equally inclined to conciliate the princes of the blood, 
he gave Lewis, the grandſon of Lewis the Ninth, the 
county of Marche in exchange for Clermont, and 
exalted his barony of Bourbon into. a dukedom. 

After a gradual decline of health, be expired in 
Tc | ; : the 
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| the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the ſeventh of 
his reign. On his death-bed being reminded of ſettling 
the ſucceſſion, he replied, that if the queen, who was. 
then pregnant, was delivered of a daughter, that im- 
portant care belonged to the parliament. | ; 


Charles, if not diſtinguiſhed by eminent virtues . 


was free from unworthy vices. ; 
The crown of France, from Hugh Choe to Leith | 
Hutin, had been tranſmitted for eleven generations 
from father to ſon. Its dominions and authority had 
been gradually extended; the exorbitant power of 
the clergy and the nobility had been reduced; and 
the royal revenue had been ſettled on a more ſecure: 
foundation. After a lapſe of near three centuries and: 
an half, the immediate deſcendants of Hugh expired 
in Charles the Fourth; and the throne was occuples. 
by the race of FIG: 9 1 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 15 8 


| REIGN oF PHILIP THE SIXTH, THE FIRST OF THE | 
| : RACE OF VALOIS. 


* Vn HILE the ſucceſſion depended on the pg 
nancy of Joanna, the kingdom required a regent; for 
which important truſt two competitors appeared, who 
at the ſame time urged their claims to the throne. 


| Philip de Valois, couſin - german to the late king; the 


ſon of Charles de Valois, brother of Philip the Fair, 


was 


© a GR 
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was one; the other was Edward king of England, 


who aſſerted his chim in right of his mother, as 
nephew of Charles the Fair. But the excluſion of 


the female line had long been eſtabliſned, and had 
lately been in part confirmed by the election of 
Philip the Long. Philip de Valois was unanimouſly 
admitted as regent ; and ſoon after, on the delivery 
of the queen dowager of a daughter, he aſcended the 
throne, under the ſurname of Fortunate. He was 
crowned at Rheims; and among the nobles who 
attended was Lewis count of Flanders, perſecuted 


and baniſhed by his ſubjects for his invariable fidelity 


to France. Honour and policy urged Philip to reſtore 


him; and, having raiſed a formidable army, he entered 
Flanders, accompanied by the king of Navarre, the 
duke of Burgundy, and the moſt gallant of his 
nobles. A total rout of the Flemings enſued; the 


town of Caſſel was delivered to the flames; and his 


ſubjects were compelled to ISS the autho- 
rity of wa count. 
Philip could not refle& on the 


enn An e Dena, though ee 


by the general voice, with indifference; and, when 


he ſummoned the Engliſh monarch to pay homage, 
and received only a contemptuous ſilence, he ſeized 
on the revenues of his lands in France. To reco- 
ver theſe Edward croſſed the channel, to ſubmit to 


the ceremony at Amiens; where Philip prudently 
| conſented to diſpenſe with the ſervile forms, and to 


rec eive 


5 0 rar ) 


. receive the homage in any way, baute it ſhould 


hereafter be explained in the manner ot anaiagr - 


tory to him. 
This explanation, 6 8 Rudioully, « « 
layed after the departure of the Enghſh monarch ; 
Charles duke of Alengon, the French king's. brother, N 


entered Guienne, and ſeized Sainte. Edward now, 


in a formal deed, acknowledged that he owed liege 
homage to France: and here, probably, would have 
expired the enmity of the royal rivals, had it not 
been revived by Robert of Artois. This powerful 
nobleman was deſcended from the blood 'royal of 
France, and. had married the ſiſter of Philip ; but 


was ſtill more eminent for his enterpriſing genius. 


The county of Artois, which he claimed as his inhe« 
ritance, he had loſt by a ſentence, generally thought 
iniquitous, of Philip the Fair; and he now fought 
to recover it by written evidences, which were de- 
tected to be forged. 

With a juſt indignation 3 king of — his 
brother-in-law, purſued him with ſevere proſecu- 
tion; and, eſcaping from the continent, he ſought. 
and found an humble aſylum in the court of Edward, 
who admitted him, notwithſtanding the remon- 
ſtrances of Philip, to his confidence and his coun- 7 
cils. Whatever were the motives which influenced 
Edward on this occaſion, his hopes of the French 
crown were ſoon again inflamed by the arts of the 
enraged exile, and- a war between the nations was 

2 > rekindled. 
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rekindled. While the king of France made prepa- 


rations, he diſguiſed his deſigns under pretence of a 
war againſt the infidels, and attached to his intereſt 
the Pope, the king of Navarre, the dukes of Brittany, 
Lorrain, and Auſtria, the Palatine, the count of Bar, 
| Deuxpont, Vaudemont, and Geneva, and the biſhop 
of Liege. Edward was ſupported by his father-in- 
law the count of Hainzult; but among the moſt 
conſiderable of his allies was James d' Arteville, a 
brewer of Ghent; a man who had been elected by 
the ſeditious Flemings as their leader, and who 
aſſiſted them in baniſhing their earl, and inſulting 
their nobles. He governed with the moſt deſpotic 
ſway; converted the eſtates of the barons whom he 
had murdered, or baniſhed, to his own uſe ; and 


compelled the few nobles who dared to remain 


"Wit his power to the moſt abject ſubmiſſions. 

Edward at length croſſed the ſeas, 
and landed at Sluys with a powerful 
army. But the princes of Germany, his allies, re- 
fuſed to act under his command without the direc- 


AD, 1338. 


tion of the emperor; and the Flemings aſſerted the 


ſame ſcruples with reſpect to their liege lord. The 
emperor obviated the objections of the firſt, by ap- 
pointing Edward vicar of the empire; and Edward 
himſelf, by the advice of James d'Arteville, removed 


the ſcruples of the latter by aſſuming the title of 


king of France, and branding Philip with the name 
of a uſurper. But he ventured upon this ſtep with 


reluctance, 


3 — ww , A ww Wl > ind © 
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l o juſtly preſaging the nn chat 1 


would enſue. egi 


After a ſhort and fruitleſs 1 upon „ | 
Edward proceeded: towards the frontiers of France; 


and the deſertion of the counts of Hainault and 
Namur ſoon convinced him of the difficulties he 
muſt encounter. Having paſſed the Scheld, he en- 


camped on the plains of Veronſoffe, near Capelle, ; 


with an army of fifty thouſand men. Philip ap- 
proached with near one hundred thouſand French, 


but prudently reſolved to avoid a deciſive action, 


notwithſtanding the vaſt ſuperiority of his forces; 


and Edward, whoſe finances during this delay were 
exhauſted, was compelled to 8 his wan at 


to retire. 5 
The efforts of Philip, who; now 
i endeavoured to reconcile the F le- 


= D. 13 39, 13 40. | 
mings, who had again revolted, to their lord, and to 


attach them to the French intereſt, were defeated by 


James d' Arteville. A year of deſultory hoſtilities 
terminated in a ſecond invaſion of France by Ed- 
ward; whoſe landing was oppoſed off Sluys by a 
French fleet of four hundred veſſels, manned with 


forty thouſand men. Edward had only one hundred 
and forty ſail, but he had the wind in his favour; 
and after a fierce and bloody engagement, in which 


he was aſſiſted by the Flemings, he obtained a glo- 
rious victory. Two hundred and thirty of the ene- 
wy 8 * were taken, and * thouſand of their 
ſeamen, 


f 


n 


T3 


ſeamen, with two of their enn are . to oe 


periſhed. | 
At this moment of victory the Alles of Edward 

crowded to his ſtandard; and at the head of one 
hundred thouſand men he advanced towards the 
frontiers of France, while fifty thoufand, led on 
by Robert of Artois, beſieged St. Omers: but this 


undiſciplined army was routed by a ſally of the be- 


ſieged. Philip had collected the ſcattered: forces of 


his kingdom; and, accompanied by the kings of 
eee Scotland, and Navarre, he marched againſt 


Edward, whom he found engaged in the blockade of 
Pournay.” That city having reſiſted the inceſſant 


aſſault of the Engliſh, their only hope was, to reduce 
it by famine; ; _ after a ten . ee this 


Both ate b were weary of a fruitleſs 
campaign; and a truce for a year, which left each 
party in MOR of their e was con- 


- cluded. 
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John, third duke of Brittany, his dominions, which 


he had left to his niece, the wife of Charles of Blois, 
were diſputed by the count of Montfort, his half- 


brother; who, while Charles was ſoliciting the 
inveſtiture of the duchy at the court of France, 
FOI himſelf of ſeveral : confiderable cities of 
Brittany. 


term, an unforeſeen event renewed the 7 
War with redoubled violence. On the death of 


( 145 ” e 


Brittany. He had ſecretly -pr TY to pay ho- 
mage for that province to Edward, as the king of 
France; to whom ſuch a. vaſſal was of the utmoſt 
importance, ſince Brittany would admit him into 
the heart of France; and. he readily concluded the 


treaty. 8 


Philip, ſuſpicious. of the correſpondence een 


Montfort and Edward, determined to arreſt .the 
count whenever he ſhould dare to appear at Paris 
but the nobleman, jealous of his i intention, withdrew, 
and hoſtilities were immediately commenced be- 


tween him and Charles of Blois. John, duke of 


Normandy, the eldeſt ſon of Philip, entered Brittany 


in ſupport of his relation, and, beſieging Nantz, took 
Montfort priſoner; 35 and *. was in. in the 
Louvre. . „ 
. manly 550 of the 3 va 0 
of Montfort, who rouſed the ſtate 

of Brittany to arms, ſtill ſupported the party ol 


her huſband. Charles of Blois inveſted. her in 
_ Hennebonne ; and after having ſuſtained the at 
_tack with undaunted courage, and the ſtrength. 


of the city being nearly exhauſted, ſhe broke the 
lines of the beſiegers, proceeded to Breit, and, 


with the ſuccour of five hundred horſe, forced 


her way back. But Hennebonne was unequal to 
the conteſt; and a capitulation had already been 


propoſed, when the fleet of England came to 
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retire. 


This teinfotement was lowed! by's one more 
ö conſiderable, headed by Robert of Artois; who pol- 


ſeſſed himſelf of Vannes; but was compelled to re- 
 linquiſh it by Charles, after receiving a mortal 
Wound. The Engliſh moharch, eager to revenge 


tlie death of his ally, landed at Morbien with twelve 
thoufand 1 men, and commenced at the ſame time the 
thiee important ſieges of Vannes, of Rennes, and of 


Nantz. But this diviſion of his troops proved fatal 
to every enterpriſe ; ; and Philip had now aſſembled 
Ut army of thitty thouſand' in infantry, and four thou- 


and cavalry; which entered Brittany, commanded 
= the duke of Normandy, and inveſted the beſisgers. 
Famine had already begun to attack the Engliſh: 

but the poliey of Edward delivered him when his 
arms were uſeleſs ind, though he was entirely in 
the power of the duke, he obtained an i bondurabie 


12 


| truce for three years. . e ee 


5 Fu Philip Had reluctantly Gabel in 
en. a war with Edward; and the ex- 
Pauke ſtate of his finances made him ftill more 


deftous that this truce might lead to a ſolid peace: 
but Edwa Wa rd now ſeized a new pretence for war. 


Some nobles of Brittany, who Edward aſſerted were 
7 of Montfort, had been executed; and this 
was condered : an infraction of the treaty. Wulle 

| Philip 


was 
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Philip formed a treaty with 8 the; ſecond. 
dauphin of the Viennois, and purchaſed Montpe! 


the earl of Derby had led on the Engliſh, invPade 


Guienne, been twice victorious over a French army; 
and Monſegur, Monpeſat, Villefranche, Miremont, 
and Tonnins, with the fortreſſes of Damaſſen, 7 
Aiguillon, Angouleme, and Neale, were added to che l 


dominions of Edward. _ _ 75 


When Philip could raiſe money kor the 3 


1 the war, he levied an army of one hundred thou- 
ſand men; which, led on by the dukes of Normandy 


and Burgundy, marched againſt the Engliſh, and took 
Angouleme. The duke of Normandy was recalled _ 
from the blockade of Aiguillon by the fatal impru- 
dence of his Pen and a defeat that * AY whole 


empire. 


With a deſign to defend ues 
and to relieve the earl of Derby, Ed- © 


Ward, with his ſon the prince of Wales, then ably 


| fifteen years of age, embarked at Southampton with 
a fleet of near a thouſand fail and an army of thirty 


| thouſand men. But the winds were contrary; and, 


by the advice of Geoffrey d'Harcourt, an exiled 
nobleman of Normandy, he determined to invade 


that duchy; and he ſoon after landed his eine 


La Hogue. 


The 3 of Philip, on 1 af 3 
was increaſed by the intelligence that the counts of 


Tia and Tancarville were defeated and taken pri- 
| 535 ſoners; 
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ſoners; that the rich town of Caen was ſeized; = 
that the Engliſh were ſpreading their devaſtations 


along the quiet banks of the Seine. While he was 


collecting his troops, Paris was inſulted, and his 
palace of St. Germains devoted to the flames of the 
enemy. But deſpair ſoon yielded to the hopes of vic- 


tory: the kings of Bohemia, of Majorca, and of the 


Romans aſſembled, with the nobility of France, 
round the ſtandard of Philip, who exulted in an hoſt 
of one hundred and twenty thouſand men. Edward, 
diſappointed of paſſing the Seine, marched towards 


the Somme: but the bridges on that river alſo were 
either deſtroyed or ſtrongly guarded; a numerous 
body of troops were ſtationed on the oppoſite banks; 


and the army of Philip already preſſed- upon his 
rear. But a peaſant at length informed him of a ford 
below Abbeville; and Edward led his troops through 
the river, drove the enemy from the banks, and pur- 
ſued them over the plains ; while the returning tide 
prevented Philip, who was juſt arrived, from pur- 


ſuing his rival; and immediately taking his route 


over the bridge of Abbeville, he had the mortification 
of beholding his enemy ſtrongly poſted near the me- 
morable village of Crecy. The advice of his moſt 
experienced officers, to defer the encounter till the 


following day, when his troops would be refreſhed, 
was affented to by Philip; but the foremoſt ranks 


had already preſſed into the preſence of the Engliſh, 


. nenne longer in his N to avoid a battle. 


Fifteen 
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Fifteen thouſand Genoeſe, armed with croſs-bows, 


formed the firſt line of the French: but the ſtrings 


of their weapons had been relaxed by a thunder- 


' ſhower; and, thus defenceleſs, they were expoſed | 


to the arrows of the Engliſh-archers, who had pre- 
ſerved their bows in caſes. The confuſion was in- 


creaſed by the furious charge of Edward prince of 


Wales, whoſe martial valour was vainly oppoſed by 
the cavalry of France. Their numbers had long ſup- 
plied the want of diſcipline, but a total rout enſued. 
Philip, after having had one horſe killed under him, 

was reluctantly led off the field as he mounted 
another; the kings of Bohemia and Majorca periſned 
in the battle, with twelve hundred French knights, 


fourteen hundred gentlemen, four thouſand men at 


arms, and thirty thouſand common ſoldiers. The 
German words Ich dien, I ſerve, the motto of the 
king of Bohemia, were adopted by the prince of 


Wales, and are ſtill preſerved by his ſucceſſors. The | 
Engliſh are ſaid to have loſt only three E g with a 
one eſquire, and very few of inferior rank. 


Edward, with his victorious army, A v. BT 
in a very few days after laid liege to 34 
Calais; and the duke of Normandy was, b recalled, 


from Guienne to join the remains of his father's 


forces. In. Brittany, Charles of Blois had been | 


| defeated and taken priſoner by the counteſs of 


Montfort: yet his donſort re-· animated his friends; : 


and the valour of theſe he roic dames attracted the 
H 3 ue: admiration 
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admiration of all Brittany. The ſtate of Flanders, 


however, afforded ſome conſolation: the Flemings 
had. recalled their count, and murdered James d' Ar- 
teyille, after he had attempted to give the ſove- 
reignty of their country to the prince of Wales. 
Philip now haſtened to the relief of Calais with 


an army of two hundred thouſand men; but found 
Edward ſo ſecured by entrenchments, that he was 
compelled to reſign his ſubjects to their fate. Calais 


for near a year, defended by John of Vienne, a 


knight of Burgundy, had repulſed the attacks of 


Edward: but the inhabitants were now ſinking 


under the united preſſure of famine and fatigue; 


and the Engliſh monarch would conſent to ſpare 


them, only on condition that fix of their moſt confi- 
derable citizens ſhould atone for the reſiſtance of 


the reſt, by giving their lives to his diſpoſal, and re- 
ſigning the keys of the city with ropes about their 
necks. © While the wretched people gazed on each 


other, loſt in deſpair, Euſtace de St. Pierre (may his 
name be immortal!) offered to encounter death for 


the ſafety of his friends and companions. 'The ge- 


nerous flame of enthuſiaſm was ſoon communicated, 


and five more entreated to ſhare the glory and dan- 


ger: they appeared erect and undaunted before 
the victor.” But Edward yielded to the interceſſion 


of his een F. fag a SUES theſe glorious ” 


u. er 


As truce for three years was at Bi concluded 


between | 


| | -< 15 I, ) | 
between Phitip and i Edward. To the devaſtations of 


king « e was, eee e 1 5 
for his loſſes in war, by the acquiſition of Dauphiny > 
whoſe prince Humbert, diſappointed of marrying 
Joan the daughter of the duke of Burgundy, re- | 
ſigned his dominions to Charles the grandſon of 
Philip, who had reccived the hand of that lady, and 
retired into the order of St. Dominic. From this 
time Dauphiny has afforded the title of dauphin to 
the eldeſt ſon of the crown. The king, who was | 
now a widower, ſoon married Blanch, the 


A we Hs 


daughter of the count of Evrcux and the queen 


of Navarre. and his ſon the duke of N ormandy | 
eſpouſed the counteſs.of Bologne. But in leſs than 
a year the king expired, in the fifty-ſeventh of his 
age and the twenty-third of his reign, which had 

proved a mournful contradiction to his title of 
Fortunate. | 
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rut REIGN or . SURNAMED THE Soo. 


Jo OHN b of Normandy, who 
ſucceeded to the throne of his fa- 
— was ſurnamed the Good: but the virtues of 


H 4 | piety, 
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piety, ſincerity, and integrity, which diſtinguiſhed 


his character, were alloyed by an impetuoſity which 
he ſeemed to inherit from Philip, and by a want of 
prudent foreſight, which in the preſent Kato. of . 


- kingdom was particularly requiſite. 


Charles. de la Cerda, who ſucceeded the count of 
Eu and Guiſnes in the office of conſtable, was affaſ- 
finated by order of Charles king of Navarre, juſtly 


named the V. icked. He was the grandſon, by the 
female line, of Lewis the Boiſterous, and had mar- 


ried Joanna, the daughter of John: but theſe bonds 
only inſtigated him to aſpire to the throne. For his 
perſonal qualities he was univerſally admired: he 


was of moſt inſinuating addreſs, courteous, affable, 


enterpriſing, and eloquent; but devoid of principle, 
of boundleſs ambition, faithleſs, revengeful, and 
malicious. John having beſtowed on Charles de la 
Cerda the county of Angouleme, which had been 
demanded by the king of Navarre, revenge had in- 


ſſtigated the latter to deſtroy his ſucceſsful rival. 


Such was the weakneſs of -the crown, that the king 
of Navarre dared to brave the royal indignation he 
-had provoked; and even refuſed to perform the 
ceremony of aſking; pardon, till he had received the 
ſecond: fon of John as a hoſtage for his ſecurity. 

Charles did not conceal his pre- 
tenſions to the crown of France; 5 
but he urged with vehemence his rights to the 


counties of Champagne and Brie. John, to obviate 
further 
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further diſpute; gave the ducky of Normandy to bis 
eldeſt ſon Charles, now called the Dauphin; and he 
Vas at the ſame time commanded to ſeize the eſtates 
of the king of Navarre, who preſently appeared at 
Paris; and John was glad to appeaſe him at . 
price of one hundred thouſand crowns.-' | 
The truce between France and England bad 1 
infringed on both ſides: the houſes of Montfort and 
Blois were ſtill in arms; while the intrigues of the 
king of Navarre, and the ſeditious counſels of 
D' Harcourt, flattered the ambitious hopes of Ed- 
ward, and every thing ſeemed to menace a renewal 
of hoſtilities. Even the dauphin was allured by the 
king of Navarre into a conſpiracy againſt his father; 
who, informed of their deſigns, reclaimed his ſon, 
and employed him to betray the king of Navarre and 
his confederates into a ſnare. They were arreſted 
at an entertainment at Rouen: the former was ſent 
priſoner to Chateau-Gaillard, and ſeveral of the latter 
were immediately executed. The ſtandard of re- 
volt was inſtantly raiſed by the conſpirators : Philip 
of Navarre, brother to Charles, and Geoffrey d Har- 
court fortified the towns and caſtles which they 
poſſeſſed in Normandy, and nn the nn. * | 
Edward. 
The prince of Wales, on the expira- 
tion of the truce, had brought a fleet 
into the Garonne, had ravaged the neighbouring 5 
country, burned the towns and villages of Langue 
Hs doc, 
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doc, and withdrawn with the ſpoils into e 
while Edward, from Calais, had laid wafte the coun- 
try as far as St. Omer. John prudently reſtrained 
_ the conſtable of Bourbon, though his forces were 
ſuperior, from riſking a combat with the prince of 
Wales; while he himfel purſued the Englifh mo- 
narch from St. Omer to Heſdin, where he defied 
him to a pitched battle : but. Edward, ſcarcely no- 
ticing the bravado, proceeded to ns and « em- 
barked for England. 1 1 5 
The finances of John were now Seihauſted and 
he implored, and obtained, the aſſiſtance of the 
ſtates-general aſſembled at Paris. 


+ D. 2266 was, however, diſturbed by the in- f 


trigues of the king of Navarre, already mentioned, 
and by the revolt of Geoffrey d' Harcourt; whoſe 
nephew, the count of Harcourt, had with ſeveral 
others been beheaded, when betrayed with the king 
of Navarre by the dauphin; and Geoffrey himſelf 
Toon after periſhed in an unſucceſsful engagement. 
But intelligence was now received that the prince of 
Wales, with an army of twelve thouſand men, after 
having laid waſte the Agenois, Querey, and the 
Limouſin, had entered the province of Berry. To 
prevent his joining the malcontents in Normandy, 
John cauſed the bridges over the Loire to be de- 
ſtroyed, and the paſſes to be ſtriftly guarded ;z while, 
| with an amy of ſixty thouſand men, he marched to 
3 oo 


The ſatisfaction of the monarch - 
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the invaders. : Ati Maupertius, about G0 
leaguts from Poictiers, he diſcovered his enemy; and 
having reſolved on immediate battle, the Ggnal for 
attack was fatally delayed by the interpoſition of the 
cardinal of Perigord, WhO piouſly endeavoured by 
his mediation to prevent the effuſion of human 
blood; and the time thus waſted an fruitleſs! negb- | 
tiation was advatitageouſly employed 170 Edward'% 15 
fortifying his poſt. 

The Hoſtile armies at length engaged; - and this 
memorable: and bloody aCtion terminated in the total 
defeat of "the Frenc , and in the captivity. of John; 
who, after fighting with the moſt obſtinate valour, 
furrendered himſelf to Dennis de Morbec, 3 a knight 
| of Arras. He was received and entertained by the 
generous conqueror with the utmoſt reſpect, the 
prince of Wales ſerving at his table as if he had 
been one of his retinue. A truce was now granted | 
by Edward, who conveyed. his royal captive to Lon- 
don; where, in the ſame reſpectful conduct, he | 
found an alleviation of his nenne, : 1 | 

But the miſeries of France were in- 
flamed by civil commotions. The in- 
experience of the dauphin, who i in the ae 2 8 
his father had affumed the reins of government, ex- 
poſed his authority to inſult; and the aſſembly of 
the ſtates ſeized the opportunity which the confuſion 
of the titnes s forded, to limit the power of their 
pritice,* to m peach the former miſconduct of his 
My H 6 niniſters, 
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| n beration of the king 
of Navarre. - Among the moſt: violent of that mo- 
. narch's faction was Marcel, provoſt. of the- mer- 
chants, and firſt magiſtrate of Paris. The treaſurer 
of the crown had been murdered at his inftigation; 
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mand of the dauphin, dragged from the ſan®tuary of 
the altar, and immediately executed. To avenge 
the fate of his adherent, Marcel contrived to have 


the two mareſchals „Robert de Clermont and John 
de Conflans, who had ſeized. the aſſaſſin, murdered 


even in the preſence of the dauphin, whoſe clothes 


were ſprinkled with their blood. On inquiring, with 
ſome emotion, whether he was to be involved in the 


ſame deſtruction? Marcel, affecting to provide for 


his ſafety, inſulted him by putting on his head a 
blue hood, the badge of Navarre's partizans. The 


public diſorders were inereaſed by the eſcape of that 


monarch; and Charles, the dauphin, though ſtrongly 
ſuſpicious that he had adminiſtered to him a doſe of 


poiſon, whoſe immediate effects the ſtrength of his 
conſtitution had alone enabled him to overcome, was 


LE OW to ſhew him an appearance of regard. 
I' be ſeditious chiefs of Paris were diſappointed in 
their hope of transferring the power of the king to 
the commons; the dauphin was acknowledged by 


the ſtates-general as regent, and the inhabitants of 


en and Champagne armed in his cauſe. 


A new evil was added to the calamities of France: 
The 
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tempt of their ſuperiors, roſe in nfrinds/i ito, ee 
their wrongs: they abandoned to the flames, ot 
levelled to the ground, the caſtles of their lords 
committed every ſpecies of outrage, and gloried in 
the expiring groans of their former maſters. The 
nobles at length armed for their defence, and the 
country was drenched with the blood of theſe miſe- N 
rable inſurgents. Nine thouſand of them had aſ⸗ 
faulted the dauphineſs and three other ladies of qua- 
lity: they were reſcued by the gallantry of the captal 
of Buche; who, though in the ſervice of Weng; 
diſdained on this occaſion all diſtinction of party. 
Marcel had periſhed in a tumult of his own. 

raiſing, and the dauphin was ſupported by the moſt 
prudent and virtuous of the French: but the king of 
Navarre drew to his ſtandard ſome independent 
bodies of Norman and Engliſh troops, and blockaded 
the dauphin in Paris. Charles, reduced to the ut- 
moſt extremity, was ſaved by an unexpected peace 
with his enemy; who probably perceiving that bn. 
was not likely to obtain effectual ſupport from Ed- 
ward, whoſe pretenſions to the French crown claſhed _ 
with his own, determined to e iin his hum 
bled kinſman. 

To recover his liberty, Join had 
ſubſcribed a peace, which reſtored to 
the Engliſh monarch all the provinces poſſeſſed 
Henry the Second and his ie ung 
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homage. AT bielecnapolitic terms were esd bythe 
dauphin and the ſtates- general; and the two years 
| truce being now expired, Edward again anchored be- 


tore Calais, with a fleet of eleven hundred ſail, in- 


ereaſed his army to one hundred thouſand men, and 
. en the title of king of France. | © 

: The dauphin, unable to encounter 
his enemy in the field, armed the 


moſt an towns; and, fixing his ſtation at 


- Paris, the Engliſh were ſuffered to ravage the open 


fiege, he was compelled to retire; and, marching into 
Burgundy, pillaged Tonerre, Gaillon, and Avalon. 

But the duke of Burgundy preſerved his county by a 
payment of one hundred thouſand marks; Ni ivernois, 


the ſovereignty of which he claimed, was ſaved by a 


ſimilar compoſition; and Edward at length appeared 


at the gates of Paris. That city was provided with 


magazines which ſecured it from famine, and with 
mhabitants ſo numerous as to defy the attacks of the 
Engliſh monarch ; who, at length convinced of the 
fallacy of his hopes of obtaining the 
crown of France, inclined towards 
peace; which was finally coneluded, and the follow- 
ing are among the conditions: That John ſhould 
pay for his ranſom three millions of gold crowns, at 
different times 3 that Edward ſhould relinquiſh - all 


8 | claim 
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eountry. Edward, defirous of being crowned at 
Rheims, attacked that city but, after in ineffectual 


P 
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claim to the crown of France, and ee 


Normandy, Maine, Touraine, and Anjou; and“ 
ſhould receive in return thoſe of Poictou, Saintonge, 


Agenois, Perigort, the Limouſin,'Quercy, Rovergue, 
PAngoumois ; with Calais, Guiſne, Montreuih the 
county of Ponthieu and Guienne, free from fealty or 
homage ; and that the king of Navarre ſhould be re 
ſtored to his honours and eſtates. Among the forty 
hoſtages required by Edward as a pledge for the exe- 
cution of theſe terms, were Jolin and Lewis, the ſons 
of the King of TY rance, and the en of e a 11 


Atter a captivity off four years lein FE 
returned to Paris; but France was d. 1360 1362. 


fill deſtined to lament his former anna; and 


was ravaged by a band of military adventurers, who 
had followed Edward, and who refuſed to lay down' 
their arms. A peſtilential diſorder alſo carried off, 
in Paris alone, thirty thouſand perſons in one year: 

John, oppreſſed by the immenſe ranſom which he had 
agreed to pay, gave his daughter in marriage to 


Galeas, the ſon of the duke of Milan, and received tho 


ſum of ſix hundred thouſand crowns. The Jews alſo 


were 15 itted to dts their return ifor A 


years. 4 
On the death of the duke of 3 John 
claimed and ſeized that duchy from the king of 


Navarre; but imprudentiy detached it from the 


crown by Ny" It on his favourite ſon Philip, 


whom he created duke of Burgundy, and firſt peer of 


France; and who, by his marriage with the widow: 
of the late duke, acquired the counties of Flanders 

and Artois, and eſtabliſhed his future greatneſs. 
On a journey to Avignon, whither John went to 


meet the Pope (Innocent the Sixth), he was per- 


ſuaded to aſſume-the croſs; . but, on his return from 
that city, new troubles detained him from the Holy 


Land. The ignominious terms he had ſubſcribed to- 
Edward were loudly cenſured by his ſubjects, and 


even by the dauphin. Lewis count of Anjou, his 


ſon, had eſcaped from England, and refuſed to return 


at the command of his father. The anſwer of John 
to his council, who adviſed him to elude his impo- 
litic treaty with Edward, deſerves to be recorded. 

& Though good faith were baniſhed from the reſt of 


the earth,” ſaid he, * ſhe ought ſtill to retain her 


habitation in the breaſt of princes.” He therefore 


paſſed over to England, where he was received with 


every mark of reſpect : but this expedition does not 
appear to have improved his affairs; and his endea- 


vours to perſuade Edward to unite with him in a 


' cruſade were ineffectual. The accompliſhment of 


his own ſchemes was deſtroyed by death. After a 
| lingering illneſs, and a reign (of invariable calamity). | 
of fourteen years, he expired at his lodgings in the 


Savoy, at London, in the fifty-ſixth year of his, age. 
His funeral, which was celebrated by the Engliſh 


with magnificence, was attended by king Edward, 


the 


1 
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the Third. His b were afterwards conveyed 
to France; where they were depoſited, * wle of 
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FROM THE ACCESSION. OF, THE —— CHARLES. 
THE FIFTH TO THE CROWN OF FRANCE, TO HIS, 
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AHARLES: the Fifth fth, who ae s anged the 
titles of dauphin and regent for that of king, was 
ſurnamed the 7 Ie. A war in Normandy was imme 
diately begun by the king of Navarre; and after 


the commanders on both ſides had been reciprocally 


defeated and taken priſoners, Charles admitted the 


claim of Montfort (an ally of the king) to the duchy 
of Brittany; receiving, qua his 11 n | 


#24; * 


as a fief. 
The generoſity of Charles was very ſoon ſhewn 


by the voluntary releaſe and reward of the captal de 5 
Buche, the commander of the hoſtile army; ; and by 


confirming to Philip of Orleans ſome very valuable 
eſtates, alienated from the crown by his en 
and of which he was then in great need. 

The body of military EA 


called companions,” at this time ra- on e. 


vw France; and Charles a was 1 them 
£99101 | ” | employe = 
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employment, by a Henry count of Trenſta- 
mare to lead them againſt Peter the Cruel, king of 


Caſtile; who, beſides many other exceſſes, had lately 
murdered his wife Blanch de Bourbon, ſiſter of the 


queen of Fra neee. 


Du Gueſclin, the French commander in Wale war 


| of Normandy, commanged under Heary, who was 
the natural brother of the king of Caſtile, in this 


expedition. T heir firſt halt was at Avignon, the re- 


ſidence of Innocent the Sixth; from whom Du Gueſ- 
clin obtained abſolution for his ſoldiers, and the ſum 


of two hundred thouſand livres. The latter, indeed, 
was at rſt extorted by the Pope from the inhabit- 
ants; but the generous Du Gueſclin inſiſted upon its 
being reſtored, and threatened to return 1h F it Was 


again taken from them, 


The tyrant of Caſtile, es by the 3 


4 his ſubjects, found a friend in the prince of Wales, 


who recalled the [greateſt part of the companions 


from the ſtandard of Henry. The army of the latter, 
however, {till amounted to an hundred thouſand men; 


and, notwithſtanding the diſſuaſion of Du Gueſclin, 


he teſolved to encounter the Engliſh prince at 


Najava. The event was the capture of Du Gueſclin, 
and the loſs of twenty thouſand of Henry's troops; 
while Edward loſt wh four app and forty. 


privates. 


Peter, now | i o Sing — 0 bs n | 
refuſed the pay which be had ſtipulated to che Engliſh ; 


for Ces 3 
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forces; and the latter prince. returned to Griends;) 
with a*diminiſhed army and an impaired conſtitution. , 
In the mean time Charles paid the ranſom of Du 


Gueſclin, and furniſhed Henry with money for pro» 


moting the diſcontents in. Caftile, which were in- 


creaſed by the new cruelties of Peter. At length 5 


the tyrant was dethroned and lain, leaving his claims 
to a daughter, the ſecond wife of a duke of Lancaſter, 
Charles ſoon afterwards took advan- 
tage of the diſcontents that prevailed in 
the French provinces belonging to Edward ; whom 
though he had before releaſed from his fealty, he fum- 
moned to Paris as his vaſſal. The reply of the in- 
dignant monarch was juſtified by his former victories; 
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I will come, indeed,” faid he; OR RO: 


the head of ſixty thouſand men. 
While Edward yet heſitated mw 
ther open hoſtilities would enſue, th 
cities of Abbeville, St. Valori, ian nd Cres had 
ſurrendered to Charles; and the ſouthern provinces 
were invaded by the dukes of Anjou and Berri, his 
brothers, under the guidance of Du Gueſclin,' now 
_ conſtable. of France. The progreſs of the French 


increaſed every day; and though Sir Robert Knolles + 
had advanced with the Engliſh forces into "the | 


neighbourhood of Paris, he was ſoon repreſſed by Du 


Gueſclin, while the kings of Navarre and Caſtile 
concluded an alliance with France. The fleet of 


the 


A. D. 1359, CY 


* 


0 . 


the deſtined ſaccours in Gght of the part” of Row 


chelle. 


Rochelle by ſtratagem. The king of England, who 
had embarked with a gallant army to the relief of 
Thouars, was driven back by contrary winds; during; 
which the term fixed os the ſurrender of the place 
elapſed, 


AD. 1373. 


ful to that crown: but his dominions were inveſted: 
on all ſides by the armies of France; and after diſtri- 


buting his forces, from which Charles had even ſe⸗-⸗ 


duced the generals, in the moſt important towns, he 


retired to the court of Edward. Twenty-five thou- 


ſand men, under the duke of Lancaſter, accompanied 


him on his return; and that prince, in rivalſhip of 
his elder brother, traverſed France from Calais to 


Bourdeaux; where he found his forces diminiſhed one 
half by the cautious warfare of Charles, who had 
never oppoſed him in any deciſive action. 

The mutual diſtreſs of the con- 
tending: monarchs. co-operated in 
fome degree with the pacific propoſals of Innocent 
the Sixth, and a truce of two years was agreed to by 
each. Scarcely any thing of Edward's ancient poſſeſ- 


A. D. 1374s 1275. 


fions or eonqueſts. in n Bayonne, Bour- 


. 


The prince of Wales, overcome 85 neſs; res 
turned to England; and Poitiers with ſeveral other 
| Places ſurrendered to the French, who alſo took 


The duke of Wide the FOOT e | 
of the king of England, remained faith- 


5 "<1 


deaux, and Calais, demie to Lasst but the duke 


of Brittany overcame the troops which had ſur- 


rounded him, and Brittany was then included ina . 


| ſecond truce for a year. 


'In this interval, Charles 400 he. 


A. D. 1 2. 149% 
majority of the kings of France to 375. 1377 


the commencement, inſtead of the completion, of + 
their fourteenth year. The prince of Wales and 
his father Edward both expired very nearly within 5 
the limits of the truce; and during the minority of | 
Richard the Second the Britiſh arms were expelled 


from every part of France, except Bayonne, Bour- 


deaux, and Calais with its dependencies. 
The emperor Charles the Fourth, 


with his ſon Wenceſlaus king of the OY 1378. 1380. 


Romans, this year paid a viſit to Charles i in bis capi | 
tal ; but their preſence did not prevent him from 


commencing a proceſs againſt the king of Navarre 
for an attempt to poiſon him; in conſequence of 


which that monarch was deprived of his poſſeſſions 


in Normandy, and of the lordſhip of Montpellier. 
Soon after the duke of Brittany was attainted of 


felony by the parliament of Paris, and his -duchy 
declared forfeited : but Charles was deterred from 


carrying his arms into the country, by the reſolution 


of the Bretons, apd even the oppoſition of the con- 


ſtable. The Engliſh had in the mean time reco= 
yered ſome places in Guienne; but theſe were 
N retaken by Du 39 who died on the 


T4 Ed | 


A. D. 1380. 


very morning when Chase 0 the laſt town, had | 


capitulated to ſurrender. The agreement was, how- 


ever, adhered to by the Engliſh governor, and the 
keys were laid at the feet of the conſtable's corpſe. 
The death of Charles, who had now + 
_ eſtabliſhed the throne of Valois, ſuc- 


ceeded that of his general. He died in the prime of 


his age; and it has never been doubted. that his 
premature fate was the conſequence of the poiſon 


adminiſtered to him, when dauphin, by the king of 


Navarre; who himſelf periſhed, about ſix years after- 
-wards, by the accidental burning of ſome bandages 
in which be had been Wes for wo” cure of a 

_ leproſy. 


advice to his brother was, to beſtow the conſtable's 
{word on Oliver Cliffon ; to marry his ſon to a prin- 

_ ceſs of Germany; and to leſſen the taxes which he 

had been obliged to impoſe upon the people. 


LE 


Charles died at the age of 8 and his laſt 


— 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


* 


"FROM OD * "ACCESSION or CHARLES THE SIXTH 


TO HIS DEATH, 


0 HARLES the Sixth, ſurnamed the TWell-belaved, 


" fucceeded to the throne at the age of twelve years; 


the duke of Anjou, his uncle, having been ap- 
1 55 
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PO rde by me will of the late Ang The duke 
of Burgundy, his uncle by his father's, and of Bour- 
bon by the mother's ſide, had the care of: his educa- 
tion; while Philip duke of Burgundy, his youngeſt 
uncle, Was entirely Ou abs the power and talents 
of the former. 

The young king was'crowned with great fe 


1 at Rheims, and Oliver. Cliſſon was appointed con- 


ſtable. The honour of the regent was immediately 


forfeited, by the ſeizure of the treaſures of the late 


king i in the caſtle of Melun, in order to ſupport his 
claim to the throne of Naples, which had been willed 
to him by Joan, the profligate poſſeſſor of it, in prefe- 
rence to Charles Diiradibay oy whom the was mur- 
dered. 8 5 
The duke of Rüge endend to e 


of luxurious exceſs; and the duke of Berri was gra- 


tified by the reſtoration of the county of Languedoc, 
which had been taken from him in the late reign on 


account of his oppreſſions. The citizens of Paris 
were with difficulty kept from an inſurrection. 

On the departure of the duke of Anjou for Naples, 
Philip of Burgundy provoked, by his tyranny, à re- 


volt of the F lemings under Philip, the ſon of James ; 
& Arteville, the famous brewer of Ghent; WhO 


routed a conſiderable detachment of the F rench be- 


fore Oudenarde: - A decifive aQion ſoon after enſued. 


on the banks of the Lis, between the French army of 


neiliate 
a the mind of his pupil, by indulging him in every ſort. 


( 1686 
near OY thouſand men, headed by the king and 
the dukes of Burgundy, Berri, and Bourbon, and the 
Flemings; in which the latter Joſt their leader and 
twenty-five thouſand: men. By this battle the 
F lemings u were once more reduced to ſubmiſſion. 
In the mean time freſh. tumults 
. No 7384 1390. 


| turn of the king immediately ſuppreſſed them; while, 


by the death of the count of Flanders, the provinces 
of Artois, Revel, and Nevers accrued to the duke of 


Burgundy; and that of the duke of Anjou, at Barr in 
Calabria, relieved the kingdom from the dangerous 


tendency of his ambition. The marriage of the king 


had engroſſed the attention of his council: but he 
declared his reſolution to chuſe for himſelf; and he 
unfortunately choſe Iſabella, the beautiful but vicious 
daughter of the duke of Bavaria. 

The king ſoon after deprived the duke of 1 of 


f the government of Languedoc, v which he had abuſed; 


and relieved the people from ſome taxes impoſed in 
his minority. He reduced the Flemings to the autho- 
rity of the duke of Burgundy, reinforced the Scotch 
in their incurſions againſt the Engliſh, and prepared 
2 fleet to invade England, then under the feeble 


government of Richard the Second. But the expedi- 


tion being delayed by the indolence of the duke of 


Berri, a majority of the ſhips were loſt in a ſtorm; 


and a truce for three years was concluded between 
the two powers. ; 


had taken place at Paris: but. the re- 
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the government in ſome other hands. 
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Anjou had beetiehtruſted, had tied N 
but, by the intereſt of the duke of Orleans, Mus re- 
ſtored to his country and to favour. After his 


return, he ſuſpected the conſtable of having promoted 


his diſgrace; and, in revenge, hired twenty aſſaſſins 
to attack him as he returned from tho hotel of St. 


Pol. The latter, aſter a valiant defence, fell from loſs 


of blood, but recovered; and his enemy fled for pro- 


tection to the duke of Brireanys" who eee co ier 
him to Charles. pet , 


Is 4 


The king arrived at Mans 4180 vid 655 a nume- 
rous army; and, in ſpite of a ſlow fever, continued 


his march, till, as he paſſed through a foreſt; in the 


heat of the day, the bridle of his horſe was ſuddenly 
ſeized by a man of an hideous appearance, who ex- 
claimed: Mon hv where are you going? You. 
are betrayed. The man fled; and the caſual falling 


6 bade upon a helmet had at that inſtant ſuch: an 


impreſſion upon the king's imagination; that he be- 
came furiouſly mad, and was not ſecured till he had 


lain four of the perſons in his ſuite. The expedition 


was immediately relinquiſhed, and the king was re- 


conducted to Paris ; where, after three days delirjum, 
he recovered his ſenſes; though the power of his 
mind was ſo far gone, as to make it, mee ay . l 

. the competition for the regency, his beautiful 
11110 | I but 


= ee 


but abandoned conſort, Iſabella, ſupported the duke 


of Orleans, his brother, then in his twentieth year, to 
whom ſhe was improperly attached: but the ad- 


miniſtration was conferred upon his uncle, the' duke 
of Burgundy; while Oliver Cliſſon, deprived of his 
office of conſtable, defended his own poſſeſſions by 


his valour, and at length effected A | porn rege 


with the duke. of Brittany, | 
A. D. „ The king's imbetility; from which 


in a few months he ſeemed to be reco- 


ering, was prolonged 'by the following accident : 
At a maſque, the king with five of his lords ap- 


peared in the characte:s of ſatyrs, in dreſſes made of 


| linen powdered: with roſin and down. The duke of 


Orleans out of levity ran againſt one of theſe with a 


torch, of which the flames were inſtantly communi. 


cated to the reſt. A cry of © Save the king! ſave the 
king!“ alone announced that he was one of them; 


and the ducheſs of Berri, gueſſing at his. perſon, pre- 


ſerved him by wrapping him in her cloax. One eſ- 
eaped by leaping into a-ciſtern of water; but four 
periſned in the greateſt agonies. The king inſtantly 
relapſed into a delirium, which continued Tom Songs 
few intervals throughout his life. a 

In this ſtate, che ducheſs of Orleans had the . 
aſcendacey over- him that her conſort had over the 
queen; and the enmity of the ducheſs of Burgundy, 


on this account, was ſoon extended to the huſbands 
of thoſe ladies. Vet — this regency the expen- 


31 1210 | | Gow diture 
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diture was cofrainde' within! proper bounds; the 
rights of the commons were preſerved, 5045 ws. * 5 
enacted for the prevention of gaming. [1 
This year, the double election of . F 8 OY 5 
popes Urban the Sixth and Clement the _ *: | 
Seventh gave birth to a ſchiſm in the court of Dope | 
which continued for forty years. England adopted. 
the cauſe of Urban; France, that of Clement. 
The war between England and 
France had been continued without 
conſiderable adyantage on either fide, till the t 0 
kings began to wiſh for peace; and in one of the 
lucid intervals of Charles a meeting for that purpoſe. 
was appointed at Calais, which produced a truce for 


BN. 


A. D. 1 95. 


twenty-ſive years. Cherbourg was reſtored, to 


France, and Breſt to the duke of Brittany. Richard 
was alſo contracted to Iſabella, the daughter f 
Charles, then only ſeven years of age; an union 
which was never conſummated. 5 OTE mY | 
An expedition was now undertaken, at the en- 
treaties of Sigiſmond king of Hungary, to check the 
progreſs of the ſultan Bajazet, who had already over- 
run Thrace, Macedonia, and Theſſaly. Of the 
nobles who led on the flower. of the French chi- 
valry, the firſt in rank was John, eldeſt ſon of the 
duke of Burgundy ; but the moſt experienced was 
De Courcy, whoſe counſels were rejected. „ 
Their whole train, ſcarcely exceeding a thouſand 
knights and eſquires, charged Sigiſmond | in the plains 
12 | of 
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of Nigopolis; and, being deſerted by the Hungarians, 
were, with great ſlaughter, ſurrounded and ſeized, 


Twenty-four were reſerved to be ranſomed; and, 


after a long confinement, were ſurrendered for two 


hundred thouſand ducats. The reſt, refuſing to abjure 


their faith, were led before the throne, and then be- 

headed i in the preſence. of the ſultan. 
 _ "The relapſes of Charles were 8 
frequent; and he was once ſo ſenſible 
of his approaching diſorder, that he called to the duke 
of Burgundy to diſarm him, leſt he ſhould be guilty 
of any violence towards his ſubjects. About this time 
died John duke of Brittany; wha - bequeathed to 


A. D. 1397, I 398. 


; Oliver Cliſſon, formerly his honourable enemy, but 
+ of late his friend, the care of his children. And ſuch 


was the fidelity of Cliſſon, that, when tempted by 
the ducheſs of Penthievre, his daughter, to alienate 
the duchy to her children, by the. competitor of the 


late duke, he darted at her a javelin which happened 


to ſtand by his bed's head; and the ducheſs, though 
ſhe faved her life, broke her thigh i in Tying from his 
indignation. 
6 Tue remaining years of the reign | 
1 of Charles, whoſe diſorder ſeemed 


8 a to increaſe, are marked with anarchy and con- 


fuſion, The dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, each 
ambitious of the government, divided the nation 
into two factions. The former, through the influ- 
ence of the queen, was appointed lieutenant- gene- 
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ral and governor of the realm: but, by an arbi⸗ 


trary abuſe of power, he ſoon excited the general in- 


dignation, and was compelled to reſign his honours 
to the duke of Burgundy ; whoſe ſudden death, how- 
ever, again involved the kingdom in | contention. 
The reins of government were once more ſeized by 
the queen and the duke of Orleans : but they were 
again compelled to reſign them by the people; who 


| beheld with juſt abhorrence their criminal intimacy, 


and their reſpective courts a ſcene of luxury and ſplen- 5 


dour, while the unhappy Charles and his: children 


were abandoned to the utmoſt diſtreſs. John duke of 
Burgundy, the ſon of the late duke, relieved their ne- 
ceſſities; and, on the retreat of the queen and the. 


duke of Orleans to Melun, he was called by the 


voice of the people to the regency. But a longer in- 


terval of reaſon returned to Charles; and he veſted 
the entire adminiſtration in the queen, and N 
of ſtate compoſed of princes: of the blood, '/ 
The rival dukes now turned their 
arms againſt the Englifh, but without b. 1466 1614 
ſucceſs; and the French miniſters renewed the truce 
with England. "Through the mediation of the duke 
of Berri, the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy made a 
ſolemn vow of reconciliation; but jealouſy ſoon aſter 


_ Inſtigated the latter to revenge, and the former was 


aſſaſſinated as he returned at night from the hotel of 


St. Pol, where he had viſited the queen, The duke f 


Burgundy fled for fafety into Flanders: but the 
5 3 widow 
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_ widow and the ſon of the late duke of Orleans called 
loudly for vengeance on the murderer; and the nation 


was again torn by the two factions of the Burgun- 


dians and the Armagnacs, for fo the party of the 
duke of Orleans was called, In one tumult only, 


two en citizens are faid to have periſhed is in 


To che init of ati war 
were ſoon added thoſe of foreign in- 
altos; and the monarchy of France was menaced 


with a total ſubverſion. Henry the Fifth, who now 

fat on the throne of England, demanded as the price 

of peace, the hand of Catharine, the daughter of 
Charles; two millions of crowns as her dowry; one 


million ſix hundred thouſand as the arrears of king 
John's ranſom; and immediate poſſeſſion of all the 
provinces eee from a e 55 Phil; ip Aus 
guſtus. 1 9 . * Ft 
A tranſient 3 of 0 has again tied the 
French monarch to reſume the adminiſtration, and 
he had compelled the factions of the dukes of Bur- 


gundy and Orleans to ſubmit to peace. But his 


council, ſenſible how precarious was the continuance 
of this domeſtic tranquillity, endeavoured to avoid a 


foreign war; and, inſtead of rejecti ng with contempt 
the enormous demands of Henry, they offered a com- 
promiſe. This, however, was rejected; and Henry, 
with an immenſe army, landed near Harfleur, and 


took that ton; but he was checked in his deſigns 


(ns) 


by the ſuperior forces of the F OY aſſembled under : 
the conftable D' Albert, and would willingly have 


purchaſed a retreat to Calais at the expence of his 
late conqueſt. Henry, whoſe troops were redueed to 


half their original number, was at length com- 


pelled to give battle on the plains of Azincourt; 


and this celebrated action, which immortalized his 


name, enabled him to purſue his triumphant march 


to. Calais: but the inconſiderable number of his 


troops withheld him from improving his advantage; 
and, paſſing over with his noble priſoners to En- 


gland, he ſoon after concluded a truce with France. 
The general conſternation that pervaded the latter 
kingdom, on intelligence of his late victory, was 
heightened by the death of the dauphin Lewis, not 


without a ſuſpicion of having been poiſoned. Within 
the year his ſecond brother, John, ſuffered the ſame 


fate: on this occaſion the queen did not eſcape cen- 


ſure; and the king of Sicily was loudly accuſed of 


having adminiſtered poiſon to John, that he might 
afſiſt the intereſt of his ſon-in-law Charles, the third 
ſon of the French king, and who: now alſumed the | 


title of dauphin, 


The duke of ee who 1 
again uſurped the government, was 
again compelled to relinquiſh it, and to ſeek refuge 


in his own dominions. The dauphin ſeized, for the 
benefit of the public, the immenſe treaſures which 
oi: avarice of the queen had accumulated. and, 
E 5 BS ys | 
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having guad puniſhed one of her gallants, the | 

was ſent to Tours, and cloſely confined. She: was, | 
however, liberated by the arms of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, for whom ſhe is ſuppoſed to have entertained 
a criminal regard; and, aſſuming the title of regent, 
ſme fixed her reſidence at Troyes, and encouraged the 
enterpriſes of the duke c the ne. of her | 
fon. 

Monks the Fifth had: again landed 
in Normandy, which he reduced to 
his benen The duke of Burgundy ſoon after 
occaſioned an inſurrection in Paris; when the king 
was ſeized, the chief adherents of the Orleans party 
were cruelly maſſacred, and the dauphin eſcaped with 
difficulty to Poictiers. In the general confuſion, 
Henry aſpired to the crown of France: yet policy 
afterwards induced him to leſſen his demands; and 
he aſked the hand of Catharine, and all the provinces 
ceded to Edward the Third by the treaty of Bretigny, 
with the addition of Normandy, as the price of peace. 
The queen Iſabella, inſatiate of revenge, immedi- 
ately conſented; but the duke of Burgundy heſitated 
in deciding on a meaſure ſo deſtructive to his coun- 
try, and at length agreed to an accommodation 
with the dauphin. An interview was appointed, and 
the princes met on the bridge of Montereau- ſur- 
Yonne; where the duke was treacherouſly aſſaſſinated 
by the attendants of the dauphin, and the flames of 
eivil war again involved the kingdom of Franee. 
Iſabella 
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f ſabella immediately gave her daughter n 


to Henry; and the unhappy Charles the Sixth, rer 


duced to the moſt piteous ſtate of eke ſang» | 


tioned the marriage. N 
In a treaty concluded bee 
Charles, Henry, and the; duke of 


Burgundy, who on the death of his father had in- 
ſtantly joined the Engliſh ſtandard, it was, agreed 
that Charles ſhould enjoy the dignity of king of 


4. D. 1426, 4. | 


France during his life, but that the crown ſhould des 


ſcend to Henry and his heirs ; that Henry ſhould bg 


ſhould join his forces with thoſe of Charles and the 
duke of Burgundy,-t9. overwheſm the Hart of . 
aur 1 


On receiving this 3 hs danphin, 5 


* 


immediately entruſted with the government, and 


ſumed the title of regent, and declared his reſolution | 


to maintain it by the ſword : but, unable to withſt 


the forces of his enemies, he withdrew to fortify 


himſelf in the ſouthern provinces; where he re- 


mained almoſt deftitute of money and troops, while | 
Henry ſcized ſeveral conſiderable towns in the North... 


But having returned to England, to raiſe ſupplies for 


the following campaign, the Scots, who had attached 
themſelves to the dauphin, acquired a conſiderable 


victory over the Engliſh- under the command of the | 


duke of Clarence, the kings brother, Who was fain- : 
in the action. This ſucceſs on the ſide of the dauphin Th 

was tranſient : Henry, on his return, purſued the 
Jax - career 


| CHAPTER THE Tw ENTIETH. , 


ACCESSION AND DEPOSITION or HENRY THE 
SIXTH3 AND THE REIGN OF CHARLES, SUR- 
NAMED THE VICTORIOUS. 


i $ ET” 

ce.ͤreer of victory. A ſolemn proceſs was inſtituted 

= againſt the dauphin at Paris for the murder of the 

\ duke of Burgundy; he was declared incapable of ſuc- 

= ceeding to the throne ; while, deſtitute of money and 

i 5 forces, even his laſt hope was extinguiſhed by the 

| birth of a ſon to Henry. He endea- 

= A. D. 1422. 

9 7 voured, however, to meet with forti- 

{ tude. the deſtruction that appeared inevitable, when 

| mt unexpected death of that king revived his hopes. 

| 4 Henry appointed his elder brother, the duke of Bed- 

Wil ford, regent of France; his younger brotber, the 

il - duke of Glouceſter, regent of England; and com- 

1 mitted the education of his infant ſon Henry to the 

1 earl of Warwick. His death was ſoon followed by 
N that of his father-in-law Charles; who terminated 

* 9 his unhappy life in the fifty-· fourth year of his age, and 

i W the forty-third of his reign, and was haſtily interred | 

W without even the hönours due to his ſtation, 

| Il 

| 
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* v. . Hm a the Sixth, on the t of 
his father, was only nine months old; but the inte- 
it _ grity and abilities of his two uncles, the dukes of 
Wl Bedford and Glouceſter, fupplied the deficiency of 
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„5 5 8 5 
his years. The prudence, valour, and 1 of 
the former qualified him for the important office of 


regent, in which he was ſeconded by the moſt re- 


nowned generals of the age; ; while the whole power © 
of England was obedient to his command, and the 
orthern provinces of France were deſirous of re- 


dueing the remainder of the ee to an een 


ſubjeRtion with themſelves, Dübener 
The dauphin, a wanderer in the mountains af 


Auvergne, attended only by ſome princes of the 


blood and a few faithful adherents, received at the 
ſame time intelligence of his father's death, and that 


Henry of Lancaſter had been proclaimed, at Paris, 


king of France and England. Charles, deſtitute as 


he was, did not heſitate to aſſume his regal title; 


and in the twentieth year of his age was crowned” at 
Poictiers,; Rheims being then occupied by the En- 
_ gliſh. But ſuch was his extreme indigence, that he 


could ſcarce ſupply the immediate neceſſaries for his 
dreſs and table by the fale of his conſort's plate and 
jewels. His ſituation was almoſt deſperate; for, 
while all England was armed againſt him, and Paris 


with his moſt conſiderable provinces refuſed'to'own 

him, he was purſued by the domeſtic vengeance of 

the duke of Burgundy and his méther Iſabella. Let 
ſome rays of hope fell upon his proſpects. He was 


the undoubted heir of the crown; and the minds of 


the French, haraſſed by the long train of ſufferings 
occaſioned! n by the Engliſh; ſtill looked up to 


1 6 dim 
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bim a8 their ro While ht abhorred the im- 
placability of Iſabella, and condemned the impolitic | 


f reſentment of the duke of Burgundy. 


The real character oſ Charles now began to aps 
pear, and the guilt of Montereau was forgotten in 
the general benignity and generoſity of his nature, 


Ile was mild and forgiving to his enemies; eaſy and 


familiar to thoſe around him; and, though the duties 
of his ſtation were ſometimes ſacrificed to his love of 
pleaſure, he ee a \ noble if dich on ae emer· 
cen ET ? 

The Sh of Bedford had <a dili> 
caſt in forming alliances to ſupport 
the Engliſh intereſts ; and he ſought and obtained 
the iniportant friendſhip of the duke of Brittany, | 


A. D. 1423. 


ho had been repeatedly diſguſted by the miniſters of 


Charles, The regent releaſed his brother, the count 


of Richemont, who had been taken priſoner at the 


battle of Azincourt; and, to ſtrengthen his party, 


he perſuaded the duke of Burgundy, whoſe youngeſt 
ſiſter he himſelf had married, to beftow the eldeſt; 
the widow, of the late dauphin, on the count. 


Charles, teinforced by the Scots, obſtinately con- 


| teſted with his enemies every caftle in the provinces 


north of the Loire: but he was defeated at the fiege 


of Crevant in Burgundy, with the lofs of above a 


thouſand men; and John Stuart, the conſtable of 
Scotland, with the count of Ventadour, were taken 


| die, Gaillon ** the Seine, and Charite 


rf * BP upon 


G 
— the Loire, ono after ſeig 


A and ' 


took meaſures to prevent the evils which. niuſt.enſue,, 
if the enemy retained the paſſage of tho latter river. 


A. D. IS. 


The deſtruction of Charles, Which 
appeared inevitable, and which he be- 
held with an admirable fortitude, was fuddenty 
averted, by the imprudence of the Engliſh. - 21D 

Jaqueline, counteſs and heireſs. of the. e 
Hanault and Holland, had formed, from poliey, a 
marriage with the duke of Brabant, couſin german 
to the duke of Burgundy, whoſe feeble. plc: Givi 


excited her contempt and antipathy; and, impatient 


of the dilatory determination of the Pope, ſhe fled to 
England, where ſhe ſolicited the protection, and ob. 
tained the love, of the duke of Glouceſter. - In his 


paſſion for the counteſs, and in his conſideration of 
her rich inheritance, he forgot the real intereſts f 


his country; and, without waiting for the Pope's diſ- 
penſation, or endeavouring to conciliate the duke of 


Burgundy, he formed: a marriage contract with 


Jaqueline, and immediately endeavoured to gain poſ 


ſeſſion of her dominions; The offended duke of 
Burgundy encouraged his kinſman to reſiſt the 


uſurper, won to his cauſe the ſubjects of the counteſs,. 
and at length openly declared in his favour. The 
duke of Bedford in vain pointed out the dangers 
which muſt. reſult from an alienation of the duke of 


Burgundy's friendſhip ; the duke of Glouceſter con- 
tinued the war in the Lom Cuuntries 3 and the 1 
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"which the'vies 
k of Verneuil afforded, Was com pelled to viſit 


to adopt more prudent A 


p x9: The Pope had not ry annulled e 
Aa 11575 contract between that prince and Ja- 
Ane; but declared that, in caſe the duke of Bra- 


bant died, ſhe ſhould not be at liberty to marry the 
duke of Glouceſter; who therefore married a lady 


who had been ſome time his miſtreſ .. 
On the death of the duke of Brabant, his widow 


| AAP as the means of recovering her do- 


minjons, to declare the duke of Burgundy her heir, 
in caſe ſhe died without children, and to bind herſelf 
never to marry without his conſent; but, notwith- 


ſtanding this accommodation, that prince dp to 


m__ the 1 with a jealous eye. 115015; 


: „v. 5 6. Charles aſſembled a Wager den 
1 „ Aäsdred men for the relief of Montar- 


the; ITY was beſieged by three thouſand Engliſh, 


; under the command of the earl of een ho 
were at length compelled to retire. 


ITbe count of Richemont, . bib begebe 


| ** duke of Brittany had engaged in the cauſe of 
Charles, recovered | ſeveral important poſts on the 
| frontiers of nee from the Engliſh. 


The duke of Bedford, on his Saks 
A. D. 1427. 


yo to France, immediately invaded the do- 
minions of the duke of Brittany, to avenge his 'deſer- 


- EET 1 4 


2 


city of Orleans with ten thouſand 


| ( 183. 5 
tion; who, unprepared for reſiſtance, was' — 
to renounce his alliance with France; to ſub cribe to 


the treaty of Troyes, to acknowledge the duke 

Bedford regent, and to 5 88 e to qa for * 
duchy. . 5 | 
The regent now „hid ſiege to the 


A. D. Wor 1429. 
men; but Charles, appriſed of the deſign, had rein- 


forced the garriſon, repleniſhed the magazines, and 


appointed as governor the brave and 1 
lord of Garicour. : 
After a long and arduous nat in which the va- 
lour and abilities of both parties were conſpicuous; 
Orleans was unexpeRtedly preferved by an occurrence 


which ſtands alone on the records of the hiſtorian: 
In the village of Domremi, near Vaucouleurs, on 


the borders of Lorrain, lived Joan &'Arc. She was 
ſervant at a ſmall inn, had been accuſtomed to ride 
the horſes of the gueſts to water ; her employment 
had given a hardihood to her body'; and her mind, 
naturally ardent, had been inflamed by recitals of 
martial achievements, the uſual ſubjects of diſcourſe 
in a warlike age. The diſtreſſes of her country and 
her ſovereign were the conſtant objects of her 
thoughts; and ſoon animated with a deſire of aveng- 
ing their miſery, her enthufiaſtic mind mrſtook the 
impulſe of her paſſions for the workings of infpiration. 
She declared to Baudrecourt, the governor of 
V aucouleurs, that frequent voices and viſions ex- 


Bon 


6 


| 1 her to 1 her country; and ſhe. was 
1 an eſcort to the French court. 

On her arrival at Chinon, ſhe is ———— 
ether circumſtances equally ſurpriſing, to have diſtin- 


guiſhed Charles from his nobles, though unadorned 


by any enſign of royalty. She told him ſhe was 
commiſſioned to deliver Orleans, and to conduct him 
to Rheims, there to be crowned and anointed. 
Charles and his miniſters, perceiving the effect her 
enthuſiaſm might produce on the ſpirits of the vul- 
gar, pretended to examine her pretenſions, and to be 
convinced of her ſupernatural powers. The parlia- 
ment of France, and an aſſembly of doctors and 

theologians, ſolemnly aſſerted the ſame belief; the 
miſſion of Joan d'Arc was at length pronounced to be 
divine; and the minds of a deſpairing people were 
elevated by the hays that heaven had eſpouſed their 


_ cauſe, 


Juoan was ac ſent to Blow: 5 3 ſhe 
led on an army of ten thouſand men, entruſted with 

à convoy for the relief of Orleans, and entered the 
city triumphantly diſplaying a conſecrated banner; 
while the earl of Suffolk, deſpiſing ſuch a rival, re- 
mained quietly within his entrenchments, and the 
common ſoldiers, impreſſed with a religious awe, 
Watched the event in ſilent horror. A ſecond con- 
voy, which the Engliſh ſuffered to paſs without op- 

_ poſition, ſoon after entered the city; and, confirm- 
Ing the predictions of Joan, who acquired the name 
$5706 = of 


— = 


of the Maid of Orleans, exalted the ſpirits of the 
French, while it depreſſed the Engliſh.) with fear and 
conſternation. The enthufiaſm of Joan now ſoared 
beyond the walls of Orleans; and, leading forth the 
garriſon, the entrenchments of the enemy were 
ſtormed, and in ſucceſſive ſallies deſtroyed; and the 
| Engliſh were compelled to raiſe the ſiege, with the 

| loſs of above ſix thouſand men. The French now 
prepared. to purſue the advantages which the ſuperſti- 
tious panic of their adverſaries afforded: them. 

The French, conducted by Joan, . 5. 55 a 
next aſſaulted and took Jergeau from mtr © 18 
the Engliſh Z and, defying the dangers Aich muſt 
aſſail hor in a road occupied by the-enamy's garriſons 
and the difficulties. which awaited -1 Rheims, 
which was poſſeſſed; by the Engliſh, the. Maid of 
Orleans inſiſted on fulfilling her miſſion, and leading 
Charles to be crowned in that city. The king, ſub» 
dying ene warten Wen his margh, at 8 
ee to his ſtandard; paſſed unmoleſted rot gh 
an enemy's country; received on bis way the ſub» 
miſfion of Troyes; was immediately; received; into 
Rheims; where he was ſolemnly crowned; the Maid E 
of Orleans; in complete armour, ſtanding by his ſide, - 
and waving her holy banner. The ſtrength of 
Charles now rapidly: increaſed ; and! ſeveral principal 
towns: diſputed - the. honour” 8 _ Ms 
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period of Hen ry's affairs. 
ſeveral towns were reinforced, their magazines re- 
pleniſhed, and the revolting inhabitants overawed. 
By his arts the Pariſians were retained in obedience, 


36) 


© © | "The abilities of Bedford were never 
oa p. 143. 

more conſpicuous than at this dangerous 
The garriſons of the 


che duke of Burgundy was ſoothed, and the hour of 


revolt was deferred. The duke of Bedford, at the 
head of a body of five thouſand men, originally deſ- 


tined for a different ſervice by his uncle the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, whom he had prevailed on to relin- 
quiſh them, oppoſed the appro: ch of the king of 


France towards Patis. But, doubtful of his troops, 
he choſe his ſituations ſo judiciouſly, that Charles 


could not compel him to a deciſive engagement; and 
at length, haraſſed by his vigilance, the king's 
army, chiefly” compoſed of volunteers, diſbanded. 
Charles, having poſſeſſed himſelf of Compeigne, 


Beauvais, and ſeveral other places, withdrew to 


Bourges; while Bedford celebrated: the coronation 


of Henry the Sixth at Paris, and exacted from the 
voaſſals of the crown, who lived within the provinces 


Mae che Who Engliſh ſway, an oath of allegiance. 
Joan d' Arc, who had declared that 


AD. 2 . 
1437 ber ies ended with the inauguration 


| of Charles, and who was deſirous of returning to her 
former way of life, had been prevailed on by the 


count of Dunois; the Baſtard: of Orleans, to perſevere 
pe 1 en, Having thrown | herſelf into 
| 5. e 


— 


aſſiſt; and Joan, who had delivered her country, and | 


(wm ) 


| Compeigne, which was beſieged by the duke of Bur- 


gundy, ſhe was ſoon after taken, priſoner in a ſally 


| upon the enemy, and is ſuppoſed to have been Fon | 
trayed by the jealouſy of the French. The duke of 


Bedford purchaſed this important captive from John 
of Luxemburgh ; and the barbarity of his proceed: 
ings is an eternal blot upon his character. He 
commenced a proſecution againſt her for ſorcery, 
in which he prevailed on the biſhop of Beauvais to 


reſtored her prince to the throne, was, to the everlaſt» 
ing -diſgrace of juſtice and humanity, | condemned, 
and. burnt alive in the market-place of Rouen. The 
ingratitude of Charles, who made not the leaſt at- 


tempt to procure her releaſe, admits of no excuſe, 


gag 


The French continued to purſue - _ 
A. D. 1435 1434. 


their victories over the Engliſh, and 


the approaching revolution was Ami by 2 


quarreł between the dukes, of Bedford and Bur- 


gundy; and Charles availed himſelf of the diſcon- 1 
tent of the latter to negotiate the Wen treaty 


The Engliſh w were n to join the. 1 8 5 
congreſs at St. Vaaſt, where the card. 5. 

nal of Wincheſter came as the ambaſſador of Henry; 
but the pretenſions of the Engliſh court were too 


great to admit of accommodation. The claims of 


the duke of Burgundy were ſubſeribed to by the 


ek of Charles; and thus was a powerful enemy 


converted 


LY 


( 188 ) 


converted into an important ally. The duke, impa- 
tient to ſignaliſe himſelf in the French: cauſe, affected 
to reſent an inſult which his herald had received at 
the Engliſh court, and collected his forces to avenge 
it. The duke of Bedford, a prince whoſe memory 
is ſtained only by the execution of the Maid of Or- 
leans, had expired a' few days after the treaty of 
Arras. Tfabella, the queen dowager, had died, uni- 
verfaly deteſted; a ſhort time before him. Aſter his 
death, the factions of the duke of Glouceſter and the 
cardinal of Wincheſter delayed the appointment of a 
regent ;- and it was a conſiderable time before the 
duke of York ER to that important office. 
| Tis Paris opened her gates to the 
Fr P. 1436. 1438, : 

count of Richemont, and proclaimed 

| Charles the nts who now received tie conſtable 


into favour. A marriage was negotiated between 


the dauphin and Margaret, daughter to James the 
Second, king of Scotland; but the nuptial feſtivi- 
ties were checked by intelligence that the duke of 
Glouceſter had compelled the duke of Burgundy to 
raiſe the ſiege of Calais, and had laid waſte the pro- 
Vince of Artois. The duke of York alſo landed in 
Normandy; and the diſſenſions in Holland and Hai- 
nault demanding the preſence of ns called him 
on the ſupport of Charles. fi So 
Pontoiſe was ſurpriſed by lord Talbot, afterwards 
earl of Shrewſbury ; Montereau on the Seine was 
taken by Charles, who ſoon after entered Paris, after 
„ An 


0 


an abſence of nineteen years, amid the acelamations 


of his people; but famine and the peſtilence com- 
pelled him again to leave it. The deſolate ſtreets ate 
ſaid to have afforded a ſecure retreat for the ae, 
wolves which croſſed the frozen Seine. : is. rad 

At Bourges Charles received am 5 
ban from the council of Baſil, ft 5. 1565 f 


which had quarrelled with pope: Eugenius the Fifth hs: 
and it was here that he compiled a law, which he 


the Gallican church, as it excluded the Pope from 


granting eecleſiaſtical er 8. 22 0 withity the 


| monarchy. of France. ' 7211223119409 


An unſueceſsful negotiation for b 28 


D. "Pp 
had been propoſed by the French; and A. | 1440, ; 


the conſtable, in an attack upon Avranches, had 
been ſurpriſed and defeated by lord Talbot; and to 
efface this diſgrace the king commanded his army to 


be kept in conſtant preparation. Impatient of diſci- 


pline, the nobles began to cabal; the confederacy 
was joined by the dauphin, then ſcarce eighteen; by 


the dukes of Alencon and Bourbon, the count of 


Dunois, and Le Tremouille, the late miniſter, who 
were jealous of the influence of the conſtable. T hey 
were ſurpriſed by the king, at the head of a ſmall 
body of troops, in the city of Blois: the dukes of 


Alengon and Bourbon ſubmitted, and the dauphir 


reluctantly returned to his duty: the count of Dunois 
had already deſerted tc to the king. . 


. The 
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The duke of Orleans, after a captivity of: twenty- ö 
ſive years, was ranſomed, chiefly by the liberality of 
the duke of Burgundy, who was deſirous of reconcil- 
ing the two families: but this new friendſhip was 
beheld with a jealous eye by Charles, whoſe coolneſs 
diſguſted the duke of Orleans, and he withdrew to 
his own ears - where he ſoon after formed a confe- 
deracy with the dukes of Burgundy, Brittany, Alen- 
con, and Bourbon. The king was recalled from the 
reduction of Poitou, where he had taken the town of 
Pontoiſe, by this intelligence. To the complaints of 
the confederates he liſtened with moderation; and, 
conciliating the duke of Orleans by the preſent of a 


_ conſiderable ſum towards the payment of his _ 
| the CN died away. 


The government of Gaſcony v was 


A. b. 
2 given to the dauphin, who had com- 


pelled the Engliſh to raiſe the ſiege of Harfleur. His 


vigilance and judicious plans repreſſed the tumults 


occaſioned by the count of Armagnac, who had en- 


tered into an alliance with Henry the Sixth, and in- 
duced him to return to his obedience to Charles. 
|. Charles was now anxious for peace; 


: A. | wy 1 of which Henry of England was equally 


3 but as the claims of the rival monarchs 
would not admit of permanent tranquillity, a truce 
of twenty-two months, which left each party in poſ- 
ſeſſion of what it then occupied, was adopted. A 


marriage was at the ſame time concluded between 


3 | --- Boney 


to revive: wg ae OE of: bis. 


country ; to eſtabliſh the adminiſtration of juſtice, to 


regulate the finances, to introduce commerce, ta 
adorn his capital, and to cultivate the provinces. 
The province of Maine, which on the marriage of 


Henry with Margaret had been promiſed to Charles 


of Anjou, the queen's uncle, had been ſtudiouſſy 


withlield ; and at the command of the French king 
the count of Dunois led an army into that county, 


expelled the Engliſh; and Mans, compelled to capi- 
tulate, was with its dependencies for ever Mane 


from the crown of England. EY 


The incurſions of Surienne, the governor. of Mate | 


into Brittany, who with his. troops, conſiſting of two 
thouſand five hundred men, had been refuſed admit- 


tance into Normandy. by the duke of Somerſet, EX 


cited Charles to require of Henry the enormous ſum 
of one million ſix hundred thouſand crowns, as a 
compenſation for the damages he ſuſtained. Charles, 


rejoicing to receive 2; refuſal to a demand. with 
which Henry was a to au, W in- 


vaded Normandy.  __ | 
3 "hm oY 
e inhabitants recei 2 1449 1450. 
wick open arms; the chief cities ; 


bailed their lawful ſovereign. with acclamations ; and 


a ſusceiſie of victories over the Englith, at length 


terminated 


*$ 
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The count of Duneis was kat y 
ſucceſsful i in Guienne ; which, after 
a lapſe of three centuries, was Teunited to n . 

v. But ie ee fortunes of Chiles 
* 15 245 had excited: envy and admiration, and 


acquired him the- name of Victorious, he had fuf- 


fered the ſharpeſt pangs of domeſtic miſery. The in- 


trigues of the dauphin, which had already inter- 
rupted his career of glory, and aſſailed his miniſters, 


| proved fatal to Agnes Soreille, the beloved and amia- 


ble miſtreſs of the king, and who had inceſfantly 
excited him to glorious achievements. The hatred 


of the dauphin was undiſguiſed ; and, from the cir- 


eumſtances of her death, there is but too much reaſon 
to believe that he commanded poiſon to be admini- 
ſtered to her. Contrary | to his father's expreſs in- 
junctions, he married to his ſecond wife Charlotte, 
daughter to the duke of Savoy; and the reduction 


of Guienne alone prevented Charles from reſenting 
the contempt i in a war with that country. 


Calais was now all that remained 
of the late extenſive poſſeſſions of the 
Engliſh in France. Charles, weary of the rebellion 
of his ſon, and provoked by his exactions in Dau- 


A. D. 1453. 1 


phiny, ordered the count of Dammartin to ſeize his 
perſon; but Lewis, informed of the deſign, retired 


into 


7 


5 


(ws 


into ; Nani Condi and pintſkied] is route to Bri ; 


bant. On his arrival, the duke of: Burgundy, who 


had attained the title of Good, ſent his ſon to wait on 
him, and liberally ſupplied his neceſſities; but re- 
fuſed to aſſiſt him with an army to oppoſe his fa- 


ther, and even to ſee him till he had obtained the 


king's approbation. Lewis, retiring to the caſtle of 


Guaneppe near Bruſſels, which the duke had gene- 


rouſly allotted for his reſidence, with a penſion f 
twelve thouſand crowns, perfidiouſly employed him- 
| ſelf in weakening the ties of filial and parental affec- 
tion between his: benofacter: ad: his 15 8 c of 


Cbarolois. oo 5 
Tue count of Aa ee by | 


the death of his nephew the duchy of AY 1461. 2 


Brittany: but the ſatisfaction which the king might 
receive from the elevation, of that prince, was allayecd 
by the treachery of the duke of Alencon; who, diſ- 
appointed by Charles in his pretenſions to Fougeres, 

a ton in the poſſeſſion of the duke of Brittany, re- 


tired in diſguſt, and entered into an alliance with 
England. His hoſtile deſigns upon Normandy were 
detected, and he was arreſted, tried, and condemned; 
but, at the inſtance of the duke of Brittany, his ſen 


tence of death was ſoftened to e im F | 
in the caſtle of Loches. | 


It was ſuſpected that the deſigns gs 
of the duke of Alengon had been As D. 1455. 1008s 
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4 in the revolt of his ſon, ſoon e the 


treacherous effect of the intrigues of Lewis. Henry 


che Sixth of England, deſpoiled of his crown, had 


won the compaſſion of Charles; and the count of 


Charolois offered to command the troops deſtined for 
the relief of that prince: but his ſecret deſign of 


leading them againſt his father was penetrated by the 


French monarch, who exclaimed, '« For two ſuch 
kingdoms as my own, I would not have the leaſt 
participation in ſo unworthy an action.“ | 


The death of Charles was equally ele and 


to receive it; and he died for want of ſuſtenance, 


after a reign of thirty- nine, and a life of ſixty years. 
His corpſe, neglected by his ungrateful ſon, was in- 


terred at the expence of his RO friend J SP 
de CN.” FE ITE 


1 


deplorable. Having been repeatedly informed that 
ſome of his domeſtics had conſpired with the dauphin 
againſt his life, he became ſo ſuſpicious of poiſon | 
that for ſeveral days he refuſed all nouriſhment. 
When, at length, the entreaties of his attendants 
f prevailed on him to take food, his ſtomach refuſed 


* 
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with a ſalary of twelve thouſand crowns. Rut theſe 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 5 


- REIGN OF LEWIS THE in 


4 - 


| the: leh did not even Pg 


diſguiſe the joy he received from the TY 5 un. | 


account of his father's death. He was crowned at 


Rheims, and attended by the duke of Burgundy and 
the count of Charolois : the latter he ſoon after pro 
moted to be his lieutenant-general in Normandy, 


marks of kindneſs were eee FO an —_— 
which only terminated with life. - 
Lewis, with the duplicity which marked hie ab 


nacter, while he careſſed the count, -ratified a treaty 7 155 


made by the late king prejudicial to his intereſts, and Rs 
which he had promiſed to annul. - 5 
He diſmiſſed with contempt the EP of his 7 
late father; committed the count of Dammartin 
to the Baſtile ; and immediately releaſed the duke of 
Alengon, who had been ON or treaſonable 
deſigns againſt Charles. 8 1, 
Some troops which Lewis way 
granted to the diſtreſſed Margaret of 
Anjou, who had engaged to reſtore Calais if ſhe ſacs 
ceeded, were defeated ; but thoſe he ſent, with a loan 
of three hundred thouſand crowns, to John king of 
A whole ſubjects had revelted againſt a prince 
E 4 2 . who 


A. D. 1464. Xp 
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who ha murdered his own fon were . too ſuc- 
ceſsful. As ſecurity: for the ſum he had advanced, 
Lewis received in truſt the counties 121 Rouſſillon and 
Cardagne. 1 Zo | 
'The kingdom of . which had been FIND 
from the houſe of Anjou by that of Arragon, was 
now diſputed: by Ferdinand, a natural fon of Al- 
phonſo the late king, and by the duke of Calabria, 
the ſon of Reignier titular monarch of Naples, Sicily, 
and Jerufalem. Lewis, to ſupport his. relation, and 
Incline the Pope to his cauſe, revoked the Pragmatic | 
ganction; but Pius the Second, ſtill objecting to the | 
claims of the duke, Lewis ſuffered his parliament to 
execute the ſanction which he had ſolemnly can- 
The arrogance and arbitrary meaſures of Lewis 
had excited the reſentment of his nobles; and 
Francis, who on the death of Arthur duke of Brit. 
tany had ſucceeded to that duchy, a feeble but ge- 
nerous prince, was at length rouſed to unite in a 
confederacy againſt the tyrant who oppreſſed him. 
The remonſtrances which the venerable duke of 
Orleans had ventured to urge to Lewis, drew upon 
him the moſt injurious reproaches from that mo- 
narch ; with which he was fo ſenſibly affected that 
he died in two days after. The king perpetuated his 
reſentment by abandoning the claims of the houſe of 
Orleans to the duchy of Milan, and forming an alli- 
ance With the uſurper Franciſco Sforza. 
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The confederacy formed + the ns conſified 
of the dukes of Brittany, Burgundy, Bourbon, and 
Nemours; the counts of Dunois, St. Pol, Dammar- 

tin, who had-eſcaped from confinement ; and Charo- 
Jois, who complained that the perfidious Lewis had 
deſigned to ſeize his perſon, and that of his father the 
duke of Burgundy. The conſpirators, who aſſumed 

the title of the League for the public Good, were 
ſoon joined by the duke of Berri, the king's brother; | 
and this ſcheme, which was entruſted to near five. 
bundred. perſons, was inviolably preſerved. . 
The duke of Brittany had formed an alliance with. : 
Edward the Fourth, then on the throne of England ; | 
and Lewis, unſuſpicious of the gathering ſtorm, re- 


ſolving to profecute the moſt rigorous meaſures ta | | 


obtain the ſubmiſſion of his vaſſals, advanced to Poi 
| tou, under the pretence of a pilgrimage, with a de- 
ſign of invading Brittany. But the open hoſtilities . 


of the confederates now recalled him to defend him 
ſelf; and while France was on one ſide invaded by 


the duke of Brittany, the count of Charolois on the 
other advanced rapidly towards Paris. 
The active, penetrating genius of Lewis was emi: 
nently conſpicuous at this alarming period. To pre- | 
vent the union of the Bretons and Burgundians, ge 
haſtily marched towards Paris, which was already 
aſſailed by Charolois; who hearing of his approach 


advanced to Montleheri, about eight leagues beyond. | 


the capital; where — awaiting the arrival of the 
* 3 1 confe- 
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| -banfoderates, he was compelled. to e an 5Aion 


with the royal army. 
Fo efface the ſuſpicions, which Lewis had ex- 


calle of his fidelity, Breze, ſeneſchal of Normandy, 
| who had the command of the king's forces, drew fo 


near Charolois, that a battle could not be-avoided ; 


and the king reluctantly gave the ſignal of attack. In 


this furious engagement, which laſted for above five 
hours, the impetuous courage of Charolois and the 


cool intrepidity of the king were eminently dif- 


played ; but the troops of both parties, ſeized with a 


ſudden panic, deſerted in large numbers. About 
fifteen hundred of the royaliſts, with Breze himſelf, 


periſhed on. the field. The loſs of the enemy was 


| nearly equal ; but Charolois, though wounded in the 
throat, kept his ſtation, and claimed the victory; 
while Lewis, amen to fave 1 maar de- 


| * 


camped. 
While the Lig Fo ROPE 8 ia nat ng 


| art of which he was a perfect maſter, to acquire the 


affections of the inhabitants of his capital, the duke of 


Brittany had joined the count of Charolois; and the 
confederates, whoſe accumulated forces amounted to 


one hundred thouſand men (among whom were five 


hundred Swiſs, the firſt ever ſeen in France), ravaged 
the country, and encamped in the neighbouring vil- 
lages of Paris. After a long and fruitleſs blockade 
of that city, a treaty was concluded between the 


| king and Charolois, who obtained the very advanta- 


geous i 


4 N 4 
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geous terms he demanded. A ſubſequent treaty gra. 
tified the reſt of the confederates; and Charles; the 


king's brother, received the duchy of Normandy. The 


| confederacy thus diſſolved, each individual returned 
to his own territories z and the king, having diſperſed * 
his enemies, had no ſooner ſigned the treaty than he 


proteſted againſt it, and held himſelf in ms to 


* the ſingle efforts of their enmity. 


The count of Charolois was engaged Ab. %s 


Liege. Lewis attacked the duke of Bourbon, the 


in u quelling the revolted inhabitants of 


moſt able and moderate of the conſpirators, by flat 
tery, and by beſtowing on him the hand of Jane, his 


natural daughter, with the portion of Uſſon in Au- 
vergne, and ſeveral places in Dauphin ; ; while the 
diſſenſions between the dukes of Brittany and Nor- 


mandy enabled him to obtain the neutrality of the 


former, and to regain what he had unwillingly 
granted to the latter, who was compelled to ſolicit 


an aſylum from the duke of Brittany, and to fell his 
- pong to procure a ſubfiſtence. 


Lewis, to attach to his intereſt the houſe of Audi 


preſented the ſum of twenty-four thouſand livres to- 


the duke of Calabria; but he ſeverely puniſhed the 
count of Maine, whom he diſcovered to have been in 


league with the confederates.. With exemplary po- 


licy he liberally rewarded his adherents, and rigor- 
ouſly puniſhed his opponents. But Lewis, ſenſible of 
e abilities and the important connections of the 


EK. 4. count 
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e of St. Pol, determined to eoneiliate 3 and 


to enſure his fidelity by beſtowing on im Mary of 


Savoy, the 8 's ſiſter. 
On the death of Philip d 1 of — 


A.D. 1467. | gundy, whoſe juſtice and benevolence 


4 had acquired him the title of Good, his dominions 


devolved to his ſon, the count of Charolois ; : who had 
already humbled the people of Liege, and who now 


united with the duke of Brittany to reinſtate the 


king's brother'in the duchy of Normandy. But the 
Bretons had been driven from their poſts in Nor- 
mandy before the duke of Burgundy could arrive to 
their aid; and the king, dreading this dangerous 


confederacy, concluded an immediate peace with the 


duke of Brittany; agreed to allow his brother, who 
was now only ſtyled Monſieur, an income ſufficient 
to ſupport his dignity; and determined on a perſonal | 


Interview with the duke of Burgundy. 


The place appointed for the ds, 


. 68. 
nen ence was Peronne, a town of Picardy, 


in poſſeſſion of the duke of Burgundy. Priding him- 


ſelf in his ſuperior addreſs in negotiation, and occu- 


pied with ſchemes to delude his rival, the prudence - + 


of ſelf-ſecurity ſeemed to have forſaken the crafty 


mind of Lewis; who with a very flender retinue, and 


accompanied only by cardinal Balue, the duke of 
Bourbon, and the count of St. Pol, committed him- 


{elf to the power of a prince whom he had conſtantly 


endeavoured to deceive. The king was received by 
4 1 1 the 


* 
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the duke vf Barg and) with every mark of difinaion; + "78 
but the Burgundian lords, the avowed enemies 'of 


Lewis, who daily flocked to Peronne, rouſed too late 


his ſuſpicions, and his fears made him menen, 


requeſt to be lodged in the caſtle; and thus ub vow. 
Juntarily delivered himſelf a captive to Charles. 
The king, previous to the interview, had a 


patched a ſecret agent to Liege, to induce the-inha- 


bitants to revolt againſt the duke of Burgundy; and 
whether his memory. had betrayed him, or that he 
did not expect his intrigues would fo ſoon be accom- 


liſhed, the danger that muſf reſult from Werde 
not appear to have arreſted a moment's confideras= _ 
tion. The Liegeois, excited by his arts, aſſemble 
privately in a conſiderable body at Tongres, ſeized 


the town, captured the biſhop and the governor,. 


and, after a cruel 1 retired wa enn 


to Liege. 


When the duke of Pray EET intelligence” | 


of this tranſaction, and of its author, his impetuous 


_ paſſions flamed into fury: he reproached, and de- 
nounced vengeance againſt, the perfidious monarch, 


and commanded the gates of the caſtle to be firialy- | 


_ guarded: While Charles concerted with his mini- 

fters what meafures to adopt, the oecaſton of his? 
 vehemence reached che king; who, naturally fcarfur 
and irreſolute, ſurroundeèd by his mortal enemies, 


and confined in a chamber at a fort of that very 
tawn.where Charles the Simple had been im pri ifoned} 


Ks, 1 
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anticipated all the horrors of death, Vet his art 
never forſook him: he diſtributed large ſums of 
money among the officers moſt likely to influence 
the duke; and endeavoured, by magnificent preſents 
and promiſes, to conciliate his enemies, and con- 
firm his friends. During three days of agonizing 
ſuſpenſe Charles preſerved an indignant ſilence ; 
but his rage gradually ſubſided, and on the fourth 
morning he e to the king che price of his 
_ HT" 

Ihe terms Kiffered little Gow. thoſe of the Comer 
treaty : but the duke kindly ſtipulated for Charles, 
the king's brother, the counties of Champagne and 
Brie in lieu of Normandy ; and he alſo inſiſted on 
the preſence of Lewis, while he avenged the late 
maſſacre at Tongres on the revolters of Liege. The 
two princes immediately inveſted that city, which 
was at length taken, and abandoned to the flames; 
and the blood of the citizens expiated the . e 
| they had committed at Tongres. 

The king of France, when he left the Stone 
of the duke of Burgundy, alked him. what meaſures 
he ſhould expect him to purſue if his brother ſhould 


Brie? © In that caſe,” replied Charles, © I ſhall 
withdraw all future mediation, 'and leave you to ac- 
commodate your own differences.” An important 
and haſty anſwer, of which Lewis foon took advan- 


not be content with the counties of Champagne-and 


a0.) 
Ther vichity of Champagne and 
Bris to the Burgundian dominions, 
- would infallibly have: ſtrengthened the alli ance of the- 
two dukes : to prevent this, the king ſought and ob- 
tained the conſent of his deluded brother to exchange 
his title of duke of Normandy for that: of Guienne. 
Convinced tos late of his error, and allured by the 
hopes of a marriage with the only. daughter and heireſs 
of the duke of Burgundy, Charles renewed his confede- 
racy with that prince, and with the duke of Brittany; 
but before their plans were ripe, Lewis himſelf had re- 
| ſolved on hoſtilities; and, on the refuſal of the duke 
of Burgundy to obey his ſummons to attend the par- 
lament, the conſtable St. Pol ſeized St. Quintin. ; 
Amiens, Roie, and Mondidier ſoon · aſter furrendered_ 
to the royal arms; and the duke was leſs affected by: - 
the loſs of theſe cities, than by the deſertion of his 
natural brother Baldwin, whom. Lewis had allured 
to his ſide. He folicited a peace, and Leun conſented: 
neee. 1 5 agg en 
The French monarch bad e 
e ES: in his reſolution to at- | 
tack the duke of Burgundy, by a new revolution! in; 
England; where Edward the Fourth had been driven. 
from the throne, chiefly by the intrigues-.of the carl. 
of Warwiek, who had before ſo eminently, contri» 
buted to raiſe him; but who had quitted his cauſe in: 
diſguſt, and now fupported the claims ef Henry the 
ann, n. of Burgundy had married ne ſiſterrofr 
. K. 6, Fu, 


A. D: e. 1471. 
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Edward; and- Lewis, . by is inityis as 3 


duke, granted Warwick a ſupply. of men and money, 


and a fleet to eſcort him to England; and the reſto- 


ration of Henry the Sixth quickly enſued. But the 
hopes of Lewis, whatever they might be, were ſoon 


deſtroyed by a counter - revolution; which ſeated 
Edward again on the throne of England, and which 


was 5 AER y—_ we: RI: r of ebe the n 1 | 


A D. 1472. | 


Edward, and with the | dukes of Brittany and 
Guienne. Their flattering proſpects, however, were 


foon clouded by the ſudden and myſterious death of 
the duke. of Guienne; which happening at a period 


ſo critical for Lewis, he was ſtrongly fuſpeRted of 


Having poiſoned his brother. Lewis eagerly ſeized 
upon Guienne; and the duke of Burgundy rofe 
again in arms, and entered Pieardy with a. reſolution 
to avenge the fate of his ally on the wretched inhabit- 
ants. The citizens of Neſſe were maſſacred without 
reſpect of ſex or age; but Beauvais vigorouſſy re- 
pulſed his aſſault; and, compelled to raiſe the ſiege, 
he entered the county of Caux, ſeized the cities of 


Eu and St. Valery, committed Longueville to the 


Roven- Bid,” 155 21155; TE br 

Lewis, e ee on the 5 wa 
ittan . thy: duke to o ſubſeribe to a 
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| The Sides: dikes of Mio 
now entered into a confederacy with 
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| truce ne gem ehe af 0 ok 
aſter neceſſitated to agree alſo. Eee. C e 4 Fer , x 
This interval of peace was vigilantly-,. RUINS 


ok by each prince in augment- „ D. 147. 1 
ing his adherents, and corrupting thoſe of his Sachs 5 
| fary. The powerful and able count de St. Pol, 
whoſe. magnificence reſembled that of a ſovereign 
rather than a ſubject, joined i in a confederacy with 


Edward the Fourth, and the duke of Burgundy, to . | 


make a powerful invaſion of the French territories. 
Edward ſtipulated to have croſſed the channel with | 
above ten thouſand men, who were to be joined by 
the whole force of Charles: the Engliſh monarch 


was to challenge the crown of Fr rance,, and to obtain oz 


at leaſt Normandy aud Guienne: the duke was to 
acquire Champagne and the neighbouring diſtriQs, 39 


and to releaſe his dominions from homage + and the 5 | 
count de St. Pol had ſecretly engaged to admit the 


Engliſh into St. Quintin, and other towns which be 
occupied on the Somme. F 
Edward landed at Calais with W 
A. D. 1474. ; 
army of fifteen hundred. men at arms, 
and fifteen thouſand archers; but the duke of Bur- = 
gundy had engaged i in a quarrel with the. whole Ger- = 
. manic body by beſieging Nuiz on the Rhine; and, 
obſtinately adhering to this enterpriſe, he was unable £ 
to fulfil his treaty with his allies... Edward, however, 2 
proceeded into Picardy, in expectation of being 8 
| mitted into a. * ; but the treacherous £ St. Pol . 


CY 
* 7 
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| nad deveived: bis conſe : 


Lewis to deſtroy the league. 


Lewis, conſeious of the ee of his Ser 
with thoſe of his enemies, had recourſe to his uſual 
artifice and negotiation; and thought no ſubmiffions 


too abject to releaſe him from his adverfaries. He 
ſtipulated to pay Edward ſeventy-five thoufand 
crowns, on condition that he ſhould' immediately 
return to England : He further ſettled” on him for 
Ife fifty thouſand crowns ; and betrothed the dauphin,. 
when of age, to the eldeſt 2 8 75 of 1 7 2 
deere . 

Amid the many mean and perfidious actions 


which mark the conduct of Lewis, his liberal con- 


duct to Margaret of Anjou deſerves to be recorded. 
He ranſomed the unfortunate widow of Henry the 


Sixth from Edward, and ſhe found in Franee - a quiet 


| retreat for her declining years. 

Edward reſerved to the duke of Pity: the 
power of acceding to the treaty of Pecquigny; but 
Charles haughtily reptied, that he could ſupport him-- 
ſelf without the aid of England, and that he would 
make no treaty with Lewis till three months after 
the return of Edward'to his own country. He kept 
his word; but; at the concluſion of that period, he 
concluded with the French king a truce for nine 


years. The public articles they ſubſcribed con- 


tained only ſtipulations for the advantages of their 
| fubjedts ; but 98 had _ a ſecret * of a 


verF- 


8, and ns had denies 
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very different nature. The ruin of the count de St. 


. whoſe perfidy had rendered him hateful to all 4 


parties, was privately-reſolved. upon: he was ſeized: 
at Mons, whither he had fied for ſafety, was ſur- 
rendered by the duke of Burgundy; and, after a haſty 
trial, was publicly executed on the ſcaffold. The for- 
titude with which he met death almoſt effaced the 
impreſſion of his guilt; and Charles of Burgundy, 
who had ſtipulated the eſtates and moveables of the 
unhappy ſufferer as the price of his ſurrender, has 
excited the abhorrence of poſterity. | 
Lewis, though he had compelled 


A. 
Charles by a ſeparate treaty to re- 2 1476. 


nounce all connection with the enemies of Francs, 


was jealous of his increaſing greatneſs, and watched 


in ſilence an opportunity of reducing his power. 
| The duke, beſides adding to his dominions the 7 
country of Lorrain, had lately ſeized the city of 
Nancy: but his prudence was not equal to his 
courage and ambition, and he now precipitated 


himſelf into a war with the Swiſs; a virtuous and 
hardy race, enamoured of freedom, and whoſe valour 
obſtinately. oppoſed the arms of Charles after they - 
had vainly ſought, by the moſt ſubmiſſive applica- 


tions, to fubdue his rage. After reducing ſome 
Granſon; which, after a reſolute defence, had ſur- 


rendered at diſcretion, and the garriſon been the 
victims of his coucity, , before ſuccour could arrive. 
| Quitting 


- 
"BY * 


(wy 


vice of his moſt experienced officers, the duke, with 


his uſual impetuoſity, entered the defiles of the moun- 
tains; when his army, amounting to fifty thouſand 
men, were defeated by ſcarce ten thouſand Swiſs. 
This defeat occaſioned Charles a ſevere illneſs; 
but he was ſcarce recovered before he prepared to 
auvenge the late conqueſt. He endeavoured, by every | 


inſinuating art, to ſecure the-neutrality of the king of 


France; who, wary and cautious, watched the 
ſchemes of his rival; and thongh he forbore to engage 
in open hoſtilities, with his gold he ſeeretly ſtrength - 


ened the glorious ſpirit of the Swiſs. With an army 
of twenty-three thouſand men Charles - inveſted. 
Morat, a ſmall town near the city of Bern; but re- 


ceiving intelligence of the approach of the Swiſs, 
wo, reinforced by the confederate cities of Ger- 

many, compoſed an army of thirty. thouſand men, he: 
raiſed the ſiege, and advanced to meet them. The 
Swiſs were directed by the experience of Renẽ duke. 


of Lorrain; whoſe dominions the duke of Burgundy 
had ſeized, and whom revenge, and the hope of re- 


| gaining his territories, led on to victory. Charles. ; 
was completely vanquiſhed, eighteen thouſand of his 
ſubjects are ſaid to have periſhed on the 1g and he 


himſelf with difficulty eſcaped to St. Claud. 
Lewis was now convinced, that no effort of. his 


could fo effectually accompliſh the ruin of Charles as 


_ the Ry of his own paſſions, and the war 


againſt. 


_ Quitting this advantageous poſt, italy" to the ad- 
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avninſt the Swiſs, 3 in which with ſurpriſing. obſiiqaey F f 
he ſtill perſevered, and was Rill overcome. „„ 
duke of Lorrain had regained the city of- Nancy, 
and great part of his dominions; while Charles, the 
prey of ſhame and indignation; ſhut himſelf up at Le 
Riviere, and would ſcarcely ſuffer his moſt favourite 
' miniſters to approach him. The loſs of Nancy re- 
called him to activity; and, reſolved to. recover it, he 
ſurrounded it with a third army, contrary to the ad. 
vice of his moſt veteran officers. But the deceit he | 
had himſelf formerly practiſed, made him ſuſpicious, _ 
of the ſincerity of his ſubjeẽts; and the object of Ms. „ 
chief favour was the count de Campobaſſo, a Neapo- f 
litan exiled from his country as a partiſan of. the. 
houſe of Anjou, and who perfidiouſſy offered to deli- 
ver the duke, alive or dead, to the king of France. 
Even Lewis was diſguſted by this inſtance of tre- 
chery, and revealed it to Charles; who diſbelieving Ty 
it, from his knowledge of the informer's character, | 
redoubled his marks of Kae to e der iou 
Campobaſſo. 3 
While the duke of 3 was. A.D. 
proſecuting the. ſiege of Nancy, he re- . a, | 
ceived intelligence that the duke of Le at che 
bead of a numerous army of Germans, advanced to 
the relief of his capital. Charles, with a body of . 
ſcarce four thouſand men, went forth to meet him, 
and was ſoon overcome by the ſuperior numbers of . 
the n_ ; and having fought with heroic courage, 
: he 


(ne 


he was carried away in the general Aight. 8 
to the engagement Campobaſſo had deſerted; and 


bad left twelve or fifteen men about the duke's per- 


fon, with a ſtrict order to aſſaſſinate him in the con- 


fuſion. They were too faithful to the atrocious com- 


mand; and the body of Charles, two days after, was 


-— diſcovered dead, naked, ad my ads with 
three wounds. | 


ß the hf.mele hai of the 
houſe of Burgundy. His dominions deſcended to 


Mary, his only daughter, who was not yet twenty 
Fears of age; and the ambition of the French king 


immediately urged him to attempt the conqueſt of 


deſpicable intrigue he ſubdued Artois and the county 
of Burgundy; but Flanders defied the arts and the 


arms of Lewis. Meanwhile Mary gave her hand 


and dominions to Maximilian atch- duke of Auſtria, 
and fon of the emperor Frederie the Fhird; and 
Lewis, to counterbalance the danger that might ariſe 


from this acceſſion of territory to a rival power, 
formed. an alliance with Edward the Fourth of 


En gland, and the former truce was converted into a 
ſis peace: is 1 | hs 
I.)uhe union of Maximilian with Mary, 


4. D. 1498. e n of the: prince of Orange 


to her party, ſtrengthened the independence of Flan- 
ders, and a truce was concluded between the con- 


5 — * 


The 
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The bag tina ſpirit of Lewis eren with his 
years; and the duke of Nemours, one of the moſt 


conſiderable noblemen in the kingdom, who had 


been a zealous confederate in the League for the 
public Good, had long incurred his hatred; and he 


reſolved on his deſtruction. The power of the mo- 


narch, gradually increaſed, now knew no limits but 


his own will: the nobles had been intimidated by 


— 


the execution of the count de St. Pol; and Lewi 
cauſed the duke of Nemours to be beſieged in the 
fortreſs of Carlat, whither he had retired for ſafety. 
The caſtle was impregnable ; and the duke, conhd: 


ing in the king's moſt ſolemn aſſurances of ſaſety, 


ſurrendered himſelf; when Lewis, in defiance of 
every tie of juſtice and honour, committed him to 
the Baftile, confined him in an iron cage, and, after 
allowing him the form of a trial, cauſed him to be 
beheaded. Not ſatisfied with an act of ordinary 
cruelty, this human demon commanded the duke's 
two infant ſons to be placed immediately under the 
ſcaffold, whence the blood of their C's father 
flowed upon their heads. | 

The barbarities of Lewis, though recorded by 
| contemporary hiſtorians, are almoſt incredible, Four 
thouſand perſons are ſaid to have been ſacrificed, 
without even the form of trial, to his ſuſpicions and 
his vengeance; and while we contemplate his enor- 


mous eruelty, we are almoſt unwilling to acknow- 
e lege 
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; 5155 the firmneſs and lagacity with which he fre- 


my acted. 


Laurence and julian, the MO Re of Coſmo, of 
| the houſe of Medici, having excited the reſentment 


of pope Sixtus the Fourth, the pious pontiff engaged 


ſome citizens of Florence to aſſaſſinate them. Julian 
periſhed; but Laurence eſcaped, to ſuffer the further 
vengeance of the Pope; whoſe troops immediately 
entered the territories of Florence, and ſpread their 
devaſtations to the gates of that city. Unequal to 


the conteſt, the houſe of Medici implored and ob- 


tained the protection of Lewis; who, though a ſlave 
to ſuperſtition, oppoſed on this occaſion the Roman 
pontiff, who was at length compelled to mw to the 


mediation of the French monarch. 


To ſeeure the permanent friendſhip of England, 
Lewis contracted the dauphin to Elizabeth, the eldeſt 
daughter of Edward the Fourth. Maximilian, re- 
ſuming his claim to Burgundy, renewed hoſtilities 
before the ent: of the truce; and, after alter- 


nate conqueſt and defeat, a ſecond truce 


A. 5 0. was ſubſcribed to. 


Lewis had previouſly concluded an eg 
war with Ferdinand king of Arragon; but his in- 
ceſſant application to buſineſs at length overcame 

bim, and he was ſeized with a fit of apoplexy at a 
village near Chinon in Touraine. After lying two 
. 92 75 deprived of ſpeech and ne he e his 
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voice and ſenſes; and arranged his affairs, He after 
wards endeavoured to ſecure the peaceful ſucceſſion of 


his ſon, by ruining the nobles moſt capable of r 6 . 


ance: among theſe was the duke of Bourbon, whoſe 
eſtates he ſeized without even a pretence. Vet he 
confined the dauphin, for whom he committed ſo 
many crimes, in the caſtle of Amboiſe, permitting 
none but ſervants and the loweſt perſons to approach 


him; and endeavoured to inſpire his infant ming 


with ſuſpicion and averſion towards the queen, his 
mother, whom he baniſhed to Savoy; by his will ex 
preſsly precluding | her from any ſhare in the dia 
ment. | TT SET | 
The county of FH RT was at 


2 6h 4 | 
this period united to the Frencck 4 


crown by the death of Charles of Naples, the laſt | 


prince of the ſecond houſe of Anjou; but, while 
Lewis was ſecuring this new acquiſition, he was aſſailed 
by a ſecond ſtroke of an apoplexy. He again revived; 
and the death of Mary of Burgundy, who died by a 
fall from her horſe in hunting, led to a pacification 
detween the king and Maximilian, whoſe infant 
daughter was now affianced to the dauphin. Edward 


of England, who had contracted his daughter Eliza- 


beth to that prince, prepared to revenge the inſult 
thus offered him; and Lewis, to avert the ſtorm, en- 
deavoured to incite the king of Scotland to attack 
England : but that monarch was ſacrificed. by a con- 
| . his own HIER and the dat Edward 
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were iterrupted only by the ſudden Au. 15 e 
French king. 
In the 8 year of his reign, gens the 


ſixty-firſt of his age, Lewis the Eleventh expired; 
dreaded by his ſubjects, hated by his neighbours, yet 


honoured with the title of Chriſtian king! which 


name he had received from the Pope, for what reaſon 


it is difficult to ſay. _ The appellation has ſince de- 


ſcended invariably to his ſucceſſors, 


—om—_ 


CHAPT ER THE TWENTY-SECOND, 


REIGN OF CHARLES THE EIGHTH. 


AD, 5 483, 8 the Eighth was in his 

fourteenth year when his father ex- 
pired ; but the deficiency. of his education, and the 
delicacy of his conſtitution, diſqualified him more 
than his tender age for the government. The three 


| competitors who appeared for the office of regent 
| were, the duke of Bourbon, a prince of the blood, in 


whom was united an unblemiſhed integrity with the 


experience of age; the duke of Orleans, preſump- 


tive heir. to the crown, but who was ſcarce twenty; 


and Anne, the eldeſt daughter of the late king, and 


wife of Peter of Bourbon, fire de Beaujeu, and 


A * to the duke of Bourbon, To Anne, ; 
13 "he 
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the lady of Beaujeu, ewi bad on his death bel 
committed the cares of government, under the title 
of governeſs; and the nomination was confirmed by 
the ſtates- general. She was only in her twenty⸗ 
ſecond year; but with the genius of ber father ſhe 
united a more ſincere and magnanimous diſpoſition; 3 
her conduct was more uniform; and, though jealous 
of her dignity, and vindictive, ſhe was neither eruel 
nor imperious. She was miſtreſs of all the arts of 
eloquence and addreſs; and, conſcious of her capas 
city for adminiſtration; ſhe entirely devoted herſelf to 
that one object of her pride. Peter of Bourbon, to | 
whom the jealous policy of her father had married 
her, was of ſmall fortune, and moderate capacity; 
but had been appointed 1 5 of the 
kingdom by Lewis. 

Fer firſt act of policy was to furrentber-Gs ervil 
miſhap of the late king to the juſt reſentment of 
the people ; and her next was, to on- 1 
2 unſucceſsful rivals. The ALY: 1484 rhe | 
duke of Bourbon was gratified by the 6ffice of con- 
ſtable; but the diſcontent of the duke of Orleans 
| burſt forth into inſult on a trifling occaſion, which, 
however, led to ſerious conſequences: In a diſpute 

concerning a game-of tennis, Anne, who was a ſpec 

tator, decided againſt him; and the duke, believing . 
this to be- the reſult of perſonal enmity, declared _ 
aloud, that * whoever had decided againſt him, if a 
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. FOES was iſſued againſt the th FR fled 
td the caſtle of Beaujency on the Loire; where he was 
ſoon. * and . to 72 to the lady of 
| Beaujeu. | 


AD. 1487, 1492. | 


"tripod of bis ee and 
e with. reſentment, he then 
fled into Brittany; where he was welcomed by the 
duke, and promiſed aſſiſtance againſt his enemies. 
Anne, deſirous of reuniting that province to the 


crown, invaded it under pretence of ſeeking domeſtic 
ſecurity. She purſued hoſtilities with various ſucceſs; 


but the deſign which ſhe failed to effect by force of 
arms, ſhe at length accompliſhed by compelling 
Anne, the daughter and heireſs of the duke of Brit- 


tany, who during the war had funk into the grave, 


to a marriage with the king of France. Anne had 
been already married by proxy to Maximilian king 
of the Romans, and ſon of the emperor Frederic the 
Third; and Charles was contracted to Margaret, 


the young daughter of Maximilian. But theſe en- 


gagements were violated to gratify the ambitious 


views of the lady of Beaujeu, now ducheſs of Bour- 
bon; and Maximilian, to revenge this double inſult, 


invaded France, aſſiſted by the united powers of Spain 
and England. But the avarice of Henry the Seventh 


of England ſaved France from the impending de- 
ſtruction: he accepted the ſum of ſeven hundred and 
' forty-five thouſand crowns from the French king, 
_ ha bis pats F <rdigand of Spain was 
as | ed | ö ſoothed 
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ſoothed by the. reſtoration . of. the cane e 
Rouſſillon and Cerdagne; and M ximilian m 
part of the territory of Artois. 5 tag lect” 
But theſe conceſſions were made. . 2 vien 1698 | 
diſtant, but. important conqueſts. The government 
of the ducheſs of Bourbon had terminated on the 
marriage of Charles; ; whoſe. character now: began to 
appear, and his people perceived with delight a diſ- 
poſition. very different from that of his father, Inſtead 


SS © -+ © 


hibited a lively imagination, - bobcat a b judg⸗ 5 
ment; a gentle and amiable temper, and. 4 heart 
which defied even the corruption of power. He al- 
ternately ſacrificed to pleaſure and to glory; and Sie 
ambition was inflamed. by the pretenſions which he 
inherited from the houſe of Anjou to the kingdom o 
Naples. 5 off 
The bills Ludovico 8 1 5 
ſurnamed the Moor, Who governed „. . 
Milan in the name of his nephew Galeazzo, the; 
duke, formed the deſign of uſurping the ducal throne;. 
and that he. might enſure himſelf a, protector, and : 
divert the attention of the Italian powers from the; . 
puniſhment of his treachery, he invited the king of 
France to the conqueſt of Naples. 13 


The throne of Naples was then filed by F at hk. 


the Firlt, 2 natural fon of Alphonſo the Fifth, kingy 
of Arragon and Naples, and named the Wiſe and | 
Magnanimous. The aged monarch, | who was aboye 
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8 when he firſt heard of the deſigns of Charles, 
moſt ſubmiſſively offered to pay homage, and an an- 
nual tribute of fifty thouſand crowns. But theſe ad- 


vantageous terms were rejected by a king ambitious 
of martial fame; Ferdinand, oppreſſed by years and 


anxiety, was ſeized with an apoplexy; which proving 
fatal to him, the crown Ueſcented to his ſon, Al- 
e the Sixth, 

The remonſtrances of the ducheſs of Walen, 
the ſiſter of Charles, were urged in Vain; and the 
king proceeded on his Italian enferpriſe with the in- 
adequate army of ſcarce twenty thouſand men; 
which, though gallant and courageous, were not ha- 


| bituated to the fatigues of war: but the artillery and 


warlike ſtores were very conſiderable, 
At length Charles began his march. In Fiedicat 


| he was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, which nearly 


proved fatal to him; and the ſatisfaction reſulting. 
from his recovery was checked by the diſtreſſes of 


his forces. The finances of the king were exhauſted; 


and he was compelled to borrow ſucceſſively the 


Jewels of the ducheſs of Savoy, and thoſe of the 


marchioneſs of Montferrat, to carry him on his 


expedition. 


The fleet of Charles, commanded by the duke of 


Orleans, was victorious over that of Naples. The 


king, after an interview with Ludovico Sforza, who 
left him to take poſſeſſion of Milan purſued his vic- 
torious carer, undeterred by the ſeverity of winter, 


towards 


— 
— 


we 
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| towards! Naples. The effeminate fedtians why a 5 
deavoured to interrupt his courſe; his martial valour 
appeared irrefiſtible, and he was oppoſed by the ob- 


ſtacles of nature alone. The Florentines, ambitious 
of liberty, on his approach expelled Pietro de Me- 
dicis, and received Charles in triumph. He entered 
Florence as a conqueror, on horſeback, habited in 
complete armour, with his lance couched and his 
vizor down, Pifa and Sienna hailed' him as their 


deliverer; 3 and even his implacable enemy pope Alex 
ander the Sixth, on his approach, retired in terror 


into the caſtle of St. Angelo; and, commanding 


the gates of Rome to bethrown « open, Charles took full . 


and peaceable poſſeſſion of the city. Contrary to 


the importunities of his counſellors, who adviſed him 
to depoſe Alexander, and appoint a more holy ſucceſ- | 
ſor to the apoſtolic dignity, the king concluded a 


treaty with the Roman pontiff; who, granting him 


the inveſtiture of Naples, delivered to him ſeveral 
ſtrong places, and his ſon Czfar Borgia an 7 


for the accompliſhment of his promiſe. 
On the approach of Charles, Naples a 18 
was a ſcene of confuſion and terror. 


Alphonſo the Second, hitherto active and warlike, 


| though tyrannic, now meanly reſigned his ſceptre to 
bis ſon Ferdinand the Second, and fled to Meſfints 
where he ſoon after expired in a convent. Ferdi- 


nand, defeated i in a ſli ght engagement, ſought ſhelter 


in the ile of Iſchia; Naples immediately received 


„ 5 tac 
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the vi Sor; z and Adee Reggio, and Gallpoli cd 

remained firm to F erdinand. 5 . 
But while Charles, intoxicated wich 8 me 3 

5 tated the attack of Conſtantinople and the ſubver- 
| ſion of the Ottoman empire, the Italian ſtates, ſup- 
= ported. by the. emperor Maximilian and Ferdinand 

ä king of Arragon, formed a powerful | confederacy | 
againſt him, which included the Pope, the republic 
= - of Venice, and even the perfidious Sforza duke of 
| Milan. The enemies of Charles aſſembled round 
i him; and he had ſcarce entered Naples before he 
found it neceſlary to retreat. The duke of Orleans, 
| Who, ought to have reinforced him with a body of 
\ eight thouſand men, had ſurpriſed the Mp. of Novara, 

where he was afterwards blocked u p. 

The king of France, with ſcarce nine thouſand 
men, paſſed the. Alps, and encountered the army of 
the confederates, | which conſiſted. of .above thirty 
thouſand, in an open plain, near the village of For- 
| noua, nine miles. from Placentia. In this engage- 
ment Charles was victorious, after having extricated 
himſelf from imminent danger by his valour: but 
the inferiority of his numbers prevented him from | 
improving his victory. He ſoon after relieved the 
duke of Orleans, whom famine threatened with de- 
ſtruction in the city of Novara; and a rei inforcement 
of ſixteen thouſand Swiſs enabled Charles to dictate 
the terms of peace with Ludovico Sforza. But 
while the F Anek king Aae himſelf i in the plea- 
oY 25 ſures 
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| ſures of Lyons, Ferdinand the Second returned' to 
Naples; which, after an obſtinate defence, ſurren- 
dered to his arms; and Capua, Averſa, and Otranto 
ſoon after returned to their allegiance. - Ferdinand 
lived not to complete his victories : on his death his 
dominions devolved to his uncle Frederic, whoſe 
_ ſucceſsful arms deprived the French o of the few garri- | 
ſons they had retained. 15 | 
The king, renouncing the 1 
pleaſures which had been ſo injurious to 
his conſtitution, naturally delicate, retired with the 
queen to his fayourite caſtle of Amboiſe; where he | 
employed his hours | in the internal regulation of his 
kingdom, and in lightening the oppreſſions of his 
people. Having received a violent | 4 * 1 15 
blow on the head in paſſing through 3 
low door, he ſoon after ſuddenly expired in an apo- 
plectic fit, in the twenty-cighth 45d of his age uk 
the fifteenth of his reigg. 
| Charles acquired, from his amiable manners; the | 
ſurnames of the Affable and the Courteous; 3 and his 
character is drawn by Comines in the following | 
words: “ à man of little perfon, and flender under- - 
ſtanding; but ſo ſweet in his diſpoſition,' that i it was 
* to find a better ee e 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. | 


| THE REIGN OF LEWIS THE TWELFTH. 


WW ITH Charles the Eighth ex 
pired the laſt deſcendant of the direct 
line of Valois ; ; and the crown was tranſmitted to 
Lewis duke of Orleans, grandſon to the firſt duke, 
who was deprived of life by John duke of Burgundy. 
Lewis the Twelfth, who now aſcended the throne, 
was in his thirty-fixth year. Experience had tem- 
pered the fire of his youth, and adverſity had taught 
him' to feel the miſery of others. He had ſuffered. 
ro years of ſolitary jmpriſonment during the re- 
gency of the lady of Beaujeu, and had afterwards i in- 
curred the diſpleaſure of his ſoyereign. 3 : 
His firſt aQts of authority exhibited the- 5 ald 
magnanimous traits of his character. He repealed 


A. D. 1498. 


| ſeveral obnoxious taxes; and, when his courtiers 


reminded him that Tremouille had made him pri- 
ſoner at the battle of St. Aubin du Cormier, he re- 
turned this memorable anſwer: It becomes not a 
king of France to revenge the quarrels of the duke 
of Orleans.” 

His firſt concern was to diſſolve bis marriage with 
Jane, to which he had been compelled by Lewis the 
Eleventh. 


1 23) 
He cn married the widow of 


A. P. 1409; © 

the late king, and thus ſecured Belong Re oy 7 
to the cron, & ; 5 
Lewis now afſerted his We to Mi- | | 
A. D. 1508, | 


lan; and, to enforce his pretenſions, _ 
ſent an army of twenty thouſand of the flower of the 
French into Italy. The Milaneſe, who deteſted the | 
tyranny of the uſurper Ludovico Sforza, accuſed of -” 
having poiſoned his nephew John Galeazzo, opened 
the gates of their cities on the approach of the 
French troops, and eagerly acknowledged the autho- 
rity of Lewis. A rapid conqueſt was made of Mi- 
lan; Ludovico fled to Inſprunck; Lewis entered the 

capital in triumph; and his government, during a 

three months reſidence there, was marked with 
juſtice and generoſity. But, on his return to France, 

Sforza emerged from his retreat, and the fickle Ita- 
lians received him with mingled pity and joy. The 


Swiſs troops, however, in his ſervice treacherouſly- . | 


ſurrendered him to the French; and he was con- 5 
demned to confinement for life by Lewis, who re- 
duced the Milaneſe ta their allegiance. 
Lewis next united with Ferdinand 
to reduce the kingdom of Naples, 
which they agreed to divide between them : but, 
after they had effected this important conqueſt, they 
turned their arms againſt each other; and the arts 
and valour of the great Spaniſh general Gonſalvo de 
Cordova deprived the French of their late conqueſt, 
% and 


ior ae? 


( 


2 


authority of Spain. 33535 
AT p 159 Lewis in return attacked Ferditiand 

ee ITS with the Whole force of F rance: but 
he was baffled in every enterpriſe ; and the difap- 
pointment of his hopes threw him into a dangerous 
feyer. On his recovery a peace was concluded with 
Ferdinand, who had received i in marriage Germana 
HG de Foix, the niece of the French king. 
Lewis beſtowed Claude, his eldeſt 


daughter, on the count t d Angouleſme, the nent heir 
to o the « crown. 58 | a | 


7 
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A. D. 1 mn 


l year was marked by the revolt 
of the Genoeſe; who were, eee 
queled by Lewis" in perfon. ; 


The French king united with Julius 
the Second, Maximilian, and Ferdi- 


A. b. 157. 


4. D. 1508. 


Venice. The ſucceſs of the confederates ſurpaſſed 
their hopes; but their mutual jealouſies ſaved Venice 
from deſtruction. The ſenate conciliated the Pope 
and Ferdinand; and their arts at length diſſolved a 

league which had threatened them with total deſtrue- 


never recover. 


Tze turbulent and arrogant Julius 
- 4 5 the Second had conceived the deſign 


of expelling every foreign power from Italx; 3 and, 
after negotiating with Henry the TO of England 
and 


Fe. D. 1 $80. 


| and 1 the entire kingdom. of f Neples to | the 


nand, in a 2 league againſt the opulent republic of 


tion: but their former powerful influence 2 could 
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wi the Venetians, hs declared againſt the French 
He afterwards united with the Venetians and with; 
Ferdinand in what was called the Holy League and 
at length expylled the French from Italy, and reſtored 
the duchy of Milan to Francis Sforza, the ſon of 
Ludovico. He lived not to ſee the completion of 
his plays 3 ; but they had been purſued by his ſucceſ- 
ſor, Led the Tenth. Genoa again revolted ; and 
s Wigs menaced with a confederacy ſimilar to 
bad united againſt the Venetians. It in- 
cluded the? ope, the Emperor, the Swiſs, Henry of 
England, an! EY erdinand: but of theſe Henry alone 
proceeded to "aQtion, He landed in France: : but, 
after ſome unimportant conqueſts, he returned to 
England; and Fewis, ſenſible that his kingdom could 
be preſerved only. by diſſolying the confederacy,, en⸗ 
deavoured to conciliate its ſeveral members. The 
death of his queen permitted him to negotiate a 
treaty of alliance with Henry the Eighth : he conei · 
liated the Pope by ſubmiſſive language; and at- 
tracted F erdinand and Maximilian by promiſing his ; 
ſecond daughter to one of their common a 
The marriage of the ＋ rench king 


"As biste 


with Mary, who was only ſixteen, ne 


* 


daughter of Henry, was celebrated at Ah | 
but three months. after his nuptials he expired, i in the 
fifty-fourgh year of his age, and the ſeventeenth of 
| Ha. reign z and, leaving extin&t 72 elder branch of 


62 


the houſe of Orleans, the crown was transferred 0 to 
that of Angouleſm. 

An integrity ſeldom found in beides i sb the 
character of Lewis the Twelfth, who was worthy of 
that glorious title, the Father of his People. 
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Ai or FRANCIS THE FIRST. | 


e E 


ws = Poanteis' . the Fl who n now at 
cended the throne, was the ſon of 
Charles count d' Angouleſme and Louiſa of Savoy, 
and had married Claude the eldeſt daughter of the 
late king. Eloquent, brave, courteous, and, liberal, 
his alf declared the heroic qualities of his foul ; but 
his boundleſs ambition and impetuous valour proved 
N nearly fata to his kingdom and himſelf 
The formidable confederacy formed againſt him 
by Maximilian, the Pope, Ferdinand, Sforza, and 
f the Swiſs, did- not deter him from attempting the 
recovery of Milan,” With a powerful army he en- 
tered Italy; and the celebrated battle of Marignano, 
in which Francis ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his valout and perſeverance, led to the reduction 
1 __ Milaneſe, * in the caſtle of Milan, ſur- 
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e to the French general, but obtained a ae 
retreat and a conſiderable penſion in n 3 ; wheyes 
after fifteen years, he expire. 
The death of Ferdinand of Arragon 45. 6, 
50 , 
united under one maſter, Charles arch- | | 
duke of Auſtria, the Netherlands and F ook 5 
| Comte ; the kingdoms of Caſtile, Arragon, and Na- 
ples, with the diſcoveries in South America. After 
Francis had made an unſucceſsful invaſion of Na- 
varre, which the ability of cardinal Ximenes, prime 
miniſter of Spain, fecured to his country, he con- 
cluded a treaty of peace: and of Seer mit 
Charles. But this alliance and the 
tranquillity of Europe were ſoon in- 
terrupted by an event whoſe confequences extendad 
5 through ſeveral ages. On the death of Maxjmilienz 
Francis, Henry of England, and Charles appea 4 
competitors for the imperial crown, Fhe nal. 
was at length decided in favour of the latter; and 
Francis, to counterbalance the acquiſitions of his 
Tival, endeavoured to cement his alliance with Henry, 
whoſe infant daughter Mary was already betrothed 
to the infant dauphin. The monarchs, had an inter- 
view near Calais: but ſplendid entertainments uſurped 
the time that ought to have been devoted to polities; 
and Charles ſoon. after engaged the confidence of 
Henry, and the intereſt of his avaricious miniſter 
Wolley. Francis made a ſecond and unſucceſsful 
0 to reſtore the bing dom oß Navarre to the familỹ 
| L 6 „„ of 


4b. 1517. 1520. 
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of Nies who had been unjuſtly ee of. it by 
the late Ferdinand, and whoſe heir, the eee 
Cages, had promiſed to relinquiſh it. 

Charles, by his election to the imperial Sanity, 
had forfeited, according to the German conſtitution, 
bis right to Naples; and the politic and deceitful 


Les ſeereily undertook to inveſt Henry, the ſecond, 
fon of Francis, with that kingdom. Francis having 


privately encouraged and aſſiſted Robert de la Mark, 
lord of Bouillon, who had quitted the Emperor's 
ſervice, to declare war againſt him, Charles com- 
plained of this as an infringement of the treaty of 
peace; and ſoon after invaded the territories of Ro- 
bert, who was ſoon diſpoſſeſſed of every place except 


Sedan. The imperialiſts then paſſed the frontiers of 
France; but were repreſſed by Francis in perſon, 


who extended the terror of his name through the 
Low Countries. The Emperor now formed a treaty 
with the Pope; who, abandoning the cauſe of Fran- 
eis, agreed to aſſiſt in expelling him from the 
Milaneſe; and with Henry of England, who en- 


gaged to invade France, and to beſtow his s only c child 


My on Charles. 1 
' bs The whole of the Milineſe,” except 
A. b. dee, 


Waal hs was again ſeparated from 
the crown af France, and reſtored to the authority 


of Franciſco Sforza, the ſon of Ludovico the Moor, 


— Before the victory was completed, the tranſports of 


Leo had — A ſever . terminated his life. 
+ 5 This 


( 


This diſalter was followed by the revolt of Genoi 
- i the Emperor, and by the invaſion of F rance by 
Henry; and Francis, ſurrounded with enemies and 
deſerted by his allies, was threatened: with deſtruc- 
tion: but he prepared to encounter his adverſaries 
with ſpirit and firmneſss. 1427 ik 051 
The dike of Bourbon . - 
received, repeated indi gnities from 
Francis, and being deprived of the chief of his: fors 
tune by an unjuſt ſentence. pronounced againſt him 
at the ſuit of Louiſa the. queen-mother, now joined 
the. conſpiracy, the object of which was the conqueſt 
of France. The king, rouſed to a certainty of his 
danger, determined to ſeize Bourbon, who eſcaped 
to Italy, and took every precaution to quell the revolt 
of his people. The king relinquiſhed the command 
of an army he had deſtined to diſconcert the ſchemes 
of Charles in the Milaneſe, to the admiral Bonnivet, 
to whoſe arms the greater part of the duchy yielded; 3 
but Wen on his _ en loſt has? con- 
queſt. | | © E 
e le 0 Auetal POT were repulſed? i in 
Burgundy and Guienne; and the Engliſh, after de- 
ſolating Picardy and alarming Paris, were at length 
driven from the French territories. Francis, aſter 
having in perſon compelled the duke of Bourbon to 
raiſe the ſiege of Marſeilles, and having delivered hig 
kingdom from the late formidable invaſion, under- 


A.D. 1523: 75256 | 


took the W of the Milaneſe; but, after enter 


ing 


62300 


ing 40 capital in triumph, his army ſuffered 2 total 
rout, and he was himſelf taken priſoner in the fatal 


battle of Pavia. He was conducted to the ſtrong 


caſtle of. Pizzhigintone, near Cremona, and was 
afterwards conveyed to Madrid; where, placed in 


the Alcazar, he was abandoned. to Gola, and 


> 


guarded with the utmoſt vigilance. 
Meanwhile France, deprived of a king, of trea- 


fares, and an army, was preſerved by the ſpirited 


exertions of Louiſa the queen-mother, to whom her 
fon had committed the government during his ab- 


fence. She raiſed new forces, aſſembled the remains 


of the old ; and, conciliating the friendſhip of Henry 


of England, withdrew him from his alliance with 


the Emperor. In Italy the imperial generals were fo 
much embarraſſed for want of money, that a great 
part of the _ was diſmiſled. _ 
Ihe intereſts. of Charles at «hott 
obliged him ſeriouſly to treat with 
| Pris, who had ſuffered a dangerous fever, the 
conſequence of his rigorous confinement ; but who 
now recovered his liberty in conſequence of ſigning 


A. Ds 1526. 


a treaty, wherein he renounced Burgundy, all his 


pretenſions in Italy, and his claim to the ſovereignty 
of Flanders and Artois, and promiſed to marry the 


Emperor's ſiſter, the queen-dowager of Portugal. ; | 


'The nuptial ceremonies were performed ; Francis 
immediately returned to France, leaving the queen 
in Spain z and his ſons, the dauphin and the duke of 
Orleans, 


(23 F 


Orleans,” were delivered to: Charles as Hollages for 
the performance of the treaty. On his arrival in his 
own kingdom, he diſavowed the article by which 
Burgundy was. to be ceded, and offered the Emperor 
two millions of crowns in lieu of that province. 
This was rejected by Charles; and Francis, who had 
already' formed againft him a league called the Holy, 
which included the Pope, the Venetians, the king 
of England, and the duke of N eee to 
compel his rival: to acquieſcen ee. 
Bourbon retook Milan, Mad poli- A v. 
ſeſſed himſelf of the duchy, before en g. 
the confederates could advance to its lbs; He then 
marched to Rome, beſieged and took the city; but, 
in the moment of conqueſt, a random ſhot deprived 
bim of life. The command devolved on Philibert 
prince of Orange, who pillaged the capital; and 
pope Clement the Seventh was made priſoner to the 
Emperor. Meanwhile a powerful French army had 
nearly recovered the whole of the Milaneſe; and pro- 
ceeding towards Rome, the terror of its approach 
procured the releaſe of the Pope. The French thence 
directed their arms againſt Naples, which imme- 
| diately- revolted from the Emperor; but they 
were ſoon after driven from that kingdom, and 
Charles recovered the ſaperiority in Italy. Mean- 
while F. rancis and Henry had formally declared war 
againſt the Emperor, who vented his indignation 
8 * * in the moſt opprobrious terms, 
and 


— eee 


380 . 222 
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: and a challenge to ſingle comb it 
quence ; but the difficulties; on the N of 


was the conſe- 


combat prevented the meeting 
Andrew Doria, a citizen of Geese 4 his 


country from the dominion of France, and eſta- 


bliſhed in that republic a form of government 


nearly ſuch as ſubſiſts to this day. The French were 
alſo again entirely defeated in the Milaneſe, and 


Francis at length concluded a peace with the em- 


peror, called the penny. and, to reſcue. 


his ſons from captyy 


* 


ty, relinquiſhed every object 


for which he had undertaken the war, and agreed to 
pay two millions of crowns for their ranſom. Thus, 
after nine years ſucceſſive campaigns 
ee was reſtored to Francis, 
who now loſt his mother Louiſa; a princeſs whoſe 
character had greatly influenced the events of his 
_ reign, and whoſe paſſions had too frequently counter 
acted her wiſdom and magnanimity. The king, neg- 
lecting his queen, yielded to the charms of mademoi- 
ſelle de Heilly, afterwards: ducheſs of d' Eſtampes; 
and during this interval of peace the court was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its magnificence and luxury, and by the. 
| patronage of letters and the liberal arts. The ſtates 
of Brittany now annexed that province to the crown 
for ever. Francis had a ſecond interview with Henry 


A. D. 1529. 1536. 


of En gland, and one with the Pope ; whoſe niece, the 
celebrated Catharine of Medicis, the French king 


obtained for his ſecond ſon Henry, After five years. 


nt => mo. 3 
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F peace, Frahcis' again attempted the recovery of 
the Milaneſe. The life of Franciſco Sforza was ter- 
minated by the terror which the approach of his ene- 
mies occaſioned: but the hopes of Francis were de- 
ſtroyed by his own imprudence and credulity ; for, 
| while the Emperor amuſed his rival with negotiations, 
he was ſecretly preparing an army, which again ex- 
pelled the French from Italy, and purſued them into 
the ſouthern provinces of France. After ſeizing a 
few towns, and proſecuting an unſucceſsful ſiege of : 
Avignon during two months, famine and diſeaſe dom- | 
pelled the army of Charles to fetire.” His attempts 
on the oppoſite ſide of the kingdom were equally 
fruitleſs; his formidable ſchemes were rendered 
abortive by the prudence of Francis, who kept only 
on the defenſive; and by the valour and unanimity of 
his people. His ſatisfaction was alloyed by the ſudden - 
death of the dauphin, which has been imputed to 
poiſon, but with more probability is generally af- 
cribed to his having drunk freely of cold WEE —_ 
having heated himſelf at tennis. 
| The following year Francis ſum- p. | © 

moned the Emperor to appear before nk an, UG? 

the parliament of Paris, as his vaſſal'for Artois af 
Flanders: on his refuſal, thoſe fiefs were declared 
forfeited, and Francis ſeized ſeveral towns. in the 
Low Countries; but a truce for ten gray was ſoon 
e concluded between the monarchs. 5 


0249 


„ The citizens of” Ghent, revolting. from Charles, 
offered to acknowled ge the authority of Francis; 


perſon reduced them to obedience. 

| Charles having refuſed to fulfil a 
A.D. 1540. 1545. 
Milaneſe to Francis, the latter invaded his dominions 
with five powerful armies : the greateſt part of Lux- 
emburgh was reduced by the duke of Orleans, but the 


armies of Charles and Henry of England invaded 


It was probably ſaved by the imprudence of the Em- 


and advancing directly towards Paris, perſiſted in the 
ſieges of Boulogne and St. Diſier. Charles, after redu- 


army. A peace was ſoon after concluded between 
the Emperor and the French king; but Henry having 


fickneſs, and advanced with his ſon the duke of 
| Orleans to recover it. The death of the young 
prince involved his father in affliction, 


which was not aſſuaged even by an 
5 eee peace with England. Aker wandering 


A. P. 1546, 1547. 


but he rejected their propoſal, and the Emperor i in 


promiſe he had made to Teſtore the 


French failed in every other enterpriſe ; and, while 
they attempted to reduce Piedmont, the combined 


France, and threatened the nation with deſtruction. 


peror and Henry; who, inſtead of uniting their forces, 


cing the latter, proceeded towards the capital; but was 
intercepted by the. dauphin, to whom Francis, diſ- 
a bled by diſeaſe, had entruſted the command of his 


reduced Boulogne, Francis roſe from his bed of 


from 


fre 


ex 


29 
gu 
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from palace to palace oppreſſed by deaf he at eng 
expired at Ramkouillet, in the fifty-third year of his 
age, and after a reign of thirty-two. years, diſtin- 


guiſhed | for its ſplendour and vieifitude of fortune. 1 15 
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| CHAPTER THE TWENTY-F IFTH. 


REIGN or HENRY THE SECOND. 


8 the Sond was in oh 45 
twenty - eighth year when he aſcended s 560 2 
the throne. He was handſome, accompliſhed, and 
of a beneficent diſpoſitionz but, deſtitute of the capa 
city of his father, too eaſily yielded to the guidance 5 
of others; and his prodigality was very injurious to 
the nation. His reign was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
the war in Italy againſt pope Julius the Second; who- 
endeavoured to diſpoſſeſs the grandſons of Paul, his 
predeceſſor, of the duchy of Parma, and by the wars 
with the emperor Charles. The: French ravaged a * 
part of the eccleſiaſtical territories, and compelled | 
the Pope, who was ſupported bye he Hader te to re- 
linquiſh/ the fiege of Parma. Henry af- 9 
ter wards ſupported © the League of bl irn, 
Smalkalde, formed by the proteſtant princes of Ger- 
many in defence of their religion, againſt the oppreſ- 
ſion of the Emperor, who was at length compelled to 
* a treaty which eſtabliſhed the — and 

vi 


* 


again entered France, and took the city of 


determined He 1 
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£ civil 1 of the G princes. They 


however, ungratefully abandoned Henry to the re- 


ſentment of Charles; but his own rapacity in ſome 


meaſure juſtified the perfidy. With an army of ſixty 
thouſand men the Emperor invaded France, and 
laid ſiege to Metz; but he was at length compelled 
0 ot EY to retire by the celebrated duke of 
Guiſe, who afterwards purſued him 
acroſs the Alps towards Germany. His flight was 


marked by the dying and the dead: the generous 
duke, diſdaining to exerciſe the ſeverities of purſuit 
on a fallen enemy, endeavoured only to heal the 


wounded and recover the famiſhed. In Italy the 


Sieneſe revolted from the Emperor, and placed them- 


ſelves under the protection of Henry. The former 
erou- 
anne: but he was ſtopped in his career by the French 


king; who, however, vainly endeavoured to bring 
bis enemy to a deciſive action, and retired windet 
achieving ay: 1 memorablee. | 
The acceſſion of power which 


A. b. I I 6. 
554. '5s - Charles. now derived by the mar- 


| riage of- 11 ſan Philip with-queen Mary of England, 
y to proſecute the wars in Italy and 


in the Low Countries... A ſeries of bloody hoſtilities 
enſued; he was at firſt ſucceſsful in the latter, but 


was more unfortunate j in Italy, Sienna was retaken 


by the general of Coſmo. de Medicis; and in Pied- 


mont only was the glory of France ſupported by the 
brave 


ix) 


brave mareſchal of Briſtac, whoſe career however 
was checked: by the e jealouſy of the Guiſes. Nego- 
tiations for peace were vainly renewed by the Em- 
peror; who, linking under the weight of yeats and 
infirmities, reſigned his hereditary dominions to his 
ſon Philip, and in the following year renounced the 
imperial dignity in favour of his brother e | 
ws of the Romans; (iT, 8 : 
Paul the Fourth, who had ſucceeded pope /Jallus 
the Third, to ſecure the protection of Henry, offered 
him the inveſtiture of Naples ; and the king entered 
into an engagement, which he. ſoon after ſacrificed | 
when the neceſſities of his kingdom compelled him 
to ſign a truce of five years with-the Emperor. But 
the war was ſoon after revived, both in Italy and the 
Low Countries, in conſequence of a new treaty 
which the Pope, terrified at the approach of his ene- 
mies, prevailed on the F rench king to conclude with 
him. The duke of Alva, the Spaniſh general, pene- 
trated to the very gates of Rome ; ; and the Pope was 
preſerved only by the appearance of the duke of | 
Guiſe, who led on the flower of the F rench, and the | 
Spaniards withdrew. After ſome further attempts at 
conqueſt, which were rendered "unſucceſsful from a 
want of proper military aſſiſtance from the Pope, the 
duke of Guiſe returned to the Jefence of Rome, again 
menaced by the Spaniards. He was ſoon after re- 
called to defend France, now the ſcene of terror and 
cc th from: £ the NOONE arms 455 f England, Spain, 
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nad Flanders. "The prudence of — and we 
valour and abilities of the duke, who Was welcomed 


as the guardian angel. of his country, checked the f 


e progreſs of the enemy. He reſtored Calais, 
. which for two hundred and ten years 

had been ſubject to England, to the 
crown of France. After a long ſeries of hoſtilities, 
aà treaty of peace was concluded between Philip and 
Henry, not very honourable to the latter; but he 
was deſirous of repreſſing the progreſs of the reformed 
religion, which was rapidly ſpreading through his 


endo 1559. 


kingdom. His deſigns were arreſted by the ſtroke of | 


death: he was killed at a tournament obſerved in 
' honour of the nuptials of the princeſs Elizabeth with 
the king of Spain, whoſe queen (Mary) had expired. 


The fatal wound was given by the gallant Gabriel de 
Lorges, count de Montgomery, with whom the king 


had been deſirous of breaking a lance. After lin- 


gering for eleven days in a ſtate of inſenſibility, he 


expired in the forty- fifth year of his age, and the 


ſixteenth of his reign, leaving by his queen Catha- 


rine deMedicis ſeven children. 


\ — 


nr TER THE TW ENTY-SIXTH. 


| REIGN OF FRANCIS THE SECOND. 


Fee the leach was. not ſe- | 
venteen when aſche ended the throne of 


his 
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his father : feeble in body, but more feeble i in mind, 


he reſigned himſelf entirely to the government of . 


his mother Catharine, and of the Guiſes, uncles to 
his queen, the beautiful Mary of Scotland. The 
ſplendid abilities of Catharine, had they been pro- 
perly directed, might have raiſed the nation to glory; ; 
but her prejudices and her cruelty plunged it in 
miſery, and deluged it with blood. She united with 
the duke of Guiſe, and his brother the cardinal of 
Lorrain, whom the king had inveſted with the ſu- 
preme adminiſtration of affairs, in the perſecution of 
the proteſtants, who about this time began to be dif- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Hugonots. The oppreſſion 
and cruelties of the catholics at length compelled 
them to arm for their defence, and the provinces 
were the ſcenes of tumult and ſlaughter. A conſpi- 
racy was formed by the proteſtants, 
incited by John de Bary la Renaudie, a a 5 
gentleman of Perigord, to deliver the nation from 
the tyranny of the Guiſes. It was the deſign of the 
conſpirators to petition the king to indulge them in 
the liberty of religious opinions, and to feize the 
duke and the cardinal as enemies to their country. 
But though this ſcheme was diſcovered, a ſecond was 
attempted, and with as little ſucceſs : Renaudie was 
ſoon after killed in the foreſt of Chateau-Renaud i in, 
an encounter with the oppoſite faction, and his fol- 
lowers were cut to pieces. A dreadful ſlaughter of 
the proteſtants enſued; twelve hundred died by the 
hands 


A. D. 138 
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hands of the executioner ; the waters ſe the Loire 
were tinged with their blood; and their bodies, which 
were denied burial, tainted . | 
Anthony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, wich his 

brother the celebrated prince of Conde, both pro- 
teſtants, and ſuſpected of having aſſiſted in the late 
conſpiracy, were ſeized at court, and thrown into 

cloſe confinement. "The latter, ſcarcely allowed the 
form of a trial, was condemned by his partial judges 
to be beheaded ; but his life was preſerved by the 
Sudden death of the king: an impoſthume, which had 
formed in this ear, terminated his exiſtence in the 
eighteenth year of his age, and the ſecond of his reign, 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


REIGN or CHARLES THE NINTH. _ 


* 
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ther of the late monarch, ſucceeded to the throne i in 


his eleventh year; and his feeble age allowed a 
boundleſs extent for the intriguing genius of Catha-, 
rine de Medicis, who was inveſted with the power, 
though not with the title, af regent. Mary, the 
widow of Francis, retired to her own kingdom of 
Scotland. The prince of Conde was releaſed, ac- 
quitted, and reſtored to his feat in the council; the 
title of lieutenant- general was beſtowed on the king 1 
of ere; who, e fickle, afterwards | re- 

1 eng, e nounced 
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nounced the Protek for the catholic 7 gion. ; 


During this whole reign the court. was the theatre of 


the moſt violent faction, and the kingdom of perſe- 
cution, revolt, and ſlaughter, Open hoſtilities were 


revived between the rival parties by the attendants of 
the duke of Guiſe, who on their way to Paris inſulted 
a congregation of proteſtants at the little town of 


Vaſſy. The duke, in endeavouring to quell the tu- 
mult, was wounded in the face by the Hugonots, who 
defended themſelves with ſtones. His enraged do- 


meſtics immediately drew their ſwords, and ſacrificed 


above two hundred and 9 ths of the DR to 


their vengeance. 


The prince of Condẽ demanded inſtant reparation 


for this maſſacre, which was readily promiſed by 


Catharine; but ſhe had no longer the power to adt. 
The party called the Triumvirate, conſiſting of the 

conſtable Montmorency, the duke of Guiſe, and the 

mareſchal de St. Andre, and which ſhe herſelf had 
raiſed, now divided her authority; and under pre- 
tence of ſecuring the king from the hands of the Hu- 
gonots, they ſeized him, with his mother, and con- 


ducted them firſt to Milan, and afterwards to Paris. 
The unanimous voice of the reformed elected the 


prince of Conde. their chief; who declaring that he 0 
armed in defence of the king and of Catharine, hoſti- 
lities were immediately commenced. The king of 


Navarre was ſoon after killed at the ſiege of Rouen, 


and declared with his dying breath his return to the 
M proteſtant 


e 
protetan religion. After repeated PEE over the 


nu. eminently diſtinguiſhed for his military 


talents and for his magnanimity, expired of a wound 


given by a piſtol ſhot from John Poltrot de Meſe, a 


gentleman who had been liberally entertained by the 
duke. The title deſcended to his ſon Henry. 
Peace was at length reſtored; and the Hugonots 
were granted a general pardon, and the free exerciſe 
of their religion, on condition that they renounced 
their alliance with Elizabeth of England. - 
After two years of tranquillity, 
domeſtic war was rekindled, and 
continued during four years; when a treaty was 
ſigned ſimilar to the former one, and hoſtilities were 
ſuſpended. But the duplicity of Catharine, who ſuf- 
|  fered every article of the treaty to be violated, ſoon | 
_ renewed the war. The minority of Charles had ex- 
pired; and his character gradually diſplayed a bold, 


penetrating, and ambitious mind, and a munificent 


A. D. 1564.1 568. 


diſpoſition. A vicious education obſcured his good 


qualities: he had been taught to mingle the moſt 
blaſphemous imprecations in his converſation; and 
from Catharine he learned all her i ns arts 
of diſſimulation. 
The Hugonots were at length Cit of their 
brave leader, Lewis prince of Conde; who, at the 
memorable battle of Jarnac, fighting and covered with 
wounds, was taken priſoner Thoſe to whom he 
f „ | had 


"Hugonots, the duke of Guiſe, who was 


nots were generally unſucceſsful, a treaty | 
of peace was ſuddenly concluded, which 
confirmed the former one, and two years of tranquil- 
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. of the princeſs Margaret with Henry 
of Navarre were ſcarce interrupted by the myſterious 
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had yielded had placed him at the foot of a tree ; 
when a captain of the duke of Anjou's (the king's | 
| brother) guard rode up and ſhot him thr ough the 


head: he died inſtantly. The hopes of the proteſt- 


ants, who had been totally defeated, now reſted on 


the abilities and virtues of the admiral Coligny. 
After a long ſeries of hoſtilities, in which the Hugo- 


A. D. 1570. 


lity ſucceeded. But this pauſe of war only afforded 
time to Catharine to adopt the diabolical ſcheme ſhe 
had planned for the deſtrution of the proteſtants, 

and the tempeſt at length burſt which overwhelmed 


them. Senſible that open violence could not ſubdue 
the Calvinifts, ſhe prevailed on Charles to adopt the 


treacherous ſcheme ſhe had planned ; and lulled to 
ſecurity by his aſſumed coolneſs towards the Guiles, 
and his increaſing kindneſs to themſelves, they were 


fatally entangled in the ſnare. To unite the catholic 

and proteſtant parties, he propoſed to beſtow his ſiſter 
Margaret in marriage on Henry the young king f 
Navarre. After being rejected by the queen of Eng- 
land, Charles gave his hand to the archducheſs Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Maximilian the Second. 


Tbe preparations for the marriage | 
PrP 8e A. D. 13775 157. 


death of the dowager queen of Navarre, whoſe | 
M 2 fate 


. 


fate was generally attributed to Catharine, The 
nuptials were ſolemnized with the utmoſt magnifi- 


cence; and thoſe of the prince of Conds, ſon of the 


late prince, with Mary of Cleves, feemed defigned 


to reconcile the two families of Boutbon and Lor- 


rain. Yet amid this ſeeming amity, the brave ad- 
miral Coligny, one of the proteſtant leaders, was re- 


peatedly cautioned to beware of Catharine and her 
ſon ; but he nobly replied, that he would rather 
ſuffer himſelf to be dragged through the ſtreets of 
Paris, than renew the horrors of civil EE 
Before the dreadful maſſacre of St. Barthaboinew, 
Coligny, as he ſlowly returned from the Louvre to 
his own houſe, and was peruſing ſome papers, was 
wounded by two balls; one broke the fore- finger of 
his right hand, and the other lodged near the elbow 
of his left arm. He calmly pointed to the houſe 
| whence the ſhot iſſued ; but the aſſaſſin had eſcaped, 
and the admiral was conveyed home. The king re- 
ceived the news with the utmoſt ſeeming indignation, 
and inftantly went to Coligny's apartment, where he 
expreſſed violent concern and defire of vengeance, But 


It is probable that the admiral's ſuſpicions were not 


abated by this affected ardour ; and that he would 
have removed from court as ſoon as his health per- 
mitted, had not Charles and Catharine, aware that 
their arts muſt icon be detected, and that the Hu- 


gonots had reſolved to avenge by arms the injuries 
of their chief, proceeded to decifive action. The 
5 * king 
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king gave orders for a general carnage of the pro- 
teſtants; adding, with his uſual oaths, © Since it is 
to be done, take care that not one eſcapes to reproach | 
me.” The direction of this horrid laughter was 
given to the young duke of Guiſe, who hated with 
inveteracy Coligny, whom he believed: to be the 
murderer of his father. _ ie 
The ſtriking of the great bell of he cal was 
the ſignal for general deſtruction; and the horrors of 
that night, the eve of St. Bartholomew, defy deſerip- 
tion. The fate of the noble Coligny demands parti- 
cular attention. He had long retired to reſt, when Ts 
he was arouſed by the noiſe of the aflaſhns who had 
ſurrounded his houſe, A German named Beſme en- 
tered his chamber; and the admiral, apprehending 
his intentions, prepared to meet death with that for- 
titude which had ever diſtinguiſhed him, Incapable ; 
of reſiſtance from his late wounds, with an undiſ- 
mayed countenance he had ſcarce uttered the words 
« Young man, reſpect theſe grey hairs, nor ſtain them 
with blood, when Beſme plunged his ſword in his 
boſom, and with his barbarous aſſociates threw the 
body into the court. The duke of Guiſe contem- 
plated it in ſilence; but Henry count d' Angouleſme, 
natural brother to Charles, ſpurned it with his foot; 
exclaiming, © Courage, my friends! we have begun 
well, let us finiſh i in the ſame manner.? 


Among the victims to the catholics, PP ſeveral 
days that the maſſacre continued, the moſt illuftrious 
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were the count de la Rochefoucault, and Seligni the 
ſon-in-law -of the admiral. Montgomery and the 
vidame of Chartres, with near a hundred gentlemen, 
who attempted to eſcape on horſeback, were over- 
taken by the duke of Guiſe: the two chiefs only 
with about ten of their followers eluded his venge- 
ance, and fled to England. . 
Above one hundred of the Hugonots were pre- 
ſerved in the palace of the duke of Guiſe, with a de- 
ſign of attaching them to his perſon; and Biron, 
afterwards diſtinguiſhed in the reign -of Henry the 
Fourth, ſheltered in the arſenal, protected his friends 
and adherents by his cannon. | 
Ihe king of Navarre, who had been 8 ZI y 
| fix days, and the prince of Conde, were ſpared from 
the general ſlaughter ; but were compelled, by the | 
menaces of Charles, to renounce their religion. 
The maſſacre was not confined to Paris, but ex- 
tended to the cities of Lyons, Orleans, Rouen, Bour- 
ges, Angers, and Thoulouſe; but Claude de Savoye, 
count de Tende, preſerved the proteſtants of Pro- 


vence. De Gorges in Dauphine alſo, the mareſchal 1 


de Matignon in Alengon, and the biſhop of Lizieux 

in his dioceſe, all afforded them protection; and the 5 
anſwer of viſcount Ortez to the king deſerves to be 
recorded in golden characters: Sire, I have re- 
ceived the letter enjoining to the inhabitants of 
Bayonne a maſſacre of the Hugonots: your majeſty 
has many faithful ſervants in this city, but not one 
| executioner.“ 


\ ( 07 
| executioner.” Ir is ſuppoſed that, throughout the 
kingdom of France, twenty-five thouſand proteſtants 
_ periſhed at the infernal command of Charles, inſti- 
| gated by the queen-mother and the Guiſes. It is 
ſaid that during the maſſacre he not only viewed with 
pleaſure, from the windows of his palace, the barba- 
rous ſpectac le, but fired N u pon the wretched 
_ fugitives. 5 

But this perſecution, inſtead of exter- 
minating the Hugonots, rouſed all the 
ardour and indignation of thoſe that ſurvived; and 
Rochelle, their chief aſylum, ſhut its gates againſt the 

duke of Anjou, who commanded the royal forces. 


A. P. 1573. 


After a long and fruitleſs ſiege, Charles concluded a 


new treaty with the proteſtants, ſcarce leſs advan- 
tageous than the former ones. 
Fraternal diſcord and civil commo- 
tion purſued Charles through the ſhort 
remains of his reign. The Hugonots were reani- 
_ mated by the alliance of the duke of Alengon, the 
king's brother; whoſe deſigns, however, with thoſe 
of Henry of Navarre, were detected by Catharine, 
and their perſons and ſeveral others of the party were 
ſecured. 
The life of the 8 at length yielded to the 
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progreſs of a diſeaſe, the ſurpriſing ſymptoms of which 


| have been attributed to the effect of low poiſon z and | 
even Catharine was ſuſpeCted of having cauſed it to be 


adminiſtered to her ſon. An internal fever conſumed © 


M 4 him, 
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him, and. blood i is ſaid to have oozed from the pores 
of his ſkin. His diſorder may perhaps be more juſtly 
. conſidered as the conſequence of his violent paſſions, 
and habits of life, and of the remorſe which never 
ceaſed to purſue him ſince the fatal maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew. He expired in the twenty-third year 
of his age; leaving the ſucceſſion to his brother the- 
duke of Alengon, who had been elected king of Pos 
land, whither he was gone to receive that crown. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


REIGN OF HENRY THE THIRD. 


5 D. 1574  Cuaarres left one daughter, who 
| ſurvived him only about four years, by 
Elizabeth his widow. His laſt words had appointed 
Catharine regent of the kingdom till the return of 
Henry: ſhe once more aſſumed the reins of govern- 
ment ; and, at this critical period, diſplayed her 


' uſual abilities. The king of Navarre and ſuch of 


his party as had been ſeized were cloſely guarded; 

and, while ſhe negotiated a truce with the proteſtants, 
| the augmented her armies. In about three months 
from the death of Charles, Henry arrived in France 
and aſcended the throne. He was handſome and 
graceful in his perſon, of engaging manners, and in 
his early youth had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral 
gallant 
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gallant actions. But he was irreſolute, fickle, and 
alternately the ſlave of pleaſure and of ſuperſtition. _ 
He releaſed the king of Navarre and the duke of 
Alengon, but vigilantly obſerved their ſteps; and, 
prompted by the cardinal of Lorrain, meditated new 
acts of cruelty againſt the Hugonots. Informed of 
their danger, they again erected the ſtandard of re- 
volt, and were headed by the king of Navarre, the 
duke of Alengon, and the prince of Conde. 

The king was now crowned at 
Rheims, and the following day eſ- 
pouſed Louiſa, the daughter of the count of V aude- 
mont, of the houſe of La The reign of Henry 
the Third exhibits a ſeries of wars between the catho- 
lies and the proteſtants. Henry, as apprehenſive of 
the ambition of the duke of Guiſe, who commanded ; 
his armies, as of the ſucceſs of the confederates, at 
length ſigned a treaty with the latter; which allowed 
them the exerciſe of their religion, a ſhare in the go- 
vernment, and divided a great part of his dominions 
among them. The catholics, irritated by theſe fa- 
vourable conditions granted to the Proteſtants, formed 
themſelves into a league, and choſe as their protectors 
the Pope and the king of Spain. Henry, to preſerve 
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his power, ſubmitted to place himſelf at their head, 


and was ſoon compelled to reſcind the late treatyß; 
and the nation was again immerſed in war. Amid 
theſe gloomy ſcenes of domeſtic contention, the vir- 
tues of the young king of Navarre, Ae the 
| M 5 . 
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lead Henry the Fourth, gradually expanded, 
and beamed in full ſplendour upon the hopes of the 
Hugonots, whoſe principles he profeſſed. 

Henry the Third, by alternately profeſſing himſelf 
of each party, loſt the confidence of both, and ſaw r 
the duke of Guiſe at the head of the catholics, and | 
the king of Navarre leading the proteſtants. Loft in 
voluptuouſneſs, he beſtowed the ſupreme direction of 
affairs, and the ſiſter of his queen, on his favourite 
the duke of Joyeuſe. The Guiſes, who were at the 
head of the League, declared their reſolution to tranſ- 
fer the pretenſions of the king of Navarre to the ſucceſ- 
fion, to his uncle the duke of Bourbon; acatholicprince, 
who, old and ſuperannuated, was to confide the go- 
yernment to the duke of Guiſe. Henry, informed of 
their deſigns, preſſed the king of Navarre to remove 
tþ- only obſtacle to his ſucceſſion, as next prince of 
the blood (the duke of Alencon, afterwards of An- 
jou, had expired), and adopt the catholic religion; 
but he was inflexible. The League immediately 
proceeded to action, ſeized ſeveral towns; and Hen- 
ry, to obtain peace, revoked the edicts in favour of 
the Hugonots, and reſigned his army and treaſures to 
| the uſe of the confederates. But, inſulted by a coun- 
dll of the citizens nominated by the duke of Guiſe, 

and ſcarce fafe in Paris, whoſe ſtreets were filled with 

tumult, he ſoon repented of his three ſhameful con- 

ceſſions. 

Five armies raiſed i in the king s name threatened 
| the 
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by the duke of Guiſe was alone victorious; and his 
arrogance and ambition ſeemed daily to increaſe. 
In defiance of the king's command he entered Paris; 
and, demanding an audience, Henry declared that 
| & the moment of interview ſhould be the laſt of his 
preſumptuous ſubject's. The tears of Catharine 
ſubdued him: but he ſternly accuſed the duke, when 
he appeared, of treaſon and deſigns on his life; and 
the duke, ſenſible of his danger, on his departure pro- 
ceeded to action, and a general inſurrection of the in- 
habitants of Paris enſued. The king's guard were 
overwhelmed, and he himſelf with difficulty eſcaped 
to Chartres. The impending civil war was averted 
through the mediation of Catharine; an apparent re- 
conciliation took place between the king and the 
duke of Guiſe; the duke of Bourbon was declared 
firſt prince of the blood; and ſevere penalties were 
denounced againſt thoſe who departed from the ca- 
tholic faith. Amid the public proofs of regard which 
the policy of the king induced him to beſtow on the 
duke of Guiſe, he meditated revenge; and, irritated 
by the late ignominious counſels” of his mother, he 
diſmiſſed her from his confidence for ever. New i in- 
trigues of the duke, and the determination of the ſtates 
to declare the king of Navarre incapable of the ſucceſ- _ 
ſion, convinced Henry the Third, that the only means 
of reſtoring his own peace, and that of the nation, 
was by the death of that dangerous ſubject. Call- 
M . ing 
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ing a council of the few friends i in whom he could 


* 


confide, the death of the duke of Guiſe was reſolved 


on; and he was ſoon after aſſaſſinated, as he paſſed 


through a long paſſage to the king's cabinet. Henry 
duke of Guiſe, though his abilities were inferior to 
thoſe of his father, won the affection of the people 
by his magnanimity, courage, and infinuating man- 


ners; but his boundleſs ambition involved him, with 
his aſpiring brother the cardinal of Guiſe, in deftruc- 


tion. Their fate rouſed the abhorrence of the people 
towards Henry. The clergy and the greater part of 


his nobles, uniting in a league againſt him, placed 


: the duke of Mayenne, the brother of the late duke of 


Guiſe, at their head; and, uſurping a ſovereign au- 


thority, left the king only the ſhadow of power. The 


doctors of the Sorbonne abſol ved his ſubjects from 


their allegiance ; he was excommunicated by the 
Pope, with the aſſaſſins of the duke of Guiſe; ſeveral 
of the chief provinces declared for the League, who 


offered the duke of Mayenne the title-of king : but 
this he prudently declined, At this critical period 


the princes of the blood haſtened to the aſſiſtance of 


Henry: among thefe the king of Navarre particu- 


: _. larly diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his diſintereſted and. 


gallant conduct. By his advice the king returned 
towards Paris, then occupied by the duke of May- 
enne: on their way they reduced the revolted towns, 
and augmented their forces. But Henry was not 
ſaffered _ g to Thorens MONT the favourable profpect 


that 
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that began to open, As he preſſed the 0 lege of Paris, 
his life was arreſted by one James Clement, a Jaco- 
bine friar of Sens; who, having under falſe pretences 
obtained an audience of the king, plunged a knife 
into his bowels as he was reading the forged letter 
| which had procured the traitor admittance. Henry 
drew out the fatal inftrument, and ſtruck twice with - 
it at the aſſaſſin, who was inſtantly diſpatched by his 
attendants. The monarch lived till the following 
morning; when, having declared the king of Navarre 
the lawful heir to the crown, he expired, in the thir- 
ty-ninth year of his age and the ſixteenth of his reign, 
terminating the race of Valois. Catharine de Me- 
dicis had expired in her ſeventieth year, and her laſt 
hours were clouded with diſappointment and remorſe, 
The prince of Conde had died by poifon. 


— 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH. 1 


REIGN OF HENRY THE GREAT. 


Hh the Fourth, king of Nas eB 157g. 
varre, was the firſt of the houſe of Bourbon who 
aſcended the throne of France. He was now in his 
thirty- ſixth year; poſſeſſing the moſt ſplendid and 
heroic talents, with a perſon diſtinguiſhed for manly 
deauty; whoſe graces were heightened by the mingled 
dignity and ſweetneſs of his manners, and by every 
accom- 
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accompliſhment of the age he adorned. Thou AE the 
lawful heir to the crown, he had innumerable diffi- 
© culties to contend with: the majority of his ſubjects 
were Catholics ; and his capital was occupied by the 
duke of Mayenne and a powerful faction, who ac- 
knowledged the aged cardinal of Bourbon for their 
ſovereign, and proclaimed him king under the title 
of Charles the Tenth. But though he did not long 
ſurvive his elevation, his name for ſeveral years con- 
tinued to be uſed to ſanction the ſchemes of the 
League. The firſt years of the reign of Henry the 
Fourth exhibited only a ſeries of civil wars; a con- 
fit which almoſt inceſſantly threatened him with 
deſtruction : but the courage, magnanimity, and abi- 
lities which difficulty called into action, at length 
bore him above misfortune, and ſeated him ſecurely 


on the throne of France and in the hearts of his ſub- 


jects. Perceiving that the prejudices of the catholics 
were confirmed, not ſubdued, by oppoſition, and 
anxious to deliver his country from the miſeries of 
war, he had at length embraced the catholic faith, as 
the only means of eſtabliſhing tranquillity and his 
throne. His clemency and noble generoſity to thoſe 

who had injured him ſubdued many of his bittereſt 
enemies; and his virtues at length rendered him the 
idol of the nation he governed. The exhauſted cot- 
fers of the king were repleniſhed by the abilities of 


his faithful miniſter, the celebrated duke of Sully, 
| 4 5 whole 
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whoſe wiſe counſels contributed to fubdue the face | 
tions of the nobles which at intervals interrupted the 


public tranquillity. 

Henry, having obtained a divorce from the beau- 
tiful but abandoned Margaret, afterward yielding to 
the remonſtrances of his miniſters, engaged in a 


ſecond marriage with Mary of Medicis, niece to the 


grand duke of Tuſcany; but his affections were en- 
gaged by the marchioneſs of Verneuil. During the 
time of peace, Henry chiefly devoted his attention to 
the internal regulation of his kingdom; the arts were 


encouraged and protected, and commerce was ex- 


tended. The Jeſuits, who had been baniſhed from 
France on account of their ſeditious practices, and 


who had even attempted the life of the king, were at 


length ſuffered to return ; and the pillar that had 
been raiſed to perpetuate that atrocious "I was 
deſtroyed. | 
Henry, the terror of his enemies and the admires 
tion of his people, was too often the ſlave of paſſions 
which excited the cenſure and pity of his friends. 
His attachment to Charlotte de Montmorency, the 
daughter of the conſtable of France, a lady of lively 


wit and amiable manners, was deſtructive to his 


peace, and perhaps to his life. That he might enjoy 


the ſatisfaction of her converſation, he introduced her 
into his own family by beſtowing her hand on the 


prince of Conde, The ardent paffion of the king, 


was ſoon betrayed in his manner; and the prince, 


; / 3 
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Slows of his honour, ſecretly eſcaped with his bride 
from the kingdom. The king, in deſpair, immedi- 
ately diſpatched the captain of his guard in purſuit of 
the fugitives; but the archduke of Auftria, with - 
whom they had taken refuge, refuſed to deliver them 
yp; and the king, after a fruitleſs attempt to carry 
off the princeſs by force, ordered an arret to be paſſed 
which condemned the prince to whatever puniſhment 
he ſhould think fit wan 
While Henry meditated plans, and 
prepared to humble the haughty houſe 
| & 1 he fell a victim to the deſpair of Francis 
Ravaillac, a native of Angouleme, from whence he 
had travelled on foot to Paris ; ; where failing i in vari- 
ous endeavours to procure a ſubſiſtence, he reſolved 
not to taſte miſery alone, and formed the diabolical 
deſign of murdering the king. He ſucceeded too 


5; A.D. 1610. 


-well: as Henry was paſling in his coach through a 
narrow ſtreet, from the palace to the arſenal, he re- 
ceived a ſtroke from a knife; and had ſcarce time to 
exclaim, J am wounded,” before a ſecond. pierced 
his heart, and he inſtantly ſunk down and expired. 


Thus died Henry the Great, in the fifty eighth Ser 


of his age and the twenty-firſt of his reign ; during 
which he had reſtored peace and plenty to his king- 
dom, enriched her with new manufactories, reunited 
her divided provinces, and rendered her formidable to 
her foreign enemies. Ravaillac was immediately 
ſeized, and expiated his crime by tortures too horrid = 
to deſcribe, . CHAP- 
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CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 0 


REIGN OF LEWIS TEE THIRTEENTH, 


Or the three ſons which Re left A. P. 1610; | 
by Mary of Medicis, the eldeſt, who now aſeended 85 
the throne under the title of Lewis the Thirteenth, | 
was only in his ninth year; and the regency of the 
| kingdom was entruſted to his mother. She reſigned 
| herſelf entirely to the government of her Italian fa- 
vourites; Couchini, a man of obſcure origin, who 
ſoon aſſumed the title of marquis of Ancre, and his 
wife Leonora Galigni. The miniſters of the late 
king were coldly received at court; and ſeveral of 
them, among whom was the celebrated duke of Sully, 
retired in diſguſt, Inſtead of purſuing the deſigns of 
the late king, and endeavouring to check the dan- 
gerous ambition of the houſe of Auſtria, the queen, 
to ſecure her own power, entered into a cloſe alliance 
with it; the young king was contracted with the in- 
fanta of Spain, and his HERE Elizabeth WEL: me | 
prince of Aſturias. | 

During four ſucceſſive years France was torn by 
inteſtine commotion. The ftandard of revolt was 

repeatedly erected by the ambitious princes of the 
blood, and the difcontented nobles, who with ſtrange 
caprice alternately courted: and defied the ſovereign 
power. Meanwhile the king being declared of age, 
tte double n was celebrated with Spain. The 
obnoxious 


cally 3 


| obnoxious counſels of the marquis of Ancre raiſed 
univerſal indignation. Thoſe treaſures which had 
been amaſſed by Henry and the faithful Sully to pro- 
mote the glory of the nation, were laviſhed on the 
dependants of D'Ancre, who multiplied titles and 
offices to gratify their vanity and to ſecure his own 
power, and for them diſmiſſed the oldeſt ſervants of 
the crown. His pride, inflamed by proſperity, could 
at length no longer endure a rival even in the firſt 
princes of the blood; and the prince of Conde, who 
had dared to threaten him with his indignation, was 
arreſted and carried to the Baſtiſe. The chief part 
of the nobility, rouſed to a ſenſe of their own danger, 
withdrew from court, and ſoon after appeared in 
arms. The king was at length awakened to a cer- 
tainty of the dangerous ambition and the calamitous 
adminiftration of D'Ancre, and of his own degraded 
' tate, To effect his deliverance, and to reſtore the 
public peace, he reſolved, by the advice of his fa 
vourite, a gentleman of the name of Luienes, on the 
death of the marquis, and he was ſoon after aſſaſſi- 
nated, The marquis de Pene, his ſon, and his wife 
Leonora were immediately ſecured : the eſtates of 


' the latter were confiſcated z and, after being cruelly 


pronounced guilty of having faſcinated the queen's 
affections by the uſe of magic, ſhe ſuffered a dreadful 
death. The diſgrace of the queen-mother enſued, 

and ſhe was confined: at Blois. Luienes, who ſoon 
after attained the title of duke, ſucceeded to the late 


power 
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power of D' Ancre; and, while he endeavoured to 


eſtabliſh his influence over the ſovereign, he tried to 
win the confidence of the people by aboliſhing the 
moſt oppreſlive taxes, and that of the princes of the 
blood by an apparent zeal for the liberation of the 


prince of Conde. The queen-mother eſcaped from 


her confinement at Blois, through the aſſiſtance of 
the duke d' Epernon; who diſappointed in his hope of 


ſupport from the nobles, a peace was at length con- 


cluded with the king, and Mary was ſuffered to re- 
main at liberty. But though ſhe had obtained from 


the late treaty all her demands, ſhe ſecretly nurſed the 


ſpirit of revolt, and compelled the king again to aſ- 
ſemble his forces. Awed by this procedure, ſhe 


condeſcended to negotiate, and the wigs Rong was | 


confirmed, 


The flames of religious perſecution were again 
kindled againſt the Hugonots; but a peace was at 


length concluded, ' which confirmed the edict of 


Nantz. Meanwhile the duke of Luienes, whoſe re- 


putation had declined, Cloſed a life of ſplendid and 


invariable ſucceſs. 

On the death of the cardinal Retz, 
In miniſter of France, the celebrated 
biſhop of Lucon, now cardinal Richelieu, was intro- 


duced into the cabinet. His vigorous talents and 


aſpiring genius roſe ſuperior to every difficulty of 
adminiſtration, and have commanded the univerſal 
admiration of poſterity. Of his virtues leſs can be 


faid, 
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ſaid. During eighteen years he maintained his in- 
fluence over the jealous mind of Lewis; he entirely 
ſubdued the proteſtants ; and depreſſed by defeat the 
proud ſpirit of the houſe of Auſtria, which the abili- 
ties of Francis the F irſt and Yan the Fourth had 
vainly attempted. 

The enemies of Richelieu increaſed with his 
power 3 frequent cabals were formed againſt him ; 


and, for the ſecurity of his perſon, Lewis appointed 
him a guard. His penetration and abilities con- 


| ſtantly diſcovered and diſconcerted their ſchemes; and 
his authority over the king and the nation at length 
became almoſt abſolute. The plans of conqueſt he 


had formed he frequently aſſiſted in perſon; at the 
ſiege of Rochelle, the laſt retreat of the wretched 
proteſtants, he was as eminently diſtinguiſhed for his 


activity as for his talents. Twice he eroſſed the 


Alps, with Lewis and the forces of F rance, in ſup- 


port of the duke of Nevers, whoſe claims to the 


duchy of Mantua, and the marquiſate of Montferrat, 
were oppoſed by the power of Spain and the duke of 
Savoy. The duke of Nevers was finally eſtabliſhed 
in his dominions; and the country of Savoy being 
reduced by the French, its duke ſunk under his miſ- 


fortunes. 


The enemies of Richelieu, 3 by Mary of 
Medicis, reſumed their intrigues, which were again 


- diſcovered; and the queen-mother, with her ſecond 
ſon the duke of Orleans, were compelled to ſeek 


ſafety 
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ſafety in flight. They found an aſylum in the court 
of Lorrain. Lewis repeatedly invaded that country, 
and at length reduced it to his authority. Mean- 
while the duke of Orleans armed againſt the cardi- 
nal; and, marching into Burgundy, endeavoured to 
rouſe the inhabitants to revolt. But, purſued by the 
royal troops from province to province, he at length 


threw himſelf at his brother's feet, and obtained his 


forgiveneſs. The returning proſperity of the houſe 
of Auſtria exciting the apprehenſions of Richelieu, 
Lewis declared war againſt Spain; but, while the 


forces of France were fruitleſsly employed in endea- 


vouring to expel the imperialiſts from Italy, a Spaniſh 
army invaded Picardy, and by its rapid progreſs 
alarmed even Paris, The abilities of the cardinal 
_ preſerved his country: demanding of the rich their 


horſes and domeſtics, and of the poor their perſonal 
ſervices, he aſſembled an hoſt of fifty thouſand men; 


and the Spaniards were compelled to retreat, and 
were ſoon after ſignally defeated in Italy, France, 
and in the Netherlands. 

The birth of an heir to France, this 
year, ſecured his peaceable ſucceſſion to 
the throne. The victories acquired in Piedmont, 
Germany, and Spain, during the concluding years of 
Richelieu, increaſed his fame -and the power of 
France. That miniſter had long been oppreſſed with 
diſeaſe, and now ſunk into the grave amid the full 


. . of glory. Hi adminiſtration 1 is ſignaliſed 
| 25 
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by three grand projects He humbled the proud 


ſpirit of the nobility ; he ſubdued the Hugonots ; and 
he checked the dangerous power of the houſe of 
Auſtria, The vigour and comprehenſion of his 


genius have ſcarce been equalled ; but we are com- 


7 pelled to lament the ſanguinary effects of his govern- 


ment. Mary of Medicis had died an 

exile at Cologne, The life of Lewis 
now yielded to the flow progreſs of diſeaſe ; and he 
expired with reſignation, in the forty-ſecond year of 


A. D. 1643. 


his age, and on the very day which had completed 


the thirty-third of his reign, He was courageous, 
and jealous of his power: his frequent ſeverity, and 
ſometimes his cruelty, have ſullied the 158 of 7uſt 
which was n him. 


* 


CHAPTFR THE THIRTY-FIRST. 


REIGN OF LEWIS THE FOURTEENTH, 


A. D. 1643. F ans the Fourteenth, who after- 
wards attained the title of Great, was yet only in his 


fifth year; and his mother, Anne of Auſtria, was in- 


veſted with the ſole adminiſtration of affairs. She 
reſigned herſelf entirely to the direction of cardinal 
Mazarin, a native of Piſcina in the Abruzzo. He 
Had been introduced into the cabinet by Richelieu, 
and he ſoon acquired a power almoſt as abſolute as 
the late miniſter. The nation was now engaged in 
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an extenſive war with the houſe of 1 but the 
favourable ſituation of the powers of Europe pro- 
miſed, and the ſplendid talents of Lewis of Bourbon 
duke of Enguien, ſon to the prince of Conde, accom- 
pliſhed a deciſive victory, in a ſeries of the moſt glo- 
rious exploits, over the Spaniards in Flanders, and 
the imperialiſts in Germany, 7 
But contending factions menaced the zlory of 
France. Mazarin, as a foreigner, was regarded with 
Jealouſy; and the enormous taxes he impoſed, which 
drew upon him the general hatred, the parliament at 
length refuſed to regiſter. A ſeries of civil wars 
enſued; the court was reduced to pledge even the 
jewels of the crown to relieve their preſent neceſſities. 
The duke of Enguien, who on the death of his father 
had ſucceeded to the title of prince of Conde, with 
his brother the prince of Conti had eſpouſed the po- 
pular cauſe: they were at length impriſoned by Ma- 
zarin; who was however compelled to releaſe them, 
and to ſeek ſhelter in exile. 

_ Meanwhile Lewis attained the age appointed for 
his aſſuming the government: but he was ſtill guided 
by the counſels of his mother and the cardinal ; who, 
returning to his ſtation, raiſed an army which threat- 
ened the deſtruction of his enemies. The prince of 
Conde, aſſiſted by Spain, maintained for ſome time a 
ſucceſsful oppoſition, and entered Paris in triumph: 
but the court at length conſenting to baniſh Maza- 
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rin p the Parifians 1750 their king to return, and he 


was welcomed with loud acclamations. 
The nation had ſcarce enjoyed the peace which 


the baniſhment of Mazarin occaſioned, when he was 
recalled, received by the king as a father, and the 


fickle people as a maſter ; and at length totally de- 


feated his enemies. The celebrated mareſchal 'Tu- 
renne defeated the Spaniards and the prince of 
Conde in the Netherlands, and afterwards multi- 
plied his conqueſts in Flanders. The arms of France 
were almoſt equally ſucceſsful in Italy. A peace 


was at length concluded with Spain ; and by the 
| celebrated treaty of the PyrenneesLewis 
obtained the hand of the infanta, with 


_ a dowry of five hundred thouſand gold crowns. Maza- 


rin ſoon after expired, leaving an immenſe treaſure, 
which his avarice had extorted from the neceſſities 


of the people. Subtlety and avarice were the pro- 


minent features of his character: he governed rather 


by the arts of a feeble, than by the bold exertions of 
1 vigorous mind. Lewis now reſolved to rule 


alone; and he preſcribed limits to the power of 
every future miniſter : he re-eſtabliſhed. order in the 
finances, and diſcipline in the army; and, in his tranſ- 


actions with foreign ſtates, vigilantly guarded the 


dignity of the crown. Anne of Au- 


11 -. ſtria, who had loſt all influence with 


ber ſon, expired. Her death was followed by that 


3 8 of 
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| of Philip the Fourth of Spain, N daughter, the 
queen of France, claimed a part of her late father's 
territories, which Lewis obtained by force of arms, 
but was afterwards compelled by a powerful confe- 


deracy to relinquiſh all his conqueſts except thoſe in 


Flanders. He however formed a league with Charles 
the Second of England and Charles the Eleventh of 


Sweden, and invaded the United Provinces in per- 


ſon. A long ſeries of wars enſued. The celebrated 
generals Turenne, Conde, Luxemburg, and Vauban 7 


obtained for France the moſt ſplendid vVictories; but 
the prince of Orange, who headed the confederated 
forces, afterwards compelled Lewis to abandon his 


conqueſts, and attempted to enter France, but was 


repulſed by the prince of Conde. 'The French, pro- 
ſecuted the.war in Germany with great ſucceſs, and. 


afterwards achieved a long train of important con- 


/ 


queſts in Flanders; which induced the confederates 


to ſign a peace with Lewis, highly advantageous to 
him. Four years of tranquillity were 


employed by Lewis in preparations for 


French almoſt conſumed it, and obtained the releaſe 


of ſeveral hundred Chriſtian captives. 
Lewis, revoking the edict of Nantz, renewed the 


perſecutions againſt the Hugonots, who rouſed all 


the proteſtant princes of Europe in their cauſe. The 


German empire, with Spain, Holland, and Savoy, 
N . which 


A. D. 1679. 


new victories. In an expedition againſt Algiers the 


prince of Orange formed a league with the whole 
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Which threatened to cruſh the power of France ; and 


the French king, to anticipate their ſchemes, invaded 
the empire. His attention was ſoon turned towards 


England ; where the people, having expelled James 


the Second, raiſed to the throne his ſon-in-law Wil- 
liam prince of Orange. James found an aſylum in 
the court of Lewis, who, arming in his ſupport, de- 
"termined to reſtore him to his dominions. The 
greateſt part of Italy joined in the confederacy 
againſt Lewis: in Germany the war was purſued 
with ſuccefs; but the French who attended James 
to Ireland were totally defeated at the memorable 
battle of the Boyne, and he fled back to France. 
In the Netherlands the forces of France were ſuc- 
ceſsful. The greateſt part of Savoy and Piedmont 
was reduced to the authority of Lewis; but at ſea 
he ſuffered a total defeat, from the united fleets of 


England and Holland, in the celebrated battle of La 


Hogue. The king, maintaining his ſuperiority on 


land, twice defeated king William. But France, 


during her foreign conqueſts, preſented a ſcene of 


mournful deſolation ; her provinces were depopu- 
lated to ſupply her armies, and the horrors of famine 


accompanied thoſe of war. Lewis, to decreaſe the 
"number of his enemies, reſtored to the duke of Savoy 


his dominions; and after ſome further ſucceſs in 


Flanders, the glorious conqueſt of Barcelona in 


. 1055. Spain, and Carthagena in America, the 


5 - reſigned 


. ſigned an inglorious peace, which 
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reſigned to their late poſſeſſors nearly all the con- 


queſts for which his people had ſhed their blood. 

He watched with anxiety the declining health of 
Charles the Second of Spain, and refolved to aſſert 
his pretenſions to that ſucceſſion, which he had ſo- 
lemnly renounced in a former treaty. He now ne- 
gotiated with king William the celebrated treaty of 
partition, , which divided the dominions of Charles 


during his life. The king of Spain, to preſerve his 


monarchy entire, left it to the prince of Bayaria, 


whoſe ſudden death diſconcerted his ſchemes; and 


accepting this legacy for his grandſon, Lewis violated 


the treaty of partition; and his boundleſs ambition 


foon after prevailing on the duke of Mantua to re- 


/ 


he afterwards bequeathed all his dominions to Phi- 
lip duke of Anjou, grandſon to Lewis, and died. By 


On the death of James the Second, Lewis pro- 


claimed his ſon as James the Third, in direct viola- 


tion of a former acknowledgment of the title of 
William to the throne of Epgland. That kingdom 
immediately prepared to vindicate her choice by 
arms; and William, to preſerve the balance and li- 
berties of Europe, concerted the triple alliance be- 


tween. Germany, England, and the United Pro- 


N 2 e wen 


ceive a garriſon into his capital, all Italy tremble” 
for her freedom, and the Emperor was rouſed to 


arms. He entruſted his army to the celebrated 
prince Eugene, who totally defeated the French. 
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filled by Anne, the daughter of the de- 


kCeaſed James, and the conſort of the prince of Den- 
mark, who immediately declared her reſolution to 


proſecute the plans of her predeceſſor. The confede- 
rated army was entruſted to the command of the 


earl of Marlborough; who triumphing over every 


obſtacle in Flanders, and taking ſeveral conſiderable 


towns, marched into the heart of Germany to the 

relief of the Emperor. He was joined by prince 

Eugene, who had been defeated by the duke of 
Vendoſme in Italy. 


In the memorable battle of Blenheim, f has 


immortalized the name of Marlborough, who with 


an inferior army overcame ſixty thouſand of the 


; enemy, fourteen thouſand French were taken priſon- 


ers; but he was prevented entering France by the 


brave Villars, who repeatedly baffled the German 
forces on the banks of the Rhine. In Italy the 


duke of Vendoſme was attended with invariable ſuc- 


ceſs ; but the allies in Spain, who had proclaimed 


the archduke Charles king, acquired the moſt bril- 
liant advantages. Marlborough purſued a courſe of 


the moſt ſplendid victories in the Netherlands, and 


the greateſt part of Spaniſh Flanders yielded to his 
arms. In Italy prince Eugene, in defiance of diff- 


culty and danger, joined the duke of Savoy, and by 


one deciſive engagement deprived the French of all 
their 


1 255 vinces. On his death the throne was 
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their poſſeſſions i in that country. The concluding 
years of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth preſent : a 
melancholy proſpect of deſolation and defeat: he 
repeatedly ſued for peace; which the victorious con- 


federates rejected, becauſe he refuſed to aſſiſt in 


compelling his grandſon to reſign the crown of 
Spain. The duke of Vendoſme at length finally 
eſtabliſhed Philip the Fifth on the throne. Two un- 
expected events effected the peace ſo often implored 


by Lewis. Queen Anne was prevailed on to diſ- 


miſs the very miniſters who had conducted a war 


the moſt glorious for their country, and to receive 


the party who had invariably oppoſed it. The death 
of the emperor Joſeph raiſed his brother Charles, 


the rival of Philip, to the throne of Germany ; and 
the confederates no longer inclined to ſupport his 


pretenſions to that of Spain. Separate treaties were 


at length concluded with England, Holland, Pruſſia, 
Portugal, and Savoy; Philip was acknowledged 
king of Spain, renouncing at the ſame time all claim. 


to the throne of France; and the other branches of 


the houſe of Bourbon ſolemnly diſavowed all right 


to the future ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh dominions. 
The war with the Emperor was continued, till the 


rapid ſucceſs of Villars compelled him to grant Lewis 
an honourable peace. | | 

The court of Lewis, formerly. unri- 
valled in gaiety and magnificence, had 


A. D. 1710. 


long been involved in 1 his domeſtic ſorrows had 
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not been inferior to the public misfortunes. Within 
a few months, death deprived him of his only ſon, of 
the duke and ducheſs of Burgundy, and their eldeſt 
ſon ; and his people beheld the reign which had 


opened in glory cloſe in calamity. His paſſion for 
the celebrated Madame de Maintenon had induced 


him to conſent to a private marriage; her influence 


increaſed with his years, and his time was chiefly 
devoted to her converſation. At length, in the ſe- 
venty-eighth year of his age, he * 


27 5 with fortitude and reſignation. 


'The perſonal beauty of Lewis was heightened by | 


an air of grandeur, and adorned by manners which 


diſplayed a happy union of dignity and ſweetneſs ; 


and he had the art of making himſelf beloved i in the 


midſt of arbitrary power. He was the patron of 
| literature and the feiences z and the fine arts, under 
His encouraging bounty, attained a degree of excel 
lence till then e to France. 


cn APTER THE THIRTY-SECOND. 


REIGN or LEWIS THE FIFTEENTH. 


| Tur W age of Lewis the Fifteenth aten 
him incapable of aſſuming the government, the late 
king had appointed. a council of regency, at the head 
of which was placed the duke of Orleans, firſt prince 
of the blood. But the — 75 diſſatisfied with ſo li- 
: mited 


[WY 
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mited a power, "appealed n this deciſion to the 
parliament of Paris, who declared him 
ſole regent. His firſt endeavours were 
; exerted to relieve the miſcries of the people : he re- | 
: ſtored the deſolated towns and provinces, and encou- 
: raged commerce and agriculture. But the public 
peace was ſoon interrupted by the intriguing ſpirit of 
cardinal Alberoni; prime miniſter in Spain, who ex- 
l the inhabitants of Brittany to revolt. 

The ambitious projects of that turbulent ſtateſ⸗ 
man alarmed all Europe. He had re-eſtabliſhed the 
5 finances and troops of Spain; ; and he now determined 
to recover Sardinia to that country; to deprive the 
dukes of Savoy of Sicily, which they had acquired 
by the treaty of Utrecht; and to expel the houſe of 
"Hanover from the Engliſh throne, and eſtabliſh that 
of Stuart, But as his plans were yet incomplete, 

while the duke of Orleans remained regent of France, 
be endeavoured to kindle an inſurrection, which 
| might remove this obſtacle to his wiſhes. The vigi- 
lance of the regent, however, detected the conſpiracy; 
and the partiſans of his enemy ſuffered death. The 
| ſchemes of Alberoni againſt Great Britain and Sicily 
were equally unſucceſsful ; the iſland of Sardinia, 
however, was reduced to the dominion of Spain, 
who now ſaw united againſt her the Emperor, the 
regent of France, and the king of England. In con- 
cert with the Engliſh, the duke of Orleans declared 
war; and the firſt acts of hoſtility begun by Lewis 
5 „ the 
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the Fifteenth were directed . his uncle, whoſe 
. eſtabliſhment in Spain had in the late reign coſt 


France ſo much treaſure and blood. Spain, defeated 
both by ſea and land, ſued, for peace, which, was 
granted; but the terms were diQated by, the, duke of 
Orleans, who compelled Philip to diſmiſs his miniſter 
Alberoni, and he was conducted by the French 


troops to the frontiers of Italy. Fonterabia and St. 


Sebaſtian, which had been taken i in the war, were re- 
ſtored to Spain; but Sardinia was relinquiſhed, and 
| the dukes of Savoy acquired that land, with the 
title of king, which they have borne ever ſince, in 


exchange for Sicily, which was transferred to the 


emperor Charles. This peace was cemented by the 
double engagement of Lewis with the infanta, and 


the daughter of the regent. with the prince- of * 


Aſturias. 
The fatal project of the Miſſiſſippi, which was 


adopted with a view to relieve the nation from the 
immenſe debt under which it groaned, involved, i 


1 e a general bankruptcy. On the 1 2 
title of miniſter ; but he ſoon after fell a facrifice f to 
his exceſſes, a nd the duke of Bourbon- Conds ſuc- 
ceeded him. The marriage of Lewis with the infanta, 
for whom he had diſcovered 2 ſtrong averſion, was 
broken off; and he afterwards beſtowed his hand © on 


Mary, the daughter of Staniſlaus, the depoſed king of : 


Poland. The adminiſtration of the duke of Bour- 


bon 


of the king, the regent aſſumed. the 


ay * * * 
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bon was; ſhort and feeble ; and he was ſucceeded by 
the venerable and virtuous; cardinal Fleury, ho had 


been appointed in the will of the late king preceptor 


to his grandſon. His adminiſtration was mild and 
prudent; he endeavoured to avoid engaging in war, 


and ſought to reſtore the eee ee or the 
nation. 1 TON 

Of the moſt ſimple: 4 unaffected t de 
was ſuperior to the intrigues of a court: by his i inte- 


grity and prudence, he acquired the univerſal eſteem ; 


and, while he rejected the pompous title of rn 


he governed the nation with abſolute authority. 


The birth of a dauphin this year ſet- 15 Aer 
ted the peaceable ſucceſſion of the o. 17 » 


throne. The kingdom preſerved its cranqulit till 
the death of Auguſtus king of Poland. . 


and elector of Saxony; who, on the a. p. 3738; WE 
depoſition of Staniſlaus Leſczinſki, had been recalled 


by the nobility of Poland to the throne, from which 


he had been driven by Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden. Staniſlaus; who had ſubmitted to his miſ⸗ 


fortunes with an incomparable magnanimity of ſoul, 


and ſtill cultivated in the ſhades of obſcurity the 


virtues which had diſfi neuiſhed him amid the ſplendor 
of power, was now called by the free voice of the 


Poles to reſume the reins of government. The Em- 


pire and the Ruſſians, however, oppoſed his election, 
and nominated the ſon of the late Tag: to the crown 


of Poland. Staniſlaus, beſieged in Dantzic, eſcaped 
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in 3 from that city ; and, after combating a 
variety of dangers, at length reached the territories of 
| bis ſon-in-law, the king of France. By the united 
efforts of Ruſſia and the emperor Charles the Sixth, 
Auguſtus the Third was raiſed to the throne of 
Poland; and France armed to avenge the outrage 
which had depoſed Staniſlaus. She was joined by the 
kings of Spain and Sardinia ; and their combined 
forces ſoon compelled the Emperor to peace. France 
| impoſed the conditions: Don Carlos, ſecond ſon to 
the king of Spain, was acknowledged king of Naples 
and Sicily; the king of Sardinia obtained the Nova- 
reſe, the Tortoneſe, and the fiefs of Langes, all in the 
duchy of Milan; Francis duke of Lorrain acquired 
the inheritance of the houſe of Medicis ; and to the 
crown of France were ceded the duchies of Lorrain | 
and Barr. Staniſlaus, though he relinquiſhed his pre- 
tenſions ta the throne of Poland, was permitted to re- 
| tain the title of king; and Lewis aſſigned him, du- 
ring. his life, the duchies of Lorrain and Barr: at his 
death they reverted to the crown, to which they have 
been indiſſolubly attached. 


Cardinal Fleury ſtill purſued the pacific meaſure 


fo congenial with his diſpoſition ;/ and, inſtead of 
fomenting the mutual anĩmoſities of the neighbouring 
powers, it was his conſtant endeavour to extinguiſh 
their feuds. The tranquillity which his benevolence 
9 l had effected, was of ſhort duration; for, 
"rk 2 1 01. the death of the emperor Charles the 
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ginth, all Europe roſe in arms for 4 divicion of his 

dominions. Maria Thereſa, the eldeſt daughter of 

the late Emperor, married to Fr rancis of . Lorrain, 
grand duke of Tuſcany, claimed the right of the whole. 
of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. © This conſiſted of the- 

Kingdoms of Hungaria and Bohemia, the province of 
Sileſia, Auſtria, Swabia, Upper and Lower Auſtria. 
Stiria, Carinthia, Carniola, the four foreſt towns, 
Burgaw, Briſgaw, the Low-Countries, Friuli, Tirol, 
and the duchies of Milan, Parma, and Placentia. 
Maria, though ſhe was allowed to take peaceable 
poſſeſſion of theſe vaſt dominions, had many compe- 
titors. The kings of Spain and Portugal urged their 
pretenſions to the whole ſucceſfion : Lewis the Fif- 
teenth, as he was deſcended in a direct line from the 
elder male branch of the houſe of Auſtria, was not 
without a ſimilar claim; but political motives made 


him forbear to urge it, and he ſupported the preten- 


ſions of Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, who at 
firſt claimed only the kingdom of Bohemia. The 
king of Sardinia aſſerted his right to Milan; and 
Frederic the Third, king of Pruſſia, laid claim to 
four duchies in Sileſia; which country he entered 
and made a rapid conqueſt of Molwitz, 
This was the fignal for general war. The mild and 
rational counſel of cardinal.Fleury was over-ruled by 
the ſpirited eloquence of the mareſchal and the che- 
valier de Belleifle, who perſuaded Lewis that this was 
the critical. period in which to cruſh the power of 
O 3 the 
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the houſe of Auſtria, and to elevate that of Bourbon, 
by means of raiſing the elector of Bavaria to the 
imperial throne. Lewis, more diſtinguiſhed for va- 
nity than diſcernment, aſſented to this flattering de- 
ſign; and the count of Belleiſle concluded a treaty 
with the king of Pruſſia, by which the elector of 
Bavaria, beſides the imperial crown, was to poſſeſs 
Bohemia, Upper Auſtria, and the Tyroleſe; the king 
of Poland was to have Moravia and the Upper Sileſia; 
and Frederic was to retain Lower Sileſia, the town n 
of Neiſs, and the county of Glatz. The French 
forces immediately prepared to enforce theſe condi- 
tions: their ſucceſs was brilliant and tranſient. After 
ſurpriſing Paſſau and Lintz, they threatened Vienna; 
from whence Maria Thereſa retired into Hungary, 
24 hog e ſubjects vowed to conquer or die 
in her ſervice New armies were inſtantly formed; 
the French withdrew from the neighbourhood of 
Vienna into Bohemia, where joining the Sax ons, 
they reduced the city of Prague; and the elector of 
Bavaria, purſuing his way to Frankfort, was there 
elected emperor, and crowned under the title of 
Charles the Seventh. But from this moment the in- 
tereſts of the French, diminiſhed by ſickneſs and diſ- 
tracted by jealouſie-, and the ' happineſs of Charles, 
began to. decline, George the Second of England, 
and elector of Hanover, withdrew his alliance from 
the French, and transferred it to the queen of Hun- 
$77 ; with whom the os 5 Pruſſia, after acquiring 


ſome 
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ſome conqueſts in Moldavia, concluded a peace at 
Breſlaw. This treaty ſtruck the French with aſto- 
niſhment and diſmay; they retreated with precipita- 
tion to. Prague, where they were ſurrounded by the. 
forces of prince Charles of Lorrain, and preſerved 
from the diſgrace of, a ſurrender only by the — 
and abilities, of mareſchal Belleiſſe. 

The ſhort reign of the emperor Charles the Se- 


venth was one uninterrupted ſucceſſion of muß . 


and danger; the conſtant anxiety of his a'v. G46. | 
mind finally deſtroxed his frame, and 11 
death cloſed on him, the ſcene of ſplendid miſery. 

Maximilian | Joſeph, his ſon, forbore to renew the 

ſtruggle for imperial greatneſs, and concluded a 
treaty with the queen of Hungary; which gave him 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of the electorate of Bavaria. 


Francis of Lorrain, conſort of Maria Thereſa queen 


of Hungary, the daughter of the emperor Charles the 
Sixth, was elected to the imperial throne; yet Lewis, | 
who on the death of the cardinal now determined to 
be his own miniſter, proſecuted the war, and put him- 

ſelf at the head of his army. He entered Flanders; 
but was recalled from victory to the defence of his 
own dominions, which were invaded by the Auſtrians, 

who were however compelled to retreat. His attempts. 
to ſupport the cauſe of the pretender Charles Stuart, 
_ were unſacceſsful ; but the war in Flanders was 
proſecuted with the moſt brilliant fucceſs, animated 
by the preſence of Lewis, and commanded by that 
O * celebrated 


G 


celebrated 1 N Saxe. Iu Italy the 
French, who ſeconded the ambitious views of the king 
of Spain, were for ſome time ne 3 but Aent 
finally enſued. 
In the Eaſt late they had diſpolleled t. the Eneliſh f 
: of their ſettlement of Madras, on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel ; but in America the latter conquered Cape 
Breton, and reduced Louiſburgh. A deciſive victory, 
which they acquired over the French at ſea, together 
with the unſucceſsful event of the campaign in' Italy, | 
made Lewis renew. the negotiations for peace, which 
he had long wiſhed for. He at length 
A. D. 1748, 
obtained a general peace, by the treaty of 
 Aix-la-Chapelle, in which a mutual reſtituticn of all 
the conqueſts made during the war was ſtipulated, The 
privilege of ſending a ſhip annually to the Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements in America was granted to the Engliſh; Par- 
ma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla were ceded as a ſove- 
reignty toDon Philip, the ſon of Philip the Fifth, whoſe 
ambition had occaſioned the long war in Italy. In caſe 
Don Philip ſhould ſucceed. to the crown of Spain, or 
that of the two Sicilies, theſe territories were to re- 
turn to the empreſs-queen of Hungary and the king 
of Sardinia, Seven years of tranquillity allowed lite- 
rature and the arts to revive. Lewis, though aban- 
doned to diſſipation, and the charms of the marchioneſs 
of Pompadour, prepared to wreſt from the Engliſh 
their chief ſettlements in America and in the Eaſt 
Indies. F. rom theſe ideal cqpaualts his attention was. 
: recalled 
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recalled: by domeſtic tumults, and the peace of the 55 
kingdom was partially diſturbed by the diſputes be- 
twieen the clergy and the parliaments of France. 

The well-known controverſy concerning grace, 
free-will, and other ſpeculative points of theology, 
between the Janſeniſts and Jeſuits, had, in the reign 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, given birth to the cele- 
brated bull known by the name of - Unigenitus, in 
which the Pope had declared the opinions of the for- 
mer to be heretical, This bull was enforced by 
Lewis the F ourteenth, though oppoſed by the body of 
the people, the parliaments; the archbiſhop of Paris, 
and fifteen other prelates, who objected that it Was 
an infringement of the rights of the Gallican church, 
of the laws of the kingdom, and an infult to their 
private. opinion. The perſecution which a rejection 
of the bull had excited, was extinguiſhed by the duke 
of Orleans when regent, who alſo induced the minen | 
to withdraw their oppoſition to it. 

Though the people abominated the 
bull Unizenitus, no public diſturbance 
enſued till the jealouſy of the clergy was excited, ſoon 
after the concluſion of the peace, by an attempt to 
enquire into their wealth, To call off the attention 
of the court, they formed reſolutions, which they 
| knew would revive the oppolition of the people to 
this bull. They denied extreme unction to dying 
perſons, unleſs they would make confeſſional notes, 
and unleſs theſe notes were ſigned by prieſts adhering 
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to the bull. The archbiſhop of Paris, a warm parti- 
ſan of this deſign, was vigorouſly oppoſed by the 
parliament; who ordered into confinement thoſe. of 
the clergy who refuſed to adminiller the laſt ſacra- 
ments : their example was quickly followed by the 
parliaments of the provinces, and violent commotions 
By an act of ſupreme authority, the king forbade 
the parliaments to purſue their perſecutions, or to 
take cognizance of the proceedings of the clergy : 
but they only offered new remonſtrances ; and declar- 
ing that they could not obey this injunction without 
2. violation of their duty and their oath, they pro- 
ceeded in their oppoſition, They called the biſhop 
of Orleans to anſwer before their tribunal ; and, by 
the aſſiſtance of the military, enforced the adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſacrament tp the dying. 
The king, in confequence of this, 
ordered to be arreſted and impriſoned 
four of the moſt obnoxious members, and baniſhed 
the reſt of the parliament to Bourges, Poictiers, and 
Auvergne ; at the ſame time, that their abſence ' 
might not interrupt the adminiſtration of juſtice, he 5 
eſtabliſhed a Royal Chamber. The counſellors, how- 
ever, attached to the cauſe of the parliament, refuſed 
to plead before the new judges 3 ; and the murmurs of 
the people daily threatened a general inſurrection. 
Lewis had already commenced hoſtilities in Ame- 
rica and the Eaſt Indies; > and, intent on a war with 


15 England, 
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England, he was: deſirous. of rn the minds 
of his ſubjects, and therefore recalled the parliament. 


They. entered Paris amid the loudeſt acclainations ; 


the archbiſhop, who ſtill oppoſed the adminiſtration 


of the ſacrament, was, baniſhed, together Witu the 


biſhops of Orleans and Troyes; ; and the kingdom 
was reſtored to a temporary tranquillity, 1 

M. Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, had formed the deſign of im- 
proving the intereſts of the French. Eat India com- 
pany; by. gaining Jarge . territorial poſſeſlons for 


France in the ſouth of Aſta. The French forces, 


which, had been eolle ed in the late war for the pro- 
tection of Pondicherry from the Engliſh, were after- 
wards employed in the ſervices, of the different vice- 


Toys of India, who, rewarded their bravery by the 


moſt liberal conceſſions. , Ihe. Englich, whoſe jea- 
louſy had long been, alarmed by the acquiſitions of 
the French, roſe, in arms when M. Dupleix at- 
tempted to impoſe a governor, or nabob, on Arcot, 
a province in which Pondicherry is "ſituated, The 
Engliſh, under the conduct of Mr. Clive, who. had 
gone out in the ſervice of the, Fal Eaſt India 
company as a writer, but whole aſpiring genius 
urged him on to the tumultuous ſcenes of glory, poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the city of Arcot, repelled the 
united armies of the French and Indians, and 


finally iamic Mabamined: Ali on the ow 
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A ceſſation of arms had been ſoon after Are 
| un but, while Lewis meditated on the means of 
reſtoring his ſuperiority in India, his governors in 
North America were laying plans to reduce the 
power of the Engliſh. Aſter repeated remonſtrances, 
the latter were compelled to unſheath the ſword in 
defence of their rights. A ſquadron failed to the 
banks of Newfoundland, to attack the French fleet, 
the greateſt part of which eſcaped in a fog ; but above 
three hundred of their trading veſſels became the 
prey of the Engliſh, who alſo took priſoners above 
eight thouſand of their ſeamen. Lewis, though 
ſtunned by this mis fortune, and fatally impaired in 
his naval ſtrength, ſtill maintained the aſcendancy in 
America; and he now entered into a confederacy 
f with the courts of Vienna, Peterſburgh, 
and Dreſden, againſt England. That 
country formed an alliance with Frederic king 
of Pruſſia, who immediately went into Saxony, 
where he triumphed over every obſtacle. But the 
preſent object of Lewis was the iſland of Minorca, 
fituated in the Mediterranean, and which the Engliſh 
had formerly conquered from Spain, The forces of 
France were victorious ; Minorca ſubmitted to the 
authority of Lewis; but his ſatisfaction was ſoon al- 
loyed by domeſtic diſturbances. The perſecutions 
carried on by the parliament againſt the partiſans of 
the bull Unigenitus, and their ſteady rejection of cer- 
tain taxes particularly oppreſſive to the people, excited 


n 
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the indi iahitfon of the king; who, attended by? his 
guards, appeared in the aſſembly, and immediately 8 
ſuppreſſed the fourth and fifth Chambers of Inqueſts, 
whoſe members had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
ſpirited oppoſition. He commanded that thebull ſhould 
be reſpected, and forbade the ſecular judges to order the 
adminiſtration of the ſacraments: On the following 
day fifteen counſellors of the Great Chamber re- 
ſigned, and their example was imitated by one hun- 
dred and twenty - four members of the different courts 
of parliament ; while the people, grate-' 74 
ful to the champions of their freedom, 
ſcarcely confined their giſcontent to murmurs ; and 
the life of the king had been nearly ſacrificed to the 
gloomy reſentment of Francis Damien. His unſettled 
ſenſes inflamed by the late diſputes, he formed the 
deſperate reſolution of deſtroying his ſovereign; and 
ſtabbed him, though lightly, between the ribs, as he 
was entering his coach, in the duſk of the evening, 
The miſcrable wretch was inſtantly ſeized, and ex- 
piated his crime, by ſuffering the moſt terrible tor- 
tures : but the danger he had eſcaped probably in- 
duced the king to baniſh again the nene 5 
Paris and to compromiſe with the parliament. 
Lewis, who had formed the eee e 
the electoral territories of the king of England, nor- 
proceeded to action. Mareſchal d- Etrees was ap- 
pointed to command an army of eighty thouſand men, 
with which he paſſed the Rhine, and compelled the 
HEY 1 55 duke 
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duke of Cumberland to retreat; but was recalled. 
from the career of victory by the imprudent partia- 
lity of Lewis. The command was then givem to the 
mareſchal duke of Richelieu, whohad ſignalized himſelf 
at the capture of Minorca, He now compelled the 
duke of Cumberland to retreat from, poſt to poſt, till 
at length, ſurrounded on every fide, he was obliged to. 
ſign the remarkable convention of Cloſter- ſeven; by 
Which his army, conſiſting of thirty- eight thouſand 
Hanoverians, Heſſians, and other troops, was diſ- 
ſolved, without being conſidered as priſoners of war, 
or being compelled to lay down their arms. From 
this period the ſucceſs of France rapidly declined, 
though the war in Germany was profeguted with. 
unabated vigour. In conjunction with the Impe- 
rialiſts, they attempted to penetrate into Saxony; but 
were repulſed by the immortal Frederic of Pruſſia 
with leſs than half their number, and totally defeated. 
In Hanover the rapacity of the duke of Richelieu, 
and a demand from the court of Lewis of the arms 
of the troops who had capitulated at Cloſter-ſeven,. 
rouſed the. indignation of the ſubjected inhabitants, 
Phe ſoldiers, aſſembled: under prince Ferdinand of | 
Brunſwick, expelled the French from ſeveral, princi- 
pal tons, took forty thouſand of them priſoners? in 
the city of Minden; and the duke of Richelieu, 
with the miſerable remains of his army, was, com- | 
pelled to repaſs the Rhine by the troops whom he 
had ſo lately conquered. This unfortunate campaign 
+ 5 | Was 
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was ed has others ſtill more ſo; Loni a lengeld 
implored the ſupport of the king of Spain, and the» 
celebrated Family Compact was ſigned between them; 
in which it is ſtipulated, that the kings of France and 
Spain' thall conſider every power as their enemy,. 
which becomes the enemy of either; and, that the 
ſubjects of each crown are naturalized in the kingdom 
of the other. But ill fortune ſtill purſued the French 
in Germany: they were completely expelled from 
Hanover; and Ziegenhayn, in the landgraviate of 
Heſſe, was now the only place they occupied; while 
the coaſts of France were inceſſantly inſulted by the 
Engliſh, who captured the iſland of W ſituated 
at the mouth of the Loire. | | 
Meanwhile France was ſtill more e in 
Afia, where the war had been revived; her ſettlement 
of Chandernagore on the banks of the Ganges, and 
that of Madras, the laſt that remained to her of any? 
conſequence on the coaſt of Coromandel, were taken 
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by the Engliſh ; who ſoon after turning their arms: 


againſt the ſettlements of Spain, acquired Manilla, 
the capital of Luconia, one of the chief of the Philip - 
pine Iſlands. In North America the ſucceſs of the 
Englith was equally great; and France, of all her: 
ſettlements there, retained only the town of New 
Orleans, and a few plantations on the river Miſſiſ- 
ſippi, while in the Weſt Indies ſhe loſt the important 
iſlands of Guadaloupe and Martinico. But in the loſs 
of the Havannah, the chief ſeaport in the iſland of 

Cuba, 


) 


„ and the key of the Gulf of 164885 France 
aces the greateſt ſhock. The forts and facto- 
ries which ſhe had eſtabliſhed in Africa, on the river 
Senegal, ſhe was compelled to abandon by the Eng- 
lich, wao were there alſo completely victorious. 
Blut it was at ſea that the hopes of 
France were finally deſtroyed; and that 
marine, to which the treaſures and reſources of Lewis 
had been fo long devoted, was in a few years entirely 
deſtroyed by the © ngliſh. With his finances ex- 
hauſted, his commerce ſtopped, almoſt all his foreign _ 
dominions loſt, and his fleets annihilated; he ſued for 
peace, to which the Engliſh councils were alfo in- 
clined. The man whoſe genius had raiſed Great 
Britain to a pinnacle of glory which aſtoniſhed the 
world, had been diſmiſſed from adminiſtration by 
George the Third, and the new miniſter agreed to a 
| treaty, ſuch as France could ſcarcely have expected. 
In Germany each party withdrew itſelf from the war, 
and mutually reſtored the places it had taken. France 
alſo ceded Canada, and the chief part of her ſettle- 
Mk ments in America, to the Engliſh; retaining however 
the right of fiſhing on the coaſt of Newfoundland, 
and the ſmall iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
England reſtored to her Martinico, Guacaloupe, 
 Goree, Belleiſle, and St. Lucia, and re-eſtabliſhed 
her Eaſt India company in their late ſettlements ; 
but in return, France reſtored Minorca, yielded Gre- 
nada and the Grenadines, and relinquiſhed all claim 
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to the iſlands of st. Vincent, Dominica, * Toba 
Spain recovered the Havannah, with all that part of: 
the iſle of Cuba which the Engliſh hadconquered; who 
received in return permiſſion to cut logwood in the Bay 
af Honduras, anda promiſe from the Spaniſh OR 4 
to cede Florida to them, and to evacuate Portugal. 
Thus was peace once more re-eſtabliſhed ; but i 
the hatred between the clergy and the parliament 
revived with increaſed rancour: the latter at length 
triumphed over the former; and the order of the 
Jeſuits, who were the chief cauſe I n e, 7 
theſe commotions, was finally aboliſhed rs 
throughout the e 8580 their 3 con- 
fiſcated., = 
Wit heſe difſenſions were followed 4by others betweeks? | 
the king and the parliament. The latter ventured to 
| remonſtrate againſt an edict iſſued by Lewis for the 
continuance: of ſome heavy taxes, which were to 
have ceaſed with the war; and againſt another, 
which impowered the crown to redeem its debts at a 
very inadequate price. They even dared to queſtion 
his abſolute authority. Their example was followed 
by the different parliaments of the provinces, who at 
length refuſed to regiſter the edicts, and the whole 
kingdom was ſoon a ſcene of commotion. The king 
diſpatched the governors of the different provinces, 
with orders to regiſter the edits: by force, and to 
compel obedience to them. The people univerſally 
| , age this act nnen and the parlia- 
ments 
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ments of Were and Provence ſeized the gover- 
nors, ar d e againſt them as criminalss 
This year was marked by the death 
| of the dauphin, in the thirty- ſeventh 
1 of his age. He left three ſons by Maria Joſepha 
of Saxony his ſecond conſort; the eldeſt of whom, 
the preſent king of F rance, ene received che 
title of e . 2 
4 D. ves Lewis, band by e SiG 
10 1 edobvied tube old patliament of Brittany, 
which had refaſed-him | a free gift of ſeven hundred 
thouſand” livres 5 ſixty. new: members were appointed. 
in its room, and a proſecution was commenced: 
againſt the degraded members. Policy, however, in- 
duced the king to ſtop the proceſs, and to grant them 
a general pardon; but the counſellors of the parlia - 
ment refuſed: to reſume! their functions, and to plead: , 
before the neu members; and: Lewis immediately, 
ordered them to be drafted for the militia, and 288907 . 
were diſpatched to their reſpective ſtations: Arbe 
The parliament of Paris, which. had applauded the 
conduct of that of Brittany, were warm in their re- 
monſtrances to Lewis againſt this act of tyranny; 
but his determined conduct filenced for a while their 
murmurs, while it inereaſed their diſcontent. The 
difputes, however, between the king and his parlia- 
ments were aſterwards revived, nne 
1 # . - little: intermiſſion till near the cloſe of 
re tal yo his ren, — baniſhed the ancient 


n parliaments, 
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parliaments, created new tribünals, and framed new 
laws. The princes of the blood, who had proteſted 
againſt the late innovations, were exiled for a time 
from court; and the whole nation murmured againſt 
the tyranny of the king. amen, 
Meanwhile France had eee the abit of 
Corſica, whoſe brave and noble inhabitants had Rrug- 
ng for liberty more than for life. 
But, while Lewis had been draining his Seb *Y 
foreign war, his Kingdom exhibited the moſt melan- 
choly picture of deſolation and ruin, His marine was 
annihilated, commercè was impeded, the cries of fa- 
mine echoed even to the courts of the palace; and. it 


is ſaid that, in Limouſin and Marche only, four thou- 


ſand perſons periſhed. The French Eaſt India com- 
pany, once ſo flouriſhing, became bankrupt, and in- 
volved in its ruin Ax chief. ,, houſes o 
nation. | 2 „ 751 ES S 41 
| Lewis, ſunk in eee was inſeoſible; to. 
the ee of his people, and had ſucceſſively re- 


ſigned himſelf to the fatal counſels of the marchionels; 


de Pompadour and the countefs du Barre, his favourite 
miſtreſſes, who confirmed him in his firſt arbitrary! 
meaſures, and on whoſe relations the treaſures and: 
| honours of the ſtate were laviſhed. The nation, 
groaned under the moſt oppreſſive taxes to ſupport 
their extravagance; and the title of Mell. beloued, 


which had once been beſtowed on the monarch, was. 
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effaced by his rapacity, profuſion, and exceſs. 
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4. D. The ſmall-pox at length ter minated . 
ier life of ſixty-five, and a reign of * 


nine years. 
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CHAPTER * THE THIRTY-THIRD. 


FROM THE ACCESSION or LEWIS THE SIXTEENTH, 
TILL THE REVOLUTION OF 270g. 


Lawns the Sixteenth, at t the age ef 
twenty, aſcended the throne of his 
Saabeber: He had married, while dauphin, Maria 
Antonietta, ſiſter to the emperor of Germany, the 
preſent queen of France. His firſt care was to alle- 
viate the general diſtreſs which appeared throughout 
the kingdom, and to reſtore it to tranquillity. The 
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ancient parliament was recalled, the new one was 


| ſuppreſſed; and the miniſters who 7 rendered them 


ſelves moſt obnoxious in the late reign were removed. 
But though the ancient parliament was reſtored, the 
king cautiouſly circumſcribed its power, and was 
anxious to preſerve his own authority as abſolute as 
that of his predeceſſor. Several of the provincial par- 


liaments alſo, which had been ſuppreſſed by the late 
monarch, were reſtored. The conquelt of the iſland 


of Corſica, which had fo long nobly Rruggiet for li- 


bert 7 was now confirmed. | 
4 T he 
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The miſery of the nation was this 
year increaſed by a dearth of corn and 


a diſorder among the cattle. The wiewhed 5 


roſe to obtain by force the bread which they believed 
was held from them by political combination. At 
Dijon, the capital of Burgundy, the military were 
called in to ſuppreſs the tumults; when near five hun- 
dred of the miſerable inhabitants periſhed 1 in the con- 
flict. Even Paris was not exempt from the general 
diſorders; but the authority and firmneſs of Lewis at 
length reſtored peace. 

The diſturbances which had for ſome time reigned : 
in the Engliſh colonies of America, had been atten- 
tively obſerved by Lewis; ; who at length ſecretly 
countenanced the inſurgents, and afterwards openly 
aſſiſted and acknowledged the independ- | 
ence of the United States. | 
The finances, under the care of Motions Necker, 
2 proteſtant, and by birth a Swiſs, had been gradually 
recovered from the confuſion in which they were left 
by Lewis the Fifteenth ; and the inceſſant applica» 
tion of Monſieur de Sartine, who had been appointed 5 
to the marine department, revived the naval ſtrengtin 
of the kingdom. A war with England was openly . 
declared; a treaty was concluded with America, 


A. P. 1778, f 


” whoſe independence was, after many years of conteſt, 


- finally effected by the united aſſiſtance of France, 


| _— and by what was called the Armed Neutrality z © 
2 con- 
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a confederacy formed by. Ruſſia, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Holland, againſt Great Britain. Le 5 
The humanity of Lewis was conſpicuous i in abo- 
Hſin for ever the, barbarous cuſtom of what was 
rmed putting the queſtion by torture; and in an edict 
which ſentenced deſerters from the army to work as 
55505 on the public roads, inſtead of being condemned 
to die. To defray the expences of war, he generouſſy 
ſacrificed a part of his own magnificence and, gra- 
dually reducing his expenditure, at length diſmiſſed 
at once four hundred officers of his court. The 
Mouſquetaires, a royal guard compoſed of young men 
of the moſt illuſtrious deſcent, had been already 
diſmiſſed to lighten the public burden ; and it was by 
this ſtrict cxconomy alone that F rance was enabled 
to ſupport the various foreign wars in which ſhe was 
engaged, in America, in the Eaſt and Weſt 22 
and in Europe. n 
During the courſe of the war, Fr: rance reduced 
Trincomale, a Britiſh ſettlement in the Eaſt Indies, 
and acquired the iſlands of Dominica, St. Vincent, 
Grenada, Tobago, Nevis, and St. Chriſtopher” 83 
but her loſſes were ſuperior to theſe acquiſitions. She 
was deprived of St. Lucia by the Engliſh, of. Pondi- 
cherry, and her different factories in Bengal and 
on the coaſts of Coromandel : the fort of Mahie, and 
the iſlands of Mauritius and Bourbon, alone withſtood 
the attack of her enemies, in the Eaſt Indies. The 


'( 1293 )) | 3 
moſt diſtinguiſhed French admirals were M. de 
Suffrein, the counts d' Eſtaing and de Graſſe, and the 
marquis of Bouille, who feduced Dominica. Oount 
de Grafle; whoſe flegt was captured by admiral Rod- 
ney, and himſelf taken priſoner, was tried by a council 
of war, and moſt honourably acquitted. The eſteem 
teſtified by the people for Monſieur de Suffrein, ho 
reduced Trincomale, was unbounded z and the deli- 
.cate compliment paid him by the queen does equal 

bonour to her majeſty and to the admiral. In intro- 
ducing him. to the dauphin, then about three years 
old, ſhe aid: „This is Monſieur de Suffrein, to 

whom we owe the greateſt obligations : obſerve him 
well, and remember his name; it is one of the fit ſt of 
theſe that you. muſt learn to repeat, in a that 6.104 may 
never anker "i Pe 5 

At length, lere bark „ = co 
France concluded a peace with England, bighly ad- 


vantageous. to herſelf; She acquired a large extent of 5 


fiſhing on the Newfoundland: coaſt, and 
recovered the n of St. Rierre: And. | 
Miguelon. Dp 1 

In the Weſt es England 8 5 how the 
iſland of St. Lucia, and ceded Tobago; but Erance 
in return reſigned the iſland of Grenada and the 
- Grenadines, with thoſe of St. Vincent, Dominica, St. 
Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and, Montſerrat... In Afriea 
Lewis was a en in full right of the river Senegal, 
LE EV: 6 with 
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with all its e and ſeveral important be. 


and alfo recovered the iſland of Goree; but, in return, 
be guaranteed to England the poſſeſſion of fort St. 


James, and of the river Gambia. In the Eaſt Indies 
France recovered, with conſiderable additions, all 


that ſhe had loſt to England during the war; all her 


(territories in Bengal and Orixa, and ſeveral other im- 
-portant poſſeſſions. By this treaty peace was reſtored to 
Europe, A ſia, Africa, and America; ; and England alone 
had to lament the loſs of her vaſt foreign dominions. 
Meanwhile the ſevere integrity and 
rigid economy which M. Necker dif- 


played 15 the management of the finances, and his 
ſyſtem of ſupporting the war, by retrenching the un- 
neceſſary expences of the ſtate, inſtead of by impoſing 


new taxes, had won the unlimited confidence of the 


people: but the reforms he had introduced into the 


royal houſehold were repreſented to the king as in- 


conſiſtent with the ſovereign e z and this wh bY 


lar miniſter had been diſmiſſed. 

France, having mediated between the Erperot and 
Holland in the diſpute concerning the navigation of 
the Schelde, formed a treaty of cloſe alliance with We 


5 latter. 


The two ttanfient and pepe ſuc- 
ceſſors of M. Necker, in the office of 
comptroller- general, were followed by Monſieur de 
Calonne. His judicious meaſures reſtored the credit 
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of the Caiſſe d' Eſcompte, the only ingorporates 
banking company in F rance, and which had ſtopped 5 
payment a few weeks previous to his acceſſion. . He 


eſtabliſhed the Caiſſe d' Amortiſſement, or finking 
fund, and renewed an Eaſt India Company, which 
France had been without ſince the year 1773. But 


the latter was an unpopular meaſure; and was ren- 


dered particularly ſo by one proviſion in the act, 
which directed that the prices of Eaſt India goods, 
in the iſlands of Mauritius and Bourbon, ſhould be 
regulated by the court of Verſailles. This proceeding 
was thought arbitrary and Meas and loudly 
complained againſt, - 3; 
The expenditure of France ftill ex- 
Y ceeded her revenue, and an annual loan A. D. 15. 
had been found neceſſary ; but the enormous ſum of 
| three million three hundred and thirty thouſand 


pounds, which was this year preſented to be regiſ- 


tered, excited a ſerious remonſtrance from the parlia- 


ment, The king, however, ſignified. his expectation 


to be obeyed immediately; but, though the act was 


regiſtered on the following day, it was accompanied 


by a reſolution, importing « that public œcOomy 
was the only genuine ſource of abundant revenue, the 
only means of providing for the neceſſity of the ſtate, 
and reſtoring that credit which borrowing had reduced 
to the brink of ruin.” The king immediately ordered 


this reſolution to be eraſed from the parliamentary 
- oneonds, diſmiſſed from his ſeryice the officers who had 
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been moſt ave in the buſineſs, and e his 
diſpleaſure in a ſpeech which commanded abſolute 


_ obedience to his will i is mane. 


On an accurate enquiry, M. de Calonne had found 


| that the expenditure of the crown by far exceeded the 


revenue; and he declared that a reformation of hat- 
ever was wrong in the conſtitution could alone firmly | 


| eftabliſh the national finances. Hitherto the. whole 


weight of the taxes had fallen on the lower orders of 
the people, the nobility and the clergy being by the 
law exempted from all public aſſeſſments. It was his 
deſign to equalize the public burthen ; he therefore 
convencd the aſſembly of the notables, a ſubſtitute for 


the ſtates - general of the nation, which had not met 


ſince the year 1614, and opened to them his plan of 
reform. . But the neceſſity for this reform was boldly 


and ſtrongly combated, M. Necker, before he 


retired, had publiſhed his“ Compte rendu au Roi,” 


in which it was repreſented that the expenditure of 


France was fo far from exceeding her revenue, that 


ſhe poſſeſſed a clear ſurplus of four hundred and twen- 
ty-five thouſand pounds ſterling. This aſſertion was 


now ably vindicated by Monſieur de Brienne, arch- 
biſhop of Thoulouſe: and the count de Mirabeau, a 


man of vigorous and ſplendid talents, but of licen- 


tious morals, even impeached the integrity of the 


comptroller-· general, and boldly accuſed him of hav- 
ing augmented his own fortune at the expence of the 
public revenue. He added, that private intereſt, and 


the - 


( 


the deſire of increaſing the royal authority, were the 
motives of all his meaſures; and called upon the a- 
ſembly honeſtly to tell their. ſovereign, e That a man 
who was eſtranged from every principle of good 
faith, of fidelity i in engagements, of reſpect to pro- 
perty, was unfit to remain at the helm of commerce, 
-- of contracts, and of ä 1 | 
| Perſonal intereſt united the nobility, the clergy, 
and the magiſtracy, who were alſo exempted in a 
great degree from the payment of taxes, againſt M. 
de Calonne: he reſigned his place, and retired to 
England. A treaty of commerce had deen ſigned 
between that kingdom and France; which, while it 
excited the murmurs of each nation, had contributed 
| to render the late miniſter more unpopular. " ON 
The diſturbances in Holland now rouſed the at- 
tention of France ; and, while ſhe armed in ſupport 
of the republican party, Great Britain prepared to 
. ſupport that of the prince of Orange. The prince, 
however, had already nearly ſubdued the ſpirit of 
revolt; and a treaty was ſigned between France 
and England, by mms _ 1 emen to 
diſarm. 0 2 yy 
On the departure of M. de Cilla Fi: rance was 
for ſome time without a miniſter. At length Monſieur 
de Brienne, archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, was appointed - 
comptroller-general. The notables conducted tem- 
ſelves with moderation, though they continued firm 
in e the general land- tax ʒ and the king, 
o . 
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| hopeleſs of attaining this object of 115 with, diſſolved 
the aſſembly, and had recourſe to the uſual mode of 
raiſing money by the royal edicts. The taxes propoſed 
were however ſtrongly diſapproved by the parliament 
of Paris, and they poſitively refuſed to regiſter the 
edict for a duty on ſtamps. The king, by holding 
what is termed a bed of juſtice, compelled them to 
obedience; but, on the following day, the parliament 
formally proteſted againſt the conceſſion to which they 
had been compelled. They declared that, © fince the 
edit had been regiſtered againſt their approbation, 
by the king's expreſs. command, it neither ought nor 
Hould have any force; and that the firſt perſon who 
ſhould preſume to attempt to carry it into execution, 
ſhould be adjudged a traitor, and condemned to the 


galleys. In conſequence of this declaration, the 


parliament were baniſhed to Troyes. Previous to 
. their departure, they had preſented a remonſtrance 
on the late conduct of government, and the alarming 
5 Heats of the nation ; and aſſerted © that neither the 
25 | nor any other authority excepting that of 


| | .. the. three eſtates of the kingdom, collectively aſſem- 


could warrant the laying a permanent tax upon 
5 che people. At the ſame time they ſtrongly enforced 
the revival of the national aſſemblies, or ſtates- gene- 
ral, which had ſo 1 n ws . of 
Charlemagne. 1221 Ate ito os 

The diſcontent of 'the 3 upon che difmilion 
of the parliament, whoſe conduct had won their con- 
fidence 


. 

fidence and attachment, was openly : avowed z md it 
is probable that the king, mild. and deſirous of peace, 
would have made every conceſſion conſiſtent with the 


_ . dignity of the crown, had not his inclinations been 


counteracted by the more arbitrary counſels of his 
royal conſort. The popularity ſhe once poſſeſſed, her 
own conduct had deſtroyed; and the count dArtois, 


the king's brother, who had reprobated without re- 


ſerve the perſeverance of the parliament, excited the 
hatred of the people. 
The provincial parliaments quickly caught the 


flame of liberty; and, among many other decrees, that 1 5 


of Grenoble paſſed one againſt lettres de cachet, that 
moſt odious inſtrument of tyranny, making the exe- 
cution of them in their juriſdiction a capital crime. 
To quiet the minds of the people, the king recalled 
the parliament after a month's exile; and abandoned 
the two ſubje&s of diſpute, the general land tax, and 
the ſtamp duty. In return, the parliament conſente@ 
that the archBiſhop of Thoulouſe ſhould be firſt mi- 
niſter of ſtate. But this tranquillity was tranſient 3; 
tte neceſſities of the ſtate ſtill demanded relief; and, 
n a full aſſembly of the parliament, the king atlength: 
| propoſed an edict for a new loan of four hundred and 
fifty millions of livres; and delivered a ſpeech which, 
while he expreſſed the utmoſt regard for the people, 
ſtrongly intimated the obedience he expected. The 
members permitted to ſpeak their ſentiments, imme- 
. Sp WE upon a debate which continued for 
7 3 ” nine 
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nine — and the king, at length wearied by op- 


poſition, aroſe, and commanded the edict to be regi- | 
ſtered. The duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, 


- . Inſtantly and unexpectedly oppoſed this meaſure; and, 


conſidering it as an encroachment on the rights of 


, parliament, declared the whole proceedings of the day 


to be thereby rendered null and void. Lewis, after 
indignantly repeating his command, retired from the 


aſſembly. On the following day the duke of Orleans 
was baniſhed to Villars Cotterel; and the abbe Saba- 
tiere, and Monſieur Freteau, two members of the 

parliament who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in i the 
late debate, were ſeized and impriſoned. 


The parliament immediately waited on the king 


with a remonſtrance againſt this act of oppreſſion, 


and expreſſed their grief and aſtoniſhment that a 


| prince of the blood ſhould be baniſhed, and two of 
their members impriſoned, for having ſpoken the dic- 
"tates of their conſcience in his majeſty's preſence, at 
a time too when he came to take the ſenſe of the af- 


ſembly by a majority of voices. The king haughtily 


| replied : « When I put away a prince of my blood, 
my parliament ought to believe I have ſtrong reaſons 


for doing it. I have puniſhed two magiſtrates with 


whom I ought to be diſſatisfied.“ 


This repulſe did not diſcourage the 3 


* preſenting an addreſs, in which was exhibited 
the conſequence of the late arbitrary proceeding, and 
0 , of the E 8 magiſtrates. If 


bh 


exile,” 


63% Jt 


_ exile,” — by 4 is the recompence of fide 
lity to the princes of the blood; if outrage and cap» 


tivity threaten the ingenuouſneſs of the firſt magiſ- _ 


trates of the kingdom ; we may aſk ourſelves, with 
terror and grief, what will become of the Jaws, ef 
public liberty, of 1 and of the manners of the 
nation? | E | 
The e e Win cp of the a 


fities of the ſtate, conſented to regiſter the loan re- 


quired ; and the king, in conſequence, changed the 
impriſonment of the two magiſtrates to kaniſhment. 
In a fecond petition, however, the parliament boldly 
reprobated the late acts of deſpotic violence; adding, 
« We do not come ſo much. to claim your compal- 


Gon, as the protecfion of the laws. It is not to your 


humanity alone that we addreſs ourſelves 5 it is not a 
favour which your parliament ſolicits: it comes, ſire, 
to demand juſtice; that juſtice which is ſubject to re- 
gulations independent of the will of man; even 
kings themſelves are ſubſervient to them. That glo- 
rious prince Henry the Fourth acknowledged that he 
had two ſovereigns, God and the laws. One of theſe 
regulations is, to condemn no one without 2 "Rn ; 
it is a duty at all times, and in all places.“ 


empires; in the name of that liberty for which we 


are the T eſpect ful interpreters an d lawful m ediators : 8 


in the name of your authority, of which we are the 
177085 and moſt benßden tit minifters, chat we dare to 
CCWöV demand 


— tis 
therefore in the name of thoſe laws which preſerve 


* 


a che * or the liberty of the duke of Orle- 
ans, and the two exijed magiſtrates.” 

In the beginning of Fea year the 
"kids recalled the duke, who retired to 
England, and permitted the magiſtrates to returns 
But the parliament was now animated with the ſpirit 
of liberty, and proceeded loudly to remonſtrate againſt 
the execution of lettres de cachet; and Lewis, pro- 
bably yielding to the ſuggeſtions of the queen, re- 
turned to the exerciſe of ſeverity. While an armed 
troop ſurraunded the houſe of parliament, an officer 
entered the aſſembly, ſeized two of the moſt obnoxious 
members, and conveyed them to priſon. This act of 
deſpotiſm produced a ſtill bolder remonſtrance 5 
and the members of the parliament declared, that 
every new proceeding ſerved to confirm them in the 
belief, that an entire innovation of the conſtitution 
was aimed at. © But, fire,” added they, © the French 
nation will never adopt the defpotic meaſures to which 
you are adviſed, and whoſe effects alarm the moſt 
faithful of your magiſtrates : we ſhall not repeat all 
the unfortunate. circumſtances which afflict us; we 
hall onl y repreſent to you, with reſpectful firmneſs, 
that the fundamental laws of the kingdom mu/? not be 
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trampled upon; and that your authority can only be 


efteemed fo long as it is tempered with. juſtice.” , 
- , This ſpeech, which deciſively declared the laws of 
the en to be er, to the + wihorke of the 
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the 
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che influence of the parliament, again convened the = 


notables : when, after complaining of the exceſles of 


the parliament of Paris, he declared his intention was 


not to annihilate, but to reform it ; and made known 


his reſolution to eſtabliſh a cour pleniere, or ſu- 


preme aſſembly, to conſiſt 1 princes of the blood, 


- Peers of the realm, g great officers of ſtate ; the clergy, 
mareſchals of France, governors of provinces, knights | 


of different orders, two members from every parlia- 
ment, and two members from the chambers of coun- 
cil, to be ſummoned at the will of the ſovereign. 
The notables liſtened in Lilence to this project: but 
the parliament of Paris ſtrongly declared againſt it; 


and were joined in this oppoſition by ſeveral peers of . 


the realm, who, while they profeſſed the warmeſt at- 
tachment to the perſon of his majeſty, declined en- 


tering on the offices aſſigned them in the plenary 


court, as inconſiſtent with the inſeparable intereſts of 
the king and the nation. 7 ih 
- The moſt diſtant provinces. were now agiated 
| with the ſpirit of revolt: in Brittany. and Dauphin. 
the people proceeded to the moſt daring violence; ; and 
ſeveral hundreds of the inhabitants of Grenoble 5 
riſned in a conflict with the military. Lowe had 
now no alternative but to unſheath the ſword, or 
grant the wiſhes of his ſubjects, and re-eſtabliſh the 
MKates-general, which during the two preceding 
reigns had not once been convened, He at length 
reſolved on the latter; and, to conciliate the people, 
he 


4 
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he again introduced their favouri te, Mon ſieur Necker, 
into the finances. The torture was wholly aboliſhed ; 
every criminal was allowed the aid of counſel ; and 
it was decreed that ſentence of death ſhould,not be 
paſſed , on any perſon, unleſs he was pronounced 
guilty by a majority of three judges at leaſt. 
At length the ſtates-general, con- 
: fiſting of the three orders, the nobi- 
lity, clergy, and the people, aſſembled : but unani- 
mity was deſtroyed by the different pretenſions of 
each; and the fears of the people attributed their mu- 
tual jealouſy to the influence of the court, The king 
could no longer reſtrain the expreſſion of his chagrin, 
and the queen recovered her influence, 
M. Necker, with the veſt of the miniſtry WY 
were friendly to the conſtitution, were difmiſſed ; and 


the new miniſters prepared to execute the projet they 
dad formed, at the head of which was the count 


d' Artois, the king's youngeſt brother, for the deſtruc- 
tion of the National Aſſembly. It was their deſign 
to ſeize its members, and at once to annihilate all | 
hope of forming a free government. To this end a 
hrge military force, chiefly conſiſting of foreign 
tops in the French ſervice, had been for ſome time 
gradually collecting round Paris, from the diſtant 
provinces. The National Aſſembly was ſitting at 
Verſailles, twelve miles from Paris : between theſe it 
was neceſſary, for the execution of the plot, to cut off 
all communication 3 and when the troops collected 
= „% | e 
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amounted to park thirty thouſand, the command was 
given to the count de Broglio, and they ſurrounded * 
the houſe of aſſembly, ready to ſeize the perſons of 
its members, whenever they ſhould receive the word. 
In this perilous ſituation, the members of the National 
Aſſembly could only wait the event which was to 
determine the fate of freedom or of deſpotiſm, and in 
which their own was involved, with fortitude and 
firmneſs ; for though the wiſhes of the people were 
with them, they had no military authority to oppoſe to 
an army of near thirty thouſand men. The archbiſhop 
of Vienne, who was now their preſident, being inca- 
pacitated by age for ſupporting the ſcenes which were. 
hourly expected, the Aſſembly elected M. de Ia Fay 
ette, who had been one of the firſt champions of li- 
berty during the diſturbances in America, and who 
Was not leſs ſo in his own country, as vice-preſident : 
and it was now that he brought forward his declara- 
tion of the rights. of men. Every moment drew 
nearer the criſis which was to produce liberty or {las 
very; and which was to be effected on one ſide by 
- the operations of a mite, force, conſiſting f 
nearly thirty thouſand men; or, on the other, by the 
unarmed valour of the citizens of Paris. It was At 
this period of time (the 12th of July) that the diſmiſ- 
ſion of M. Necker and the old miniftry became pub- 
lic, and that the members of the new one appeared in 
office. The people OY this change as the pre- 
lude 


5 ͤ 1 
lade of hoſtilities; and all the places of . amuſe- 5 
ment and the ſhops were immediately ſnut up. 
The foreign forces advanced towards Paris. T he 
prince de Lambeſc, who commanded a body of Ger- 
man horſe, having in his approach to the city inſulted 
and ſtruck an old man, the populace, already alarmed 
for their own ſafety, reſented the injury; and a cry 

of To arms! to arms! quickly reſounded through 
the capital. Of arms, however, they were deſtitute ; 
but, ſeizing the ſtones that lay in large piles for the 
building of a new bridge, they attacked the cavalry 
of the prince, which was drawn up in the order of 
firing. On the diſcharge of fire arms, the French 
guards iflued from their quarters, and joined the po- 
pulace; but night ſeparated the combatants. This 
night was paſſed by the people in collecting every 
kind of defenſive weapon the city afforded; and in 
the morning the immenſe crowds in which they af- 
ſembled, and the firmneſs they exh ibited, aſtoniſhed 
and perplexed their enemies, who little expected an 
oppoſition ſo determined from a body of unarmed ci- 
tizens. This day, however, and the following night, 
paſſed in vigilant preparations on the part of the Pa- 
riſians, and in neutrality on that of the military. The 
troops of the count de Broglio continued to encompaſs 
the city, but made no advance. The people how- 
ever, who had long groaned under the enormous. 
taxes which the misfortunes of the late reign, and 
N | | the 
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the Gage difpations of the late kid, had per- 
haps rendered neceſſary; who had been taught the - 


value of liberty by the weight of oppreſſion, and en- 


couraged in the purſuit of it by the example of the 
TOE e reſolved to make a vigorous effort 


to releaſe themſelves from the / yoke of deſpotiſm. 
Knead by. a powerful army, they expected 
every moment to be that of attack either upon them-_ 


felves or on the aſſembly of the nation; and they de- 
termined to anticipate the blow, and to aſſault the 


Baſtille, that dreadful tomb of freedom. They dif- 
covered that the mayor of Paris, while he appeared 
to be their friend, was betraying them to their ene- 

mies; and, convinced that the Baſtille would be re- 

inforced the approaching evening, they perceived on 
would be neceſfary to begin the attack that day, the 
14th of July. But this was impoſſible without a bet- 
ter ſupply. of arms than they at preſent poſſeſſed. Ad- 
joining the city, in the Hoſpital of the Invalids, was 
a large magazine of arms. This the citizens ſum- 
moned to {ſurrender ; which, after a ſhort, and pro- 
bably a feigned reſiſtance, it did: and a vaſt multi- 
tude, of every age and rank, armed with every kind 


of weapon, immediately marched to the attack of the 


Baſtille ;. chat. odious priſon, where ſo many unfortu · 
nate people had lingered through years of hopeleſs 
miſery, condemned to perpetual” ſolitude and ſilence, - 
and had breathed their laſt ſighs unheard and unpi- 
tied. The deſtruction of this « caſtle i deſpotiſm, 
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to which the new miniſtry had already Goomed the 

members of the National Aſſembly, was an object 
worthy of enthuſiaſm ; and the fury of the aſſailants 
exceeds all deſcription: but ſome idea of it may be 
formed, when it is known that in a few hours. only 
that immenſe pile was compelled to ſurrender, and 
the priſoners were liberated. The guards refuſed to 
plunge their ſwords in the boſoms of their country- 


men; the army of Broglio diſperſed; he and the moſt 


obnoxious of the nobility, among whom was the 
count d'Artois, with difficulty eſcaped by flight; a 
revolution was inſtantaneouſly effected; and the tem- 
ple of Liberty roſe from the ruins of the Baſtile. 4 

The National Aſſembly, though it annihilates de- 
| ſpotiſm, obſerves a due reſpect for the ſovereign ; and 
while it places him in the ſecond degree of power, 
allotting the ſuperior degree to the nation, he ac- 
quires in dignity what he loſes in authority, fince it 
is more honourable to rule with nen than to e 
over ſlaves. 

The National Aſſembl y, among various other de- 
crees, have aboliſhed the monaſtic orders, though 
ſome of the houſes remain for the accommodation of 
the few who wiſh not to return into the world. They 
have inveſted the right of peace and war in the 
nation; they have annihilated the titles of the nobi- 
lity; they have taken the immenſe eſtates of the 
clergy, and conſecrated them to the ſervice of the 
nation, allowing the eceleſiaſties a certain annual 
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5 . An ong the declarations vf the rights of 
man i iſſued by oy ee Wah 05 are ns: . 

ing articles: 3 
I. Aen are et arid FOES: continue 8 ond equal 
in reſpedt of their rights.  Givil di a Rn therefore, 
can be founded only on public utility. 5 

II. The end « all political 1 is the preſervay 
tion of the natural -and impreſcriptible rights of men; 
and theſe rights are liberty, property, Jeomr, and. re- 
 feftance of oppreſſion, pes 

III. The nation is eſſentially the fource of all 5 
reigniy; nor can any INDIVIDUAL, or any BODY oF | 
MEN, be entitled to any n . 1 not art 
n from it. 1 


THE END. 
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The Succeſs which has ee the ear of Goldſmith's Hiſ- 
tory of England has encouraged the Author to offer to the Public 
the following Work: nor does he conceive the Hiftory of a Kinge 
dom ſo long connected, and now blended with England, under the 


-  Titls of Great Britain, can be conſidered either as II or 
un ĩnſtructive to the riſing Generation. 


N ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 
ROBERTSON, STUART, &c. | 


In the Manner of Goldſmith's Abridgment of the. Hiſtories of . 
. Rome, and Greece. 


Price 38. 6d. bound. 


The following entertaining Selections by the Rev. JOHN ADAMS, 
5 A. M. are calculated for the Infirution as well as Entertainment 


ef Youth. 
Omne tulit punti um, qui miſcuit utile dulci. on 


The FLOWERS of ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY : 


Comprehending, on a new Plan, the moft remarkable and intereſting. 


Events, as well as ancient and: modern Characters. * ior the- 
Improvement and Entertainment of Youth. 


Two Volumes, Price 78. bound. 


II. 
MODERN VOYAGES : 


Containing the principal Diſcoveries of 


| Cavendiſh, Wallis, Portlock, 
Dampier, Carteret, Paterſon, 
Anſon, Bougainville, And others. 
Den, Dian, 


